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Volume  XI  APRIL,  1937  Number  4 

ASSOCIATION  NOTES  AND  EDITORIAL  COMMENTS 


The  January  Quarterly  contained  an 
article  by  Dr.  George  E.  Carrothers, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary  School 
Standards.  The  current  number  of  the 
Quarterly  contains  a  “Counter  Attack” 
upon  the  questions  involved.  The  pres¬ 
ent  article  is  written  by  Dr.  Joseph  D. 
Elliff,  who  has  often  affectionately  been 
called  “the  Dean  of  the  Association’s 
Commission  on  Secondary  Schools.” 

Dr.  Elliff  has  been  an  active  leader  in 
the  North  Central  Association  for  more 
than  30  years.  Indeed,  if  the  Editor  is 
not  mistaken,  he  has  missed  but  one 
annual  meeting  during  all  that  time.  He, 
therefore,  speaks  with  a  long  associa- 
tional  experience  behind  him.  However, 
in  this  article.  Dr.  Elliff  is  not  speaking 
for  the  Secondary  Commission  nor  for 
any  other  official  body,  but  entirely  for 
himself.  He  has  during  his  long  career 
had  much  to  say  about  the  shaping  of 
the  standards  which  the  Commission  on 
Secondary  Schools  has  put  into  opera¬ 
tion.  Naturally,  he  believes  in  them — 
although  recognizing  their  weaknesses. 
He  therefore  defends  them,  while  at  the 
same  time  suggesting  ways  and  means  of 
improving  them.  Not  all  will  agree  with 
his  criticisms,  counter  criticisms  and  pro¬ 
posals  but  all  will  be  stimulated  by  what 
he  said.  Read  his  article. 


Before  publishing  Dr.  Elliff’s  article 
the  Editor  submitted  it  to  Dr.  Car¬ 
rothers  for  his  reaction.  This  is  what  he 
says: 

“This  analysis  of  Dr.  Elliff,  for 
many  years  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Standards  for  the  Commissimi  on 
Secondary  Schools,  is  stimulating  and 
timely.  A  different  point  of  view  is  pre¬ 
sented  from  that  taken  by  me  in  the 
article  appearing  in  the  January  Quar¬ 
terly,  but  the  two  views  are  not  espe¬ 
cially  in  conflict.  The  present  standards 
are  very  valuable;  but  even  so,  that  fact 
has  not  kept  them  from  tending  to 
become  mechanical  and  rigid.  Dr.  Elliff 
says  ‘The  existing  standards,  admittedly 
imperfect,  are  the  best  answers  to  date.’ 
The  Cooperative  Committee  is  trying  to 
discover  ways  and  means  for  improve¬ 
ment.  Follow  the  Editor’s  suggestion 
and  read  Dr.  Elliff’s  article.” 

PROPOSED  CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDBfENT 

The  following  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  Association  will 
come  up  for  consideration  in  the  Annual 
Meeting  in  April. 

Section  4.  The  Commission  on  Institutions 
of  Higher  Education  shall  consist  of  forty- 
eight  persons  representing  the  members  of  the 
association,  thirty  from  the  institutions  of 
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higher  education  and  eighteen  from  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schools.  These  shall  be  elected  for  a 
period  of  three  years,  ten  members  of  the  first 
group,  and  six  of  the  second  to  be  elected 
annually. 

The  Commission  shall  prepare  a  statement 
of  policy  to  guide  member  institutions  and 
institutions  of  higher  education  seeking  the 
approval  of  the  Association,  which  shall  be 
submitted  by  the  Executive  Committee  to  the 
Association  for  approval  or  rejection;  shall 
receive  and  consider  statements  made  by  insti¬ 
tutions  within  this  territory  seeking  to  be 
approved  by  the  Association;  shall  provide 
such  inspections  as  it  deems  necessary;  shaU 
prepare  lists  of  accredited  institutions;  and 
shall  submit  such  lists  to  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  for  final  approval  and  publication. 

COMMISSION  members’ 
RESPONSIBILITIES 

Each  of  the  three  Commissions  of  the 
Association  is  composed  of  members 
elected  for  a  term  of  years  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  Higher  Commissimi  has  48 
members,  the  Secondary  Commission  78 
members,  and  the  Commission  on  Cur¬ 
ricula  24  members.  It  is  very  important 
that  all  members  of  these  Commissions 
shall  be  in  attendance  at  the  Annual 
Meeting.  Indeed,  a  regulation  of  the 
Association  provides  that  if  any  member 
is  not  in  attendance  his  membership 
lapses  and  the  vacancy  may  be  filled  by 
the  appointment  of  another  individual 
who  is  present.  It  is  sincerely  hoped  that 
all  members  will  be  at  the  Chicago  meet¬ 
ing  in  April.  However,  if  any  member 
is  certain  that  circumstances  will  pre¬ 
vent  his  being  there,  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  would  appreciate  receiving  an 
early  notice  of  the  fact,  to  the  end  that 
substitutes  may  be  chosen  without 
delay. 

IN  THIS  ISSUE 

With  this  issue  of  the  Quarterly, 
the  year’s  accumulation  of  addresses, 
studies,  and  reports  made  before  the 
annual  meeting  in  1936  has  exhausted 
itself.  All  that  took  place  at  that  meet¬ 


ing  has  now  been  given  to  our  readers.  1 
Nor  are  the  articles  appearing  in  this  t 
issue  of  less  importance  than  those  pub-  ^  > 

lished  earlier.  True,  they  are  last  in  ^  1 

point  of  time,  but  certainly  they  are  not  t 
least  in  merit.  Quite  the  opposite.  Surely  i 
Association  members  will  want  to  read  [  1 

Dean  McClure’s  and  Dean  Melby’s  I 

addresses  on  “How  the  Association  Can 
Best  Serve  the  Needs  of  Its  Member  \ 
Institutions.”  Surely  those  concerned 
with  liberal  arts  colleges  will  peruse  ‘  ^ 

carefully  President  Gilmore’s  and  Dr.  ' 
Zapffe’s  theories  about  what  such  insti¬ 
tutions  should  do  for  the  prospective  I 
students  of  law  and  medicine.  Surely 
music  lovers  will  ponder  over  Dr. 
Moore’s  suggestions  for  organizing 
school  music  and  will  enjoy  Superintend¬ 
ent  Deamer’s  account  of  the  ways  one 
I>articular  high  school  handles  the  prob¬ 
lem.  Surely,  too,  all  those  persons  who 
afe  interested  in  a  functional  course  of 
study  will  follow  with  eagerness  the 
experimentations  described  by  Dr.  Ryan 
and  his  co-workers  in  curriculum  reform. 

Besides  these  rep>orts  and  addresses  | 
which  have  already  been  presented 
before  the  Association  are  other  chal-  j 
lenging  articles — one  by  Dr.  Elliff  and 
one  by  Drs.  Works  and  Haggerty.  There  I 
is  indeed  meat  in  this  Quarterly. 

REPRINTS 

A  year  ago  the  Quarterly  carried  a 
table  indicating  the  costs  of  reprints 
which  might  be  ordered.  This  table  is 
again  being  reproduced  here.  The  print¬ 
ers  of  our  publication  are  very  glad  to 
hold  type  as  long  as  the  Association 
may  request.  Nevertheless,  the  company  f 
would  1^  glad  to  break  up  the  type  at  | 
as  early  a  date  as  is  conveniently  pos-  | 
sible.  It  seems  to  the  Editor  that  it  is  { 
unnecessary  to  ask  for  this  privilege  for  ■ 
longer  than  a  period  of  three  months. 
Further,  it  will  appear  to  be  unecon-  f 
omical  to  strike  off  reprints  of  any  par-  j 
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ticular  article  unless  the  demand  for 
them  is  quite  large.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  writer  of  any  given  article  wishes 
to  pay  the  costs  of  reprints  even  though 
the  number  requested  be  small,  there  is 
no  reason  why  such  an  order  should  not 
be  filled.  The  charges  established  are  as 
follows: 


their  retirement  from  office.  From  time 
to  time  also  others  have  been  elected  to 
this  body.  In  1930  the  Quarterly  car¬ 
ried  a  complete  list  of  the  individuals 
who  had  up  to  that  time  been  so  hon¬ 
ored.  Since  then,  however,  some  have 
died  and  others  have  been  added.  It 
seems  fitting  therefore  to  republish  the 
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NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

President  Schwitalla  has  announced 
the  membership  of  the  Nominating 
Committee  for  the  various  officers  to  be 
elected  at  the  April  meeting  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  This  Nominating  Committee  is 
made  up  as  follows: 

L.  N.  McWhorter,  Assistant  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Schools,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  Chair¬ 
man 

Otto  Dubach,  Principal,  Central  High 
School,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

J.  E.  Foster,  Iowa  State  College.  Ames 

Sister  Mary  Malloy,  College  of  St.  Teresa, 
Winona,  Minnesota 

E.  B.  StouffeRj  University  of  Kansas,  Law¬ 
rence,  Kansas 

LIVING  HONORARY  MEMBERS 

By  action  of  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  taken  some  years  ago,  all  ex¬ 
presidents  and  former  secretaries  and 
treasurers  automatically  become  hon¬ 
orary  members  of  the  Association  on 


list,  but  to  include  in  it  now  only  those 
persons  who  are  living  today.  Such  a 
list  follows. 

George  W.  Benton,  Editor,  American  Book 
Co.,  New  York  City 

F.  G.  Blair,  Ex-Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  Springfield,  Ill. 

W.  W.  Boyd,  President  Emeritus,  Western  Col¬ 
lege  for  Women,  Oxford,  Ohio 
W.  J.  S.  Bryan,  Library  Adviser,  Public 
Schools,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
George  Buck,  Principal,  Shortridge  Hi^ 
School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

0ns  Caldwell,  Director  (retired).  Institute 
of  School  Experimentation,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  Home  address:  New  Milford,  Conn. 
George  N.  Carman,  Ex-Director,  Lewis  Insti¬ 
tute,  Chicago.  Home  address;  Fennville, 
Michigan 

Lotus  D.  Coffman,  President,  University  of 
Minnesota 

Chester  B.  CuRns,  Former  Principal  of  High 
School,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
Calvin  O.  Davis,  Professor  of  Secondary  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Secretary,  School  of  Education, 
University  of  Michigan 

W.  J.  Early,  Principal,  Washington  High 
School,  Soux  Falls,  South  Dakota 
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J.  B.  Edmonson,  Dean,  School  of  Education, 
University  of  Michigan 

H.  M.  Gage,  President,  Coe  College,  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa 

W.  A.  Greeson,  Superintendent  Emeritus, 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

J.  D.  Er.ijTT,  Professor  Emeritus,  University 
of  Missouri 

J.  C.  Hanna,  High  School  Visitor  (retired), 
Illinois  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion.  Home  Address:  3064  Cheltenham 
Place,  Chicago 

Thomas  F.  Holgate,  Professor  Emeritus, 
Northwestern  Univeraty 

Raymond  M.  Hughes,  President  Emeritus, 
Iowa  State  College 

Waltek  a.  Jessup,  President,  Carnegie  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching, 
New  York  City 

W.  H.  Johnson,  Professor  of  Education  (re¬ 
tired),  University  of  Kansas 

Charles  H.  Judd,  Professor  and  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Eklucation,  University  of 
Chicago 

F.  J.  Kelly,  Chief  of  Division  of  Colleges  and 
Professional  Schools,  U.S.  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Washington,  D.C. 

John  R.  Kirk,  President  Emeritus,  State 
Teachers  College,  Kirksville,  Missouri 

Rev.  D.  j.  McHugh,  Treasurer,  DePaul  Uni¬ 
versity,  Chicago 

L.  N.  McWhorter,  Assistant  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Minneapolis 

G.  E.  MacLean,  Ex-President,  University  of 


Iowa.  Home  address:  1731  P  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C. 

W.  P.  Morgan,  President,  Western  Illinois 
State  Teachers  College,  Macomb 

Sister  Mary  A.  Molloy,  College  of  St.  Teresa, 
Winona,  Minn. 

Frank  Mossman,  President,  Southwestern 
College,  Winfield,  Kansas 

Mother  Mary  Samuel,  St.  Clara  Academy, 
Sinsinawa,  Wisconsin 

Jesse  H.  Newlon,  Director,  Lincoln  Experi¬ 
mental  School,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City 

Merle  Prunty,  Director  of  Personnel  and 
Head  of  E^tra-Curricular  Division,  Stephens 
College,  Columbia,  Missouri 

A.  A.  Reed,  Professor  of  Education  and  Uni¬ 
versity  Examiner,  University  of  Nebraska 

John  L.  Seaton,  President,  Albion  College, 
Michigan 

Raymond  Shoop,  Department  of  Vocational 
Education  (retired)  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

Bland  L.  Stradley,  University  Examiner,  Ohio 
State  University 

Miss  Marion  Talbot,  Dean  Emerita,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago 

A.  S.  Whitney,  Dean  Emeritus,  School  of  Ed¬ 
ucation,  University  of  Michigan 

A.  L.  Whittenbero,  Secretary,  State  Exam¬ 
ining  Board,  Springfield,  Illinois 

Henry  M.  Wriston,  President,  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity 

George  F.  Zook,  Director,  American  Council 
on  Education,  Washington,  D.C. 
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PROGRAM  FOR  THE  FORTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE 
NORTH  CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION 

AT  THE  STEVENS  HOTEL,  CHICAGO 
April  5-JO,  1937 

PROGRAM  AND  SCHEDULE  OF  MEETINGS 

MONDAY,  APRIL  5,  4:00  P.M. 

Meeting  of  the  General  Committee  on  the  Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary 
School  Standards. 

MONDAY,  APRIL  5,  7:30  P.M. 

Meeting  of  the  State  Chairmen  and  Members  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schools. 

MONDAY,  APRIL  5,  AND  TUESDAY,  APRIL  6 

Meetings  of  Various  Committees  of  the  Commissions.  {Those  expected  to 
attend  the  meetings  of  these  committees  will  be  notified  in  advance  of  the  Annual 
Meeting  relative  to  the  time  and  place  of  such  committee  meetings.) 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  7,  9:00  A.M. 

Executive  session  of  the  Commission  on  Institutions  of  Higher  Education. 

Meeting  of  the  Reviewing  Committees  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools. 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  7,  2X00  P.M. 

Joint  meeting  of  the  Three  Commissions  of  the  Association.  General  Theme: 
Teacher  Training. 

Discussions  by  F.  E.  Henzlik,  University  of  Nebraska;  H.  H.  Hagen,  Crane 
Technical  High  School,  Chicago;  M.  H.  Willing,  University  of  Wisconsin; 
Franklin  B.  Snyder,  Northwestern  University;  Charles  H.  Judd,  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago;  and  by  a  representative  of  a  college  department  of  social 
studies. 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  7,  7:30  P.M. 

Meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

THURSDAY,  APRIL  8,  9:00  A.M. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  on  Institutions  of  Higher  Education. 

1.  Reports  of  Various  Committees  of  the  Commission. 

2.  Address:  “This  Standardization  Business” — The  Reverend  Dr.  Charles 
C.  Miltner,  C.S.C.,  University  of  Notre  Dame. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  on  Curricula  of  Secondary  Schools  and  Institutions 
of  Higher  Education. 

1.  A  review  of  the  Work  of  the  Committees  of  the  Commission — L.  W. 
Webb,  Chairman. 

2.  Report  of  the  Conunittee  on  Experimental  College  Entrance  Units — 
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H.  H.  Ryan,  Wisconsin  High  School,  Chairman  (followed  by  discussions  ^ 
by  C.  C.  Carrothers,  Roosevelt  High  School,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  ; 
E.  A.  Krug,  Township  High  School,  Evanston,  Illinois).  j 

3.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Curricula  Trend — A.  L.  Spohn,  Hammond 
High  School,  Hammond,  Indiana  (followed  by  discussions  by  J.  A.  Clem* 
ENT,  University  of  Illinois;  G.  W.  Willett,  Lyons  Township  High 
School,  La  Grange,  Illinois;  and  B.  J.  Rivett,  Detroit,  Michigan.  I 

THURSDAY,  APRIL  8,  2:00  P.M. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  on  Institutions  of  Higher  Education.  I 

1.  Address:  “Conditions  Surrounding  the  Offering  of  the  Master’s  Degree” — 
Dean  E.  B.  Stouffer,  University  of  Kansas. 

2.  Address:  “Business  Administration  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  the  ^ 

Teachers  College” — Dean  W.  H.  Spencer,  The  University  of  Chicago.  1 

3.  Report  of  the  Board  of  Review — Dean  George  A.  Works,  Secretary.  ■ 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  on  Curricula  of  Secondary  Schools  and  Institutions  \ 
of  Higher  Education. 

1.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Functional  Organization  of  Secondary  School  ! 

Curricula — Dean  John  E.  Foster,  Iowa  State  College,  Chairman  (fol-  j 

lowed  by  Report  on  Experiment  in  Functional  Health  Instruction  with  I 

Seven  Cooperating  High  Schools — Miss  Lynda  Weber,  Wisconsin  High  | 

School,  Madison).  '  I 

2.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Subject  Matter  Preparation  of  High  School  f 

Teachers — Dean  F.  E.  Henzlik,  University  of  Nebraska,  Chairman  (fol¬ 
lowed  by  discussions  by  O.  H.  Bimson,  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  and  H.  H. 
Hagen,  Crane  Technical  High  School,  Chicago).  . 

THURSDAY,  APRIL  8,  7:30  P.M. 

Annual  Conference  of  High  School  Principals  with  the  Commission  on  Second¬ 
ary  Schools.  (A  large  number  of  interesting  problems  have  been  submitted  for 
discussion.)  Discussion  leaders:  Chairman,  Eli  Foster,  Central  High  School, 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma;  Earl  Sifert,  Proviso  Township  High  School,  Maywood,  Illi-  ^ 
nois;  W.  W.  Haggard,  Joliet  Township  High  School  and  Junior  College,  Joliet,  ' 

Illinob;  George  A.  Manning,  Muskegon  High  School,  Muskegon,  Michigan; 

O.  K.  Garretson,  University  of  Arizona,  Tucson,  Arizona;  with  others  to  be 
added.  \ 

FRIDAY,  APRIL  9,  9:00  AM.  I 

First  General  Session.  [ 

1.  A  Summary  of  the  Work  of  the  Commission — Harl  R.  Douglass,  Uni-  j 

versity  of  Minnesota.  r 

2.  Functional  Health  Teaching — Miss  Lynda  M.  Weber,  University  of  ^ 

Wisconsin  High  School;  Mrs.  H.  West,  Lake  Forest  High  School,  Lake  ‘ 
Forest,  Illinois;  Mrs.  L.  H.  Baas,  Maine  Township  High  School,  Des  I 
Plaines,  Illinois;  M.  S.  Johnson,  Maine  Township  High  School,  Des  = 
Plaines,  Illinois;  R.  Moore,  Lake  Forest  High  ^hool.  Lake  Forest, 
Illinois.  I 

3.  Address:  “The  Evaluation  of  Secondary-School  Curricula  in  the  New  ■ 
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York  State  Regents’  Inquiry” — Frances  T.  Spaulding,  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Address:  Thomas  H.  Briggs,  Columbia  University. 

President’s  Address:  Alphonse  M.  Schwitalla,  S.J. 

FRIDAY,  APRIL  9,  1:30  P.M. 

Second  General  Session. 

1.  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission  on  Institutions  of  Higher 
Education  on  Changes  in  the  Statement  of  Policy — George  A.  Works. 

2.  Address:  (Name  of  speaker  will  appear  in  the  published  program.) 

3.  Address:  “Mutual  Responsibilities  Involved  in  Educating  Teachers” — 
Charles  W.  Knudsen,  George  Peabody  College. 

4.  Address:  (Name  of  speaker  will  appear  in  the  published  program.) 

FRIDAY,  APRIL  9,  6:00  P.M. 

Third  General  Session — Annual  Banquet.  Tickets  $2.00 

1.  Toastmaster — Alphonse  M.  Schwitalla,  S.J.,  President  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation. 

2.  Introduction  of  the  Fraternal  Delegates  from  the  other  Regional  Accred¬ 
iting  Associations. 

3.  Address:  (Name  of  speaker  will  appear  in  the  published  program.) 
Directly  following  the  annual  Banquet — Meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  10,  9:00  A.M. 

Fourth  General  Session. 

1.  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools  to  the  Association — 
G.  W.  Rosenlof,  Secretary. 

2.  Address:  E.  D.  Grizzell,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

3.  Election  of  Officers. 

4.  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Institutions  of  Higher  Education  to  the 
Association — George  A.  Works,  Secretary. 

$.  Address:  (Name  of  speaker  will  appear  in  the  published  program.) 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  10,  1:30  P.M. 

Meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee. 


A  COUNTER  ATTACK  ON  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  STANDARDS 

Joseph  D.  Ellipf 
Columbia,  Missouri 


In  the  January,  1937  number  of  the 
North  Central  Association  Quar¬ 
terly  was  published  an  article  under 
the  title  “A  Cooperative  Attack  on  Sec¬ 
ondary  School  Standards.” 

The  article  is  a  full  and  complete 
account  of  the  organization,  develop¬ 
ment  and  future  plans  of  the  Coopera¬ 
tive  Committee  on  Standards,  together 
with  a  statement  of  its  accomplishments 
during  the  three  years  of  its  existence. 
It  sums  up  the  outstanding  limitations 
of  the  accrediting  procedures  as  follows: 

a.  They  have  tended  to  become  mechanical 
rather  than  vital — to  emphasize  the  shadow 
rather  than  substance — to  stress  tbe  letter 
and  overlook  the  spirit  of  education. 

b.  They  have  tended  to  become  rigid,  lacking 
the  desirable  flexibility  to  make  them  suited 
to  different  types  and  sizes  of  schools  with 
varied  programs  and  objectives. 

c.  They  have  tended  to  become  deadening 
rather  than  stimulating — they  encourage 
uniformity  rather  than  diversity — to  retard 
rather  than  to  promote  pioneering  and  ad¬ 
venturous  experimentation. 

d.  They  have  failed  to  take  into  account  some 
of  the  more  modem  viewpoints  in  educa¬ 
tion,  particularly  as  concerns  the  marked 
individual  differences  which  are  known  to 
exist  among  pupils  and  the  desirability  of 
developing  educational  programs  to  meet 
their  individual  needs. 

e.  They  have  been  narrowly  academic  rather 
than  broadly  comprehensive.  They  have 
been  developed  too  much  in  terms  of  college 
entrance  without  sufficient  attention  to  the 
needs  of  the  many  pupils  who  probably 
never  will  enter  institutions  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation. 

/.  The  standards  and  the  methods  by  which 
they  have  been  applied  have  been  based,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  on  untested  assump¬ 
tions  and  opinions  without  sufficient  evalu¬ 
ation  by  scientific  procedures. 

No  proof  of  any  of  these  indictments  is 
offered;  not  one  constructive  suggestion; 
simply  an  attack  on  the  existing  stand¬ 


ards.  The  Conunittee  was  appointed  to 
study  the  existing  standards  and  to 
make  such  suggestions  as  would  lead  to 
their  improvement.  The  Committee  set 
up  its  objectives  as  follows: 

1.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  a  good 
school? 

2.  What  means  and  methods  must  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  a  school 
in  terms  of  its  objectives? 

Considered  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  task  assigned  and  the  objectives  set 
up,  just  what  has  the  Committee  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  solution  of  the  problem? 
The  indictments  are  a  reflection  on  the 
commission  and  the  Association.  If 
true,  the  present  standards  are  not  only 
worthless  but  they  are  defeating  the 
very  purpose  they  were  dissigned  to 
promote.  The  indictments  need  proof. 
For  example:  we  accredit  schools  with 
five  teachers  and  schools  with  one  hun¬ 
dred  teachers,  schools  with  a  single  cur¬ 
riculum  with  electives,  and  schools  with 
a  broad  program  of  studies  and  as  many 
curricula  as  are  necessary  to  meet  the 
needs  of  several  different  groups  of  stu¬ 
dents.  We  accredit  public  schools,  pri¬ 
vate  schools,  boys  schools,  girls  schools, 
military  schools,  night  schools,  Y.M.C.A. 
schools,  and  negro  schools.  Therefore, 
indictment  No.  i.  “The  present  stand¬ 
ards  tend  to  become  rigid  and  lack  the 
desirable  flexibility  to  make  them  suited 
to  different  types  and  sizes  of  schools!” 

The  Association  fosters  and  super¬ 
vises  worthwhile  educational  experi¬ 
ments.  Some  of  the  most  important  and 
most  promising  educational  experiments 
ever  attempted  are  supervised  by  the 
Association.  The  experiments  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  Kansas  City,  Columbia  Missouri, 
and  Tulsa,  are  examples.  Therefore, 
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“The  standards  retard  rather  than  pro¬ 
mote  educational  experiments!” 

The  validity  of  the  other  indictments 
may  be  shown  just  as  readily  as  those 
above  mentioned. 

DEFENSE  OF  PRESENT  STANDARDS 

Some  things  that  may  be  said  in  the 
defense  of  the  present  standards  are: 

1.  The  objectives  have  always  been 
the  same  as  stated  by  the  Cooperative 
Committee.  What  are  the  essential  char¬ 
acteristics  of  a  good  secondary  school? 
How  can  these  characteristics  be  evalu¬ 
ated? 

2.  The  present  standards  represent 
the  consensus  of  opinion  of  several  thou¬ 
sand  principals  and  inspectors  working 
in  cooperation  for  years. 

3.  All  the  more  important  standards 
were  approved  by  the  vote  of  the  accred¬ 
ited  schools  before  their  adoption  by  the 
Association. 

4.  They  are  now  accepted  by  many 
more  than  2000  principals  and  as  many 
boards  of  education. 

5.  It  is  a  well-known  and  admitted 
fact  that  the  North  Central  Association 
has  been  one,  if  not  the  most  important, 
factor  in  promoting  the  phenomenal 
growth  and  development  of  secondary 
schools. 

6.  There  has  been  a  progressive 
improvement  of  the  standards  from  the 
first.  See  Professor  C.  O.  Davis’  article 
in  Volume  4,  page  31,  of  the  North 
Central  Association  Quarterly. 

7.  If  we  accept  the  underlying  phi¬ 
losophy  of  the  Commission  on  Higher 
Institutions  and  say  that  schools  or 
institutions  may  be  fairly  evaluated  in 
terms  of  realized  objectives,  the  recorded 
achievements  of  the  Association  are  a 
complete  refutation  of  the  indictments 
brought  by  the  Committee.  The  immedi¬ 
ate  objective  has  always  been  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  a  list  of  schools  whose  gradu¬ 
ates  are  prepared  to  do  college  work.  To 
do  this  we  must  have  definite  standards 


and  means  by  which  they  can  be  admin¬ 
istered.  Now  the  ultimate  objective  of 
accrediting  and  of  all  worthwhile  inq;)ec- 
tion  is  better  schools,  better  educational 
opportunities  for  all  youth. 

Can  the  Committee  say  these  objec¬ 
tives  have  not  been  realized?  In  the 
more  than  twenty-five  years  of  its 
existence  the  Commission  has  learned 
that  in  the  solution  of  these  problems  as 
set  by  the  objectives  several  factors 
must  be  taken  into  account,  must  be 
considered  in  their  relation  to  each 
other,  and  to  the  school  as  a  whole. 
Among  these  the  following  are  the  most 
important:  (i)  the  school  plant,  build¬ 
ing,  and  grounds;  (2)  the  equipment, 
library,  and  laboratories;  (3)  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  studies  and  curriculum,  and  the 
requirements  for  graduation;  (4)  the 
faculty:  its  number,  its  preparation,  and 
its  teaching  load;  (5)  the  students: 
their  number  and  their  classifications; 

(6)  the  school  records  and  reports;  and 

(7)  the  general  tone  and  spirit  of  the 
school. 

With  these  factors  determined,  the 
problem  becomes  that  of  formulating 
and,  in  so  far  as  is  possible,  of  appl3dng 
definite  standards,  definite  criteria  for 
the  evaluation  of  each  factor  separately 
and  of  the  school  as  a  whole.  The  exist¬ 
ing  standards,  admittedly  imperfect,  are 
the  best  answers  formulated  to  date.  In 
the  development  of  standards,  the  sec¬ 
ondary  commission  has  constantly  kept 
in  mind  the  very  imjwrtant  fact  that 
seems  to  have  been  forgotten  or  ignored 
by  the  Cooperative  Committee.  Any 
standard  or  any  set  of  standards  that 
cannot  be  administered  with  the  means 
available,  is  useless.  In  every  case  the 
means  and  methods  of  administration 
are  factors  and  in  most  cases  the  deter¬ 
mining  ones.  As  has  been  repeatedly 
pointed  out  by  leaders  in  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  evaluating  the  administrative  pro¬ 
cedures  is  the  weakest  point  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  plan  of  accrediting  schools.  Perhaps 
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an  illustration  will  make  this  clear: 
Suppose  the  secondary  commission 
should,  as  some  members  of  the  Coopera¬ 
tive  Committee  suggested,  undertake  to 
make  a  complete  picture  of  each  school, 
essentially  such  a  picture  as  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Higher  Institutions  makes  of  a 
college.  It  takes  two  men  who  are  quali¬ 
fied  as  expert  college  administrators  not 
less  than  two  days  to  make  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  one  small  college,  and  costs  not 
less  than  $200.  Where  can  the  secondary 
commission  find  the  men  to  do  the 
work?  Where  can  they  find  the  money 
to  pay  for  it?  To  make  one  complete 
picture  of  each  of  the  accrediting  schools 
would  cost  a  half-million  dollars.  Such 
a  complete  and  worthwhile  picture  or 
pattern  could  not  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  correspondence  and  questionnaires. 
How  many  of  our  high  school  principals 
would  fill  out  such  a  full  report  as  is 
required  of  the  colleges?  The  magnitude 
of  the  task  is  shown  by  the  120  pages  of 
instructions.  How  many  of  them  would 
fill  out  a  132  page  form  such  as  is  being 
sent  to  the  one  hundred  schools  selected 
for  study  by  the  Coojjerative  Commis¬ 
sion? 

The  accrediting  machinery  of  the  two 
commissions  is  not  comparable.  The  sec¬ 
ondary  commission  does  not  and  cannot 
give  the  expert  inspection  given  by  the 
higher  commission.  What  is  needed  is 
not  an  imitation  of  the  standards  of  the 
Commission  of  Higher  Institutions,  nei¬ 
ther  do  we  need  a  new  set  of  standards. 
What  we  need  is: 

A.  A  progressive  refinement  of  exist¬ 
ing  standards. 

B.  The  greatest  possible  improvement 
in  the  administration  of  the  standards. 

It  seems  that  it  will  be  at  least  three 
years  before  the  work  of  the  Coopera¬ 
tive  Commission  can  be  completed  and 
put  in  use.  What  shall  we  do  in  the 
meantime  to  improve  the  present  plan? 
Pending  the  preparation  of  the  full 
report  of  the  Cooperative  Committee 


why  not  continue  to  improve  our  prac-  \ 
tice  by  refining  the  standards  and  mak-  i 
ing  such  improvements  as  may  be  pos-  s 
sible  in  their  administration?  i 

The  first  objective,  the  refinement  of 
the  standards,  can  be  realized  by  the  1 
appointment  of  a  special  committee  to  ( 
study  and  report  on  each  standard  cap-  j 
able  of  refinement. 

1 

STANDARDS  NEEDING  REFINEMENT 

A  number  of  our  present  standards 
are  in  need  of  refinement: 

Standard  i.  The  school  plant.  A  care¬ 
ful  study  of  the  score  cards  now  in  use 
would  enable  the  Committee  to  prepare 
a  score  card  for  buildings  that  all  inspec¬ 
tors  can  and  should  be  required  to  use. 

Standard  2.  The  equipment.  The 
problem  here  is  similar  to  that  of 
Standard  i.  Two  studies  are  needed,  one 
for  libraries  and  one  for  laboratories.  A 
score  card  should  be  prepared  and  used 
so  as  to  measure  rather  definitely  the 
adequacy  of  libraries  and  laboratories. 

Standard  3.  Records.  Just  what  con¬ 
stitutes  accurate  and  complete  records 
of  attendance  and  scholarship  can  and 
should  be  definitely  determined. 

Standard  4.  Requirements  for  gradu¬ 
ation.  At  the  present  time  this  standard 
needs  no  refinement.  Section  b,  has  been 
criticized  by  good  schools  having  an 
eight  month  term.  It  is,  of  course,  a 
minimum  standard.  To  accredit  a  school 
with  a  term  of  less  than  thirty-six  weeks 
would  conflict  with  the  legal  require¬ 
ments  of  states  where  the  term  is  nine 
months.  Many  of  our  accredited  schools 
have  a  full  ten  month  term.  To  fix  the 
term  at  eight  months  would  be  unsound 
in  theory  and  disasterous  in  practice. 

Standard  5.  Instruction  and  spirit. 

The  assumption  underlying  this  stand¬ 
ard  is  that  it  is  possible  to  evaluate  the 
efficiency  of  instruction,  the  acquired 
habits  of  thought  and  study,  the  general 
intellectual  and  moral  tone  and  the 
cooperative  attitude  of  the  community. 
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Whether  the  assumption  be  true  or  false, 
it  is  certain  that  it  cannot  be  done  in 
any  satisfactory  manner  by  the  best 
inspector  in  the  time  usually  given  to  it. 
This  standard,  believed  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important,  is  often  measured  by 
one  word  “yes,”  a  hurriedly  formed 
judgment  based  upon  insufficient  data. 

It  would  seem  that  definite  criteria 
might  be  found  and  used  to  refine  this 
standard  so  that  it  can  be  fairly  admin¬ 
istered.  As  a  beginning,  the  committee 
appointed  to  refine  this  standard  might 
secure  such  data  as  the  following,  which 
when  studied  in  connection  with  other 
known  data  would  contribute  something 
to  a  better  administration  of  the  stand¬ 
ard:  (i)  the  division  of  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  and  duties  between  the 
superintendent  and  principal,  (2)  the 
extracurricular  program,  (3)  the  profes¬ 
sional  library,  (4)  worthwhile  educa¬ 
tional  experiments  completed  or  under¬ 
way,  (s)  the  parent-teacher  association, 
(6)  the  annual  school  budget,  (7)  the 
system  of  examination  and  grading, 
(8)  membership  of  faculty  in  profes¬ 
sional  organizations,  (9)  provision  for 
health  education,  and  ( 10)  the  guidance 
program. 

Standard  6.  Selection  and  tenure  of 
teachers.  This  standard  needs  no  revi¬ 
sion. 

Standard  7.  Preparation  of  staff. 
Standard  7  has  perhaps  been  given  more 
time  and  more  discussion  than  any 
other.  While  it  is  now  in  good  form,  it 
should  be  studied  by  a  special  commit¬ 
tee  each  year,  and  the  following  ques¬ 
tions  should  be  answered:  (a)  Is  the 
present  classification  of  subjects  as  aca¬ 
demic  and  vocational  either  logical  or 
necessary?  (6)  Is  there  any  valid  reason 
for  not  specifying  the  requirements  of 
all  teachers?  and  (c)  What,  if  anything, 
in  this  standard  should  be  retroactive? 

Standard  8.  The  teacher  load.  At  the 
present  time  the  real  measure  is  the 
total  enrollment  divided  by  the  number 


of  teachers.  When  the  quotient  is  thirty 
or  less  the  school  meets  the  standard. 
The  Commission  has  tried  many  times 
to  find  a  satisfactory  measure  of  teacher 
load,  and  the  present  standard  is  the 
result.  The  best  that  can  be  said  is  that 
it  works.  Here  is  work  for  a  Committee 
that  will  require  much  research  and 
experimentation. 

Standard  9.  The  pupil  load.  The 
present  standard  is  workable.  Whether 
it  is  a  fair  or  exact  measure  is  doubtful. 
Like  number  8  its  final  solution  will  re¬ 
quire  careful  research  and  experimen¬ 
tation. 

IMPROVED  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE 
STANDARDS 

Pending  the  final  report  of  the  co¬ 
operative  committee,  it  seems  possible 
to  make  minor  adjustments  that  will 
improve  our  practice.  The  following  are 
suggested  as  worthy  of  consideration: 

1.  Grant  no  moratoriums. 

2.  Make  no  attempt  to  modify  the 
standards  to  fit  the  conditions  in  a  given 
state.  The  Commission  alone  is  author¬ 
ized  to  preF>are  the  list  of  schools. 

3.  Require  all  schools  making  appli¬ 
cation  for  membership  to  be  inspected 
after  the  application  is  filed. 

4.  Enforce  the  regulation  and  rules 
concerning  reports  from  schools  and 
states. 

5.  Simplify  the  blank  forms  sent  to 
the  schools.  The  preparation  of  this 
form  should  be  given  the  most  careful 
attention.  Forms  A  and  B  should  request 
only  such  data  as  will  affect  the  accred¬ 
iting  of  the  school.  Data  concerning 
recommendations  and  data  for  com¬ 
parative  study  should  have  no  place  in 
Forms  A  and  B.  If  such  data  are  desir¬ 
able,  use  separate  forms. 

Whether  it  is  possible  or  desirable  to 
change  the  present  plan  of  administra¬ 
tion  as  set  up  by  the  constitution  and 
the  commission  may  be  left  to  the 
Cooperative  Committee. 


HOW  CAN  THE  ASSOCIATION  BEST  SERVE  THE  NEEDS  AND 
INTERESTS  OF  ITS  MEMBERSHIP  INSTITUTIONS?^ 

I.  FROM  THE  POINT  OF  VIEW  OF  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


Dean  M.  T.  McClure, 

What  the  North  Central  Association 
has  accomplished  in  its  long  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  history  is  a  matter  of  record. 
As  I  understand  it,  its  major  activity 
has  been  directed  toward  the  accredit¬ 
ing  and  standardizing  of  its  member 
institutions.  This  work  has  been  of  tre¬ 
mendous  value.  In  what  I  propose  to 
say  I  do  not  for  a  moment  mean  to  un¬ 
derestimate  its  importance,  and  I  would 
not  remotely  suggest  any  relaxation  of 
standardizing  procedures. 

I  think,  however,  that  an  association 
of  this  kind  might  well  supplement  its 
study  of  the  internal  organization  of 
institutions,  by  undertaking  a  study  of 
certain  phases  of  contemporary  civili¬ 
zation  with  a  view  to  adjusting  the  edu¬ 
cative  process  to  the  needs  and  benefits 
of  life.  I  am  as  much  concerned  with  the 
organic  relationship  between  education 
and  civilized  living  as  I  am  with  the 
tables  and  charts  setting  forth  per  unit 
costs  of  instruction.  I  should  say,  but 
certainly  with  a  kindly  tempered  smile, 
that  I  strongly  suspect  that  Dean  Inge 
had  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  in  mind  when  he  said  that  progress 
is  that  kind  of  change  which  can  be 
measured  by  statistics.  Now  it  is  rela¬ 
tively  easy  to  gather  statistics,  but 
extraordinarily  difficult  to  know  what 
they  mean. 

1  The  exact  caption  used  in  the  printed  pro¬ 
gram  whereby  to  desiftnate  the  general  theme  of 
these  two  papers  was  “How  Can  An  Accrediting 
Agency  Such  as  the  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  Best  Serve  the 
Needs  and  Interests  of  Its  Member  Institutions.” 
These  two  papers  were  read  at  the  Friday  after¬ 
noon  session  of  the  Convention,  April  25,  1936. 
— The  Editor. 


University  of  Illinois 

I  believe,  at  the  present  time,  when 
there  is  so  much  uncertainly  about  the 
meaning  and  purpose  of  education,  the 
North  Central  Association  could  best 
serve  the  needs  of  its  member  institu¬ 
tions  by  undertaking,  through  regional 
planning  and  coopierative  experimenta¬ 
tion  and  research,  the  task  of  educa¬ 
tional  statesmanship.  There  is  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  leaders  in  education 
in  this  great  agrarian  and  industrial 
region  to  unite  in  a  combined  effort  to 
formulate  a  long-time  educational  pol¬ 
icy  for  the  guidance  of  those  engaged  in 
higher  education. 

We  have  succeeded  in  bringing  the 
member  institutions  of  the  Association 
up  to  a  certain  standard  of  organiza¬ 
tion.  We  have  a  pretty  clear  picture  of 
the  statistical  set  up  of  our  individual 
institutions.  I  have  scores  of  charts  and 
tables  giving  by  departments  for  my 
College,  figures  on  costs  of  instruction 
per  unit,  per  student,  and  per  registra¬ 
tion.  I  am  entranced  by  watching  skill¬ 
ful  young  girls  operating  tabulating 
machines.  But  what  do  these  figures 
mean,  what  is  the  next  step?  I  know 
that  in  my  own  institution  there  is  much 
in  the  way  of  ferment  and  fervor,  but 
little  in  the  way  of  a  clear  understand¬ 
ing  of  what  to  do  next.  We  need  more 
help  than  can  be  given  by  a  few  men 
who  snatch  what  time  they  can  from 
their  regular  teaching  in  order  to  serve 
on  committees. 

The  situation  in  education  is  not  un¬ 
like  that  in  the  physical  sciences.  We 
have  seen  during  the  past  three  or  four 
decades  the  collapse  of  dogmatic  science. 
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Investigators  are  bringing  to  light  in¬ 
numerable  new  facts,  many  of  which  are 
contradictory,  but  as  yet  there  has 
arisen  no  one  who  can  put  them  to¬ 
gether  into  a  consistent  picture. 

In  education  we  have  seen  the  slow 
but  sure  disintegration  of  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  tradition.  We  have  found  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  force  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men  into  the  classical  pattern.  This  is 
only  one  of  the  many  changes  in  the 
tot^  social  picture  which  require  analy¬ 
sis.  But  as  yet  we  have  done  little  more 
than  the  necessary  spade  work.  I  do  not 
mean  for  a  moment  to  imply  that  with¬ 
in  the  field  of  education  the  amassing 
of  data  is  of  no  significance.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  slow  and  careful  tabulation 
of  facts  is  necessary  in  order  to  provide 
an  emp>erical  point  of  departure.  But 
facts  are  of  little  importance  unless  we 
are  able  to  use  them  as  bases  for  the 
construction  of  a  philosophy  of  educa¬ 
tion. 

Now  what  do  we  mean  by  the  philos¬ 
ophy  of  education,  or,  as  I  prefer  to  say, 
by  educational  statesmanship?  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  this  paper  will  be  an  attempt 
to  answer  this  question. 

We  must  begin  with  some  conception, 
however,  inadequate,  of  the  meaning  of 
education.  To  generalize  about  the  main 
purpose  of  education  is  a  hazardous  un¬ 
dertaking,  nevertheless,  I  hazard  the 
following  statement.  The  business  of 
education  is  to  teach  men  how  to  man¬ 
age  their  lives.  It  is  to  build  into  their 
personalities  such  intellectual  and  emo¬ 
tional  and  moral  dispositions  as  will 
enable  them  to  live  fuller  and  freer  and 
happier  lives.  It  is  to  put  them  into 
possession  of  those  resources  which 
make  it  possible  to  maintain  a  victori¬ 
ous  mastery  over  the  conflicting  prob¬ 
lems  and  difficulties  of  life.  These  re¬ 
sources  are,  in  most  general  terms,  clear 
intelligence,  controlled  appreciation, 
and  sustained  virtue. 


Education  is  specialization  in  the  art 
of  living.  This  implies  that  the  factors 
entering  into  the  educative  process  such 
as  teaching,  learning,  and  research  are 
integral  parts  of  a  complex  pattern  of 
social  and  cultural  events.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  before  we  can  make  any  approach 
to  the  particular  problems  of  educa¬ 
tion,  we  must  seek  to  understand  and 
appraise  the  shifting  patterns  of  con¬ 
temporary  life,  for  it  is  out  of  such  an 
understanding  and  a[>praisal  that  gen¬ 
eral  principles  are  to  be  derived.  No 
program  can  approach  the  level  of  edu¬ 
cational  statesmanship  which  is  not 
based  on  an  analysis  of  the  inevitable 
movements  in  society. 

It  is  at  this  level  that  reliable  data 
are  not  only  fragmentary  but  most  dif¬ 
ficult  to  procure.  But  if  educational  pol¬ 
icy  is  to  be  brought  into  line  with  the 
needs  of  society  and  if  that  line  is  to  be 
continuously  adjusted  to  the  shifting 
changes  in  social  and  cultural  patterns, 
it  becomes  increasingly  important  to 
extend  our  researches  into  new  and 
larger  fields  of  inquiry,  for  here  we  are 
dealing  with  more  than  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  given  institution,  we  are  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  structure  of  contemporary 
civilization. 

Now  what  are  the  things  we  would 
have  to  know  in  order  to  formulate  a 
long-time  educational  p)olicy  looking  to¬ 
ward  a  closer  relationship  between  the 
educative  process  and  the  multiple 
phases  and  fluctuations  of  modem  life? 

I  have  neither  the  competence  nor  the 
time  to  give  a  complete  analysis.  But, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  illustration, 
I  can  give  examples.  The  list  will  be 
about  as  exciting  as  Homer’s  Catalogue 
of  Ships,  but,  for  educational  naviga¬ 
tion,  just  as  important. 

I.  I  propound  one  set  of  questions 
which  bear  on  the  possibility  of  pre¬ 
dicting  the  number  of  students  who 
will  be  seeking  admission  to  institu- 
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tions  of  higher  education  within  the  ter* 
ritory  of  the  North  Central  Association 
during  the  next  decade.  Such  in  inquiry 
would  be  of  vital  importance  to  any 
proposed  building  program. 

I.  Does  the  trend  in  favor  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  show  any  signs  of  abatement? 

3.  I  have  been  told  that  the  differential 
rates  of  increases  in  population  by  age-groups 
is  bringing  about  a  relative  decrease  in  the 
number  of  persons  of  school  age  and  a  rela¬ 
tive  increase  in  the  number  of  mature  per¬ 
sons.  Does  this  mean  that  the  problem  of 
adult  education  will  become  increasingly  im¬ 
portant? 

3.  What  influence  will  the  decrease  in  child 
labor  have  on  the  demand  for  popular  edu¬ 
cation  ? 

II.  I  propose  a  second  set  of  ques¬ 
tions  bearing  on  the  increasing  variety 
of  education. 

1.  Is  it  true,  as  I  have  been  told,  that  prep¬ 
aration  for  graduate  and  professional  train¬ 
ing  is  becoming  less  important  than  either 
general  cultural  training  or  special  vocational 
training?  If  this  b  true,  then  obviously  in  any 
long-time  educational  policy,  institutions  of 
higher  learning  should  prepare  to  adapt  them¬ 
selves  to  larger  demands  for  cultural  and  vo¬ 
cational  instruction  and  less  for  graduate  and 
professional  work. 

2.  Is  it  true  that  the  trend  in  the  direction 
of  specialization  of  interest  and  occupation 
both  in  high  schools  and  colleges  b  likely  to 
continue?  If  so,  what  steps  should  be  taken 
to  recover  integration  in  course  offerings  with 
a  view  toward  general  cultural  advancement? 

3.  Is  it  true  that  occupational  trends  are 
toward  manufacturing  and  mechanical  indus¬ 
tries  toward  trade  and  transportation,  toward 
clerical  service,  and  away  from  agriculture 
and  allied  occupations?  If  so,  then  the  teach¬ 
ing  and  research  functions  of  institutions  of 
higher  learning  should  be  allied  with  these 
tendencies. 

4.  Does  the  fact  that  the  population  b  be¬ 
coming  increasingly  urbanized  with  a  corre¬ 
sponding  increase  in  social  problems  mean  that 
research  in  the  social  sciences  should  become 
more  important?  In  the  light  of  recent  trends 
in  the  direction  of  social  legislation,  what 
should  be  the  policy  of  educational  institu¬ 
tions  with  reference  to  training  for  social 
service  and  public  relations? 

III.  I  propose  a  third  list  of  ques¬ 


tions  that  grow  out  of  a  consideraticMi 
of  the  competitions  of  formal  educa¬ 
tion. 

I.  It  would  seem  that  the  moving  pictures, 
the  radio,  the  newspaper^,  and  the  night  and 
vocational  schoob  are  becoming  important 
agents  of  education.  Thb  b  especially  true 
with  respect  to  the  formation  of  character 
and  personality  at  the  younger  age  leveb.  I 
strongly  suspect  that  the  moving  pictures, 
the  radio,  and  the  newspapers  are  exerting 
a  stronger  influence  in  character  education 
than  formal  education  itself.  Is  it  possible  for 
institutions  of  higher  learning  through  per¬ 
sonnel  studies,  guidance  and  counseling,  and 
other  in  loco  parentis  functions,  to  combat, 
where  dangerous,  these  powerful  forces  in 
the  formation  of  our  public  morabi 

IV.  Finally  I  pr(^)ose  some  questions 
pertaining  to  the  concept  of  regional  or¬ 
ganization  in  education. 

I  suspect  that  there  are  no  reliable 
data  bearing  on  the  concept  of  regiiMial- 
ism  in  educational  policy  available.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  a  regional  ap¬ 
praisal  of  educational  resources  and 
educational  needs  is  of  particular  ur¬ 
gency  at  the  graduate  level,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  in  colleges  of  agriculture  and  col¬ 
leges  of  engineering.  I  see  no  reason 
why  every  institution  of  higher  learn¬ 
ing  should  attempt  to  duplicate  the 
work  done  by  every  other  institution.  A 
survey  of  the  educational  needs  and 
resources  of  a  wide  territory  might  have 
an  important  bearing  on  regional  econ¬ 
omy.  Is  there  any  reason  why  such 
studies  should  not  be  undertaken? 

These  are  just  random  samples  of 
types  of  inquiry  necessary  in  any  for¬ 
mulation  of  an  educational  policy.  They 
are  sufficiently  general  in  character  to 
apply  to  large  clusters  of  institutions. 
If  the  North  Central  Association  could, 
through  cooperative  research  and  experi¬ 
mentation  formulate  answers  to  them, 
and  to  many  others  like  them,  and  place 
its  conclusions  as  so  much  factual  mate¬ 
rial  at  the  disposal  of  its  members,  it 
would  enter  a  field  of  wider  usefulness. 
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We  have  no  organization  for  the  co¬ 
operative  concentration  of  experimental 
research,  no  organized  means  of  sharing 
the  results  of  our  individual  experience. 
The  separate  colleges  and  universities 
are  somewhat  in  the  position  of  the 
railroads  before  the  establishment  of  the 
Inter-State-Commerce  Commission.  It 
b  rather  odd  that  institutions  of  higher 
learning  should  cling  to  laissez-faire 
when  they  should  set  an  example  for 
cooperation.  I  have  a  good  deal  of  faith 
in  the  possibilities  implied  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  concept  of  regionalism  to 
the  problems  of  education,  with  this 
reservation,  however,  that  we  take  it  as 
an  experimental  method  of  approach 
and  not  as  a  final  declaration  of  policy. 

W^ould  it  be  possible  for  the  North 
Central  Association  to  create  a  perma¬ 
nent  Board  of  Educational  Directors 
composed  of  men  who  are  able  to  envis¬ 
age  the  social  trends  of  its  territory  and 
the  educational  needs  of  its  clientele, 
men  who  have  the  skill  to  convert  facts 
into  policies  and  the  imagination  to  turn 
history  into  prophesy? 

This  would  be  one  way  in  which  the 
.Association,  without  relinquishing  its 
hold  on  standards,  could  extend  the 
sphere  of  its  usefulness.  There  are  other 
things  of  equal  importance.  If  the  asso¬ 
ciation  is  to  serve  the  needs  of  its  mem¬ 
bers,  it  should  know  what  those  needs 
are.  There  are  two  outstanding  needs 
which  I  believe  are  felt  by  every  insti¬ 
tution  in  the  North  Central  Association. 

I.  The  need  for  a  recovery  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  spirit  of  esthetic  and  moral  ideal¬ 
ism.  The  Baconian  aphorism,  “knowl¬ 
edge  is  power,”  has  so  permeated  the 
spirit  of  American  youth,  that  the  domi¬ 
nating  motive  in  education  is  the  desire 
to  secure  sufficient  knowledge  and  skill 
to  become  effective  go-getters.  The  finer 
qualities  of  personality,  such  as  sobri¬ 
ety,  maturity,  integrity,  kindliness  are 
incidental  by-products.  There  can  be 


no  doubt  that  institutions  of  learning 
need  to  place  a  new  emphasis  on  moral 
and  esthetic  values.  We  have  empha¬ 
sized  intellectual  development  and 
motor  and  mechanical  skills.  In  any 
program  of  education  controlled  appre¬ 
ciation  and  sustained  virtue  are  just  as 
important  as  clear  intelligence.  Knowl¬ 
edge  and  skill,  without  culture  and 
integrity,  provide  only  for  the  training 
of  intellectual  mechanics.  It  is  a  fallacy 
to  say  that  tastes  are  things  about 
which  there  is  no  dispute.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  are  the  only  things  worth 
disputing  about.  To  evaluate  a  culture 
is  to  praise  or  blame  the  taste  both  of 
those  who  create  it  and  those  who  ac¬ 
cept  it.  Our  civilization  will  eventually 
be  what  the  majority  of  us  most  enjoy. 

But  taste  without  integrity  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  esthete.  That  is  why,  as 
Professor  Gilbert  Murray  says,  we  are 
apt  to  look  on  the  artist  with  both  ad¬ 
miration  and  mistrust.  It  is  a  sad  com¬ 
mentary  on  our  system  of  social  values 
that  the  word  “moral”  is  almost  a  term 
of  disrepute.  No  one  would  think  of 
talking  to  students  about  manners  and 
morals  without  first  making  an  apology. 

There  is  a  reason  for  this.  Our  sys¬ 
tem  of  education  is  essentially  aristo¬ 
cratic  in  origin.  In  an  aristocratic 
society,  the  home  supplied  the  training 
in  culture  and  morals,  while  the  colleges 
and  universities  supplied  the  training 
of  the  intellect.  But  in  the  democratiza¬ 
tion  of  education  we  have  opened  the 
doors  to  the  masses.  The  students  com¬ 
posing  the  body  of  this  great  Leviathan, 
are  immature  in  taste,  in  morals,  and  in 
manners.  Their  chief  ambition  is  to  get 
ahead.  Coupled  with  this  fact  is  the 
growing  tendency  to  shift  moral  train¬ 
ing  from  the  home  to  public  institu¬ 
tions.  The  result  is  that  if  students  do 
not  receive  from  the  colleges  a  severe 
emotional  and  moral  discipline,  they  will 
go  into  life  without  it. 
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And  here  let  me  register  a  warning. 
1  suspect,  although  I  have  no  definite 
evidence,  that  the  small  college  is  the 
last  refuge  of  idealism  in  education.  1 
think  it  would  be  a  pity,  if  the  associa¬ 
tion,  in  its  effort  to  standardize  the 
small  college,  were  to  destroy  its  indi¬ 
viduality.  There  seems  to  be  a  paradox 
in  our  current  social  theory.  Just  at  a 
time  when  we  have  learned  more  about 
individual  differences  than  ever  before, 
we  are  living  in  a  social  structure  in 
which  the  individual  threatens  to  be  lost 
in  the  largeness  of  indistinction. 

The  second  need  which  is  widely  felt 
is  the  need  for  a  clarification  of  the 
functions  of  the  Liberal  Arts  college. 
The  demands  placed  on  the  Liberal 
Arts  college  to  supply  professional  and 
vocational  training  have  been  so  great 
that  its  very  existence  has  been  threat¬ 
ened.  This  movement  toward  vocational 
training  gave  every  indication  of  being 
in  line  with  my  basal  assumption, 
namely,  that  of  adjusting  the  educative 
process  to  the  needs  of  society.  But 
what  kind  of  society  do  we  want?  A 
society  of  intellectual  and  technical  me¬ 
chanics?  If  so,  then  abolish  the  Liberal 
Arts  college.  But  if  we  want  a  society 
in  which  occupational  endeavor  is  in¬ 
cidental  to  humane  living,  then  the  Lib¬ 
eral  Arts  college  is  the  very  heart  of  our 
culture.  I  should  put  the  case  even 
stronger.  From  what  evidence  I  have 
been  able  to  gather,  it  appears  to  be 
true  that,  even  in  a  pragmatic  basis,  the 
man  who  has  had  a  broad  and  general 
training,  can,  in  the  long  run,  do  the 
technical  task  better  than  the  narrowly 
trained  expert.  I  can  never  forget  that 
British  Statesmen  are  brought  up  on 
Plato’s  Republic  and  Aristotle’s  Poli¬ 
tics.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  policy  of 
turning  colleges  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sci¬ 


ences  into  trade  schools  has  been  short 
sighted  and,  if  persisted  in,  will  be  fatal 
to  the  creation  of  a  humane  and  cul¬ 
tural  life. 

The  function  of  the  Liberal  Arts  col¬ 
lege  turns  on  the  answer  to  this  ques¬ 
tion.  Is  a  broad  and  cultural  education 
a  luxury,  beginning  and  ending  in  spec¬ 
ulative  detachment,  or  is  it  the  very 
foundation  for  the  expert  in  whatever 
field  he  may  choose  to  enter? 

This  question  is  one  that  can  be 
answered  by  a  study  of  facts.  Are  the 
men  who  succeed  in  medicine,  journal¬ 
ism,  business,  and  the  industries  those 
who  are  broadly  trained,  or  those  who 
use  their  undergraduate  training  as  a 
means  of  acquiring  specialized  and  tech¬ 
nical  fitness? 

The  Head  of  our  Chemistry  Depart¬ 
ment  tells  me  that  the  industries  are 
demanding  chemists  with  a  general 
training  in  the  science  of  chemistry.  The 
technical  slant  required  in  the  industry 
can  be  acquired  after  one  enters  the 
profession.  It  appears  to  be  true  that 
students  with  the  A.B.  degree  are  more 
successful  in  the  study  of  medicine  than 
those  with  the  B.S.  degree.  The  news¬ 
papers  are  demanding  young  journalists 
who  know  something.  The  technical  as¬ 
pects  are  better  acquired  after  one  en¬ 
ters  a  newspaper  office.  Considerations 
of  this  sort  lead  one  to  ask  whether  the 
Liberal  Arts  college  is  rightly  perform¬ 
ing  its  function. 

What  counts  in  every  reform,  educa¬ 
tional,  economic,  or  political,  are  the 
social  values  to  be  derived  from  it. 
Should  not  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  assume  a  position  of  leadership  in 
the  creation  and  clarification  of  these 
values,  thus  bringing  educational  policy 
into  line  with  the  requirements  of  the 
good  life? 
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II.  FROM  THE  POINT  OF  VIEW  OF  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
Dean  Ernest  O.  Melby,  Northwestern  University 


During  the  period  in  which  the  North 
Central  Association  has  influenced 
American  secondary  and  higher  edu¬ 
cation  many  far  reaching  educational 
changes  have  taken  place.  In  fact  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  American  edu¬ 
cation  has  been  more  or  less  completely 
redirected.  It  is  inevitable  that  these 
changes  should  affect  all  the  relation¬ 
ships  existing  between  the  association 
and  its  member  schools  both  collegiate 
and  secondary,  as  well  as  the  role  of  the 
association  in  service  to  its  members  and 
to  education.  Let  us  therefore  briefly 
review  certain  important  educational 
changes  and  point  out  their  implications 
concerning  the  role  of  the  Association. 

When  the  Association  was  first  or¬ 
ganized  education  was  concerned  with 
the  mastery  of  fixed  bodies  of  subject 
matter  by  students.  Such  a  concept  of 
education  had  much  to  commend  it.  It 
was  logical,  consistent,  and  reasonably 
easy  of  administration.  Under  it  there 
were  few  really  serious  curriculum  prob¬ 
lems.  The  curriculum  in  chemistry  for 
example  was  determined  by  the  limits 
of  this  particular  science.  In  similar 
fashion  the  subject  matter  boundaries 
of  all  subjects  provided  the  answers  to 
curriculum  problems.  Educational  insti¬ 
tutions  existed.  They  had  always  ex¬ 
isted.  The  student  came  to  them  and 
took  what  they  had  to  offer.  If  he 
failed  to  master  what  ever  he  under¬ 
took,  this  fact  was  taken  to  be  evidence 
of  his  laziness,  or  perhaps  general  un¬ 
fitness  for  academic  pursuits.  Such 
students  had  a  convenient  way  of  elim¬ 
inating  themselves  and  of  thereby  solv¬ 
ing  or  at  least  removing  the  instructor’s 
problems.  The  school  could  remain  un¬ 
defiled  by  the  presence  of  those  who  did 
not  succeed. 

Such  a  concept  of  education  was  con¬ 


trolled,  so  to  say,  from  the  top.  The 
university  or  college  had  a  corner  on 
academic  respectability.  It  knew  what 
should  be  taught  and  it  dictated  to  the 
secondary  schools  while  the  secondary 
schools  in  turn  dictated  to  the  elemen¬ 
tary  schools.  The  net  effect  was  a  logi¬ 
cal,  selective  system  of  education. 
Children  who  at  the  end  of  the  first 
grade  were  unable  to  show  a  given  level 
of  educational  growth  were  failed.  Thus, 
in  this  and  in  each  succeeding  grade 
the  unfit  were  eliminated  or  at  least 
retarded  so  that  the  fixed  curriculum  at 
each  educational  level  might  be  at¬ 
tempted  only  by  those  who  were  deemed 
to  be  fit  to  attempt  it.  The  system  was 
logical  and  if  those  who  operated  it 
were  uniformly  consistent  in  its  appli¬ 
cation  it  would  work  without  question. 
It  was,  however,  a  system  which  pro¬ 
duced  a  tremendous  educational  scrap 
heap  of  human  beings  who  were  elim¬ 
inated  at  one  level  or  another.  In  terms 
of  this  system  such  individuals  were 
educable. 

In  such  a  concept  of  education,  uni¬ 
form  standards  were  important  and  they 
were  relatively  simple  to  administer.  It 
was  of  course  important  that  institu¬ 
tions  and  teachers  at  each  level  held 
students  to  an  adequate  mastery  of  their 
work.  It  was  important  that  each  insti¬ 
tution  admitted  only  those  fit  for  its 
program.  It  was  important  that  each 
institution  provide  the  necessary  staff, 
equipment,  and  materials  for  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  the  then  generally  accepted 
program  of  education.  Since  there  was 
in  reality  only  one  program,  standards 
could  be  uniform  from  school  to  school. 
For  each  school  the  problem  was  to 
select  the  students  who  were  able  to 
master  this  more  or  less  uniform  pro¬ 
gram.  If  mistakes  were  made  in  selec- 
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tion,  the  faculty  had  a  ready  instrument 
in  the  form  of  failures  and  other  mark¬ 
ing  devices.  Through  the  generous  use 
of  these  devices  academic  halls  could 
be  kept  pure  and  undehled. 

In  such  a  setting  the  Association  be¬ 
gan  and  continued  its  work.  Standards 
for  colleges  and  standards  for  high 
schools  were  appropriately  set  up.  In¬ 
spection  was  the  order  of  the  day. 
Schools  passed  or  did  not  pass  inspec¬ 
tion  much  as  the  pupils  in  them  passed 
or  did  not  pass  their  examinations.  The 
association  was  an  agency  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  standards.  It  rendered  dis¬ 
tinguished  service  as  a  logical  agency 
in  a  thoroughly  logical  system  of  edu¬ 
cation. 

But  even  in  1896  there  were  forces 
at  work  destined  to  overthrow  the  then 
current  s)rstem  of  education.  High 
school  enrollment  had  begun  to  in¬ 
crease.  Every  decade  after  1880  it 
doubled.  To  be  sure  high  school  teach¬ 
ers  redoubled  their  efforts  in  flunking 
out  the  increasing  hordes  of  pupils  but 
it  was  to  no  avail.  Even  into  the  late 
twenties  this  flunking  machinery  was 
going  full  blast.  The  high  school  in  my 
own  community  failed  28.8  per  cent  of 
its  students  in  1928.  But  even  the  last 
outposts  fell  before  the  legions  of  .Amer¬ 
ican  youth  whose  more  or  less  blind 
faith  in  education  drove  them  into  our 
secondary  schools  by  the  millions. 

In  the  first  decade  of  the  present  cen¬ 
tury  studies  of  failures  in  our  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  challenged  the  thinking  of 
laymen  and  teachers  alike.  Then  came 
the  measurement  movement  which 
brought  into  bold  relief  the  true  nature 
of  individual  differences  among  chil¬ 
dren.  These  differences  were  so  striking 
they  could  no  longer  be  ignored  in  a 
democracy.  Dewey  and  others  chal¬ 
lenged  American  teachers  with  the  rights 
of  individuals  and  with  the  importance 
of  respect  for  personality.  .A  different 


psychology  emphasized  the  concept  of 
education  as  growth  and  the  importance 
of  concern  for  the  “whole  child.” 

Today  there  is  hardly  a  theoretical 
vestige  of  the  selective  system  in  Amer¬ 
ican  public  education.  VVe  are  attempt¬ 
ing  to  educate  all  of  the  children  even 
through  high  school  and  on  into  college 
years.  No  longer  is  public  education 
concerned  with  the  selection  of  stu¬ 
dents.  It  must  educate  them  all.  Since 
it  cannot  select  students  to  fit  its  pro¬ 
gram,  it  must  develop  a  program  to  fit 
its  students.  Therein  lies  a  thorough 
going  educational  revolution.  This  rev¬ 
olution  has  been  less  complete  in  the 
upper  grades  of  the  elementary  school 
than  in  the  lower  grades,  less  complete 
in  high  school  than  in  elementary 
schools  but  even  the  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  are  no  longer  unaffected.  The 
flunking  machinery  is  still  in  operation 
but  its  output  is  lessened  and  in  some 
schools  it  has  ceased  to  operate  entirely. 
Private  institutions  may  deny  that  they 
worship  at  the  shrine  of  educational 
democracy  but  a  careful  examination 
of  their  student  bodies  would  reveal  the 
presence  of  many  who  are  ill  adapted 
to  the  programs  they  are  pursuing. 

Thus,  four  decades  after  its  origin  the 
association  finds  itself  forced  to  oper¬ 
ate  in  a  new  atmosphere,  under  a  dif¬ 
ferent  philosophy  and  faced  as  a  result 
with  new  and  different  problems.  We 
know  that  each  child  is  to  be  educated 
for  as  long  a  period  as  society  is  unable 
or  unwilling  to  employ  him  in  gainful 
pursuits.  We  know  that  no  two  chil¬ 
dren  and  no  two  groups  of  pupils  are 
alike.  As  each  child  must  be  viewed  as 
a  unique  organism  so  each  school  must 
be  viewed  as  a  unique  organism,  an 
organism  which  responds  to  its  own  pe¬ 
culiar  problems.  Each  school  is  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  problem  of  selection,  but 
it  is  not  the  problem  of  selecting  stu¬ 
dents.  It  is  the  problem  of  helping  each 
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Student  to  select  the  activities  which 
will  contribute  most  richly  to  his  growth. 
No  two  schools  can  therefore  be  alike 
and  must  not  be  alike. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  its  response  to 
the  needs  of  individuals  that  the  school 
has  changed.  It  is  in  addition  acquiring 
a  social  consciousness,  a  recognition  of 
its  relationship  to  American  democracy. 
Educators  are  baffled  by  the  problem 
of  the  attitude  of  the  school  toward  so¬ 
cial  change,  by  the  conflict  between  the 
life  of  the  community  and  the  life  of 
the  school,  by  the  hazardous  position  in 
which  our  democracy  finds  itself  in  spite 
of  the  efforts  of  the  most  elaborate  edu¬ 
cational  machinery  the  world  has  ever 
known.  Without  doubt  these  staggering 
problems  will  occupy  American  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  next  quarter  century.  So 
far  we  have  been  chiefly  concerned  with 
what  the  school  should  do  for  democra¬ 
cy.  We  have  barely  begun  to  think 
about  what  democracy  will  do  to  the 
school. 

Most  of  us  have  studied  democracy 
as  a  political  concept.  We  have  thought 
principally  of  votes,  majority  rule,  and 
compromise.  Little  attention  has  been 
given  to  democracy  as  a  general  pattern 
of  human  relationships,  to  democracy  in 
its  social,  economic,  educational,  cul¬ 
tural  and  spiritual  significance.  As  these 
meanings  of  democracy  are  explored 
they  open  up  new  possibilities  for  hu¬ 
man  progress  and  a  far  more  significant 
role  for  education.  As  yet  we  can  get 
only  glimpses  of  the  new  school.  But 
these  suggest  far  reaching  changes  in 
the  life  of  the  school.  Increasingly  we 
recognize  that  it  is  life  itself  which  edu¬ 
cates.  If  democratic  life  is  to  be  pos¬ 
sible  in  our  society  it  must  first  be 
possible  in  the  school.  We  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  to  educate  individuals  in  an  autoc¬ 
racy  and  expect  them  to  go  out  in 
adult  life  and  proceed  to  build  a  de¬ 
mocracy.  We  must  not  expect  children 


who  live  under  an  educational  dictator¬ 
ship  to  understand  the  meaning  of  free¬ 
dom  in  a  social  sense.  It  is  futile  and 
stupid  to  bemoan  the  weakness  and  in¬ 
completeness  of  democracy  in  our  na¬ 
tional  life  as  long  as  we  as  educators 
run  schools  according  to  a  fascist  pat¬ 
tern  of  organization.  Likewise  it  ill 
becomes  us  to  demand  the  right  to  de¬ 
termine  the  future  course  of  our  society 
when  we  have  thus  far  failed  to  show 
that  we  either  understand  or  can  prac¬ 
tice  democracy  in  our  own  immediate 
sphere  of  activity.  Our  first  step  should 
be  to  achieve  democracy  in  our  own 
realm.  When  we  do  the  school  will  be  so 
thoroughly  reoriented  that  we  should 
fail  to  recognize  it  as  the  same  social 
agency. 

If  education  is  to  be  truly  democratic  it 
cannot  at  the  same  time  be  authoritarian 
in  character.  We  cannot  conceive  it  as  a 
pattern  determined  by  central  groups, 
agencies,  or  individuals,  and  then  super¬ 
imposed  up>on  committees  or  individuals 
according  to  the  familiar  industrial 
pattern.  On  the  contrary  educational 
values  and  educational  practices  must 
find  their  justification  in  their  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  growth  of  individual  chil¬ 
dren,  youth,  and  adults.  It  is  our  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  growth  of  a  child  that  we 
find  the  actual  test  of  an  educational 
concept  or  procedure.  Standards  are 
meaningful  only  as  they  apply  to  indi¬ 
viduals.  They  do  not  determine  educa¬ 
tional  procedure  but  the  result  from 
educational  activity.  We  educate  first 
and  then  our  standards  emerge.  The 
waltzes  written  by  the  younger  Straus 
violated  the  standards  of  his  day  but 
they  set  new  standards,  standards  which 
resulted  from  his  work,  and  not  stand¬ 
ards  he  sought  to  reach.  So  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  each  child  we  seek  not  to 
imitate  or  attain  arbitrary  goals  but 
to  stimulate  an  organism  to  grow  along 
such  lines  that  standards  emerge. 
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The  authoritative  pattern  in  educa¬ 
tion  is  challenged  from  still  another 
source,  namely,  the  scientific  movement. 
Science  abhors  dictation.  It  is  in  open 
conflict  with  authority.  It  has  regard 
only  for  truth.  It  provides  us  with  a 
method  for  the  discovery  of  truth.  This 
method  provides  for  constant  change, 
for  repeated  check  of  findings  with  ex¬ 
perience,  for  the  discard  of  false  values 
and  outworn  modes  of  behavior.  It,  also, 
is  a  method  which  creates  its  own 
standards. 

Forty  years  after  the  founding  of  the 
North  Central  Association,  it  finds  itself 
confronted  by  the  passing  of  the  au¬ 
thoritarian,  centralized,  institutional 
concept  of  education.  This  concept  has 
been  rendered  impractical  by  our  policy 
of  universal  education.  It  has  been  ren¬ 
dered  undesirable  by  our  democracy  and 
unnecessary  by  our  science.  We  have 
gone  to  considerable  length  in  dealing 
with  this  passing  of  the  authoritative 
conception  of  education  because  in  our 
judgment  it  more  than  anything  else 
suggests  the  role  of  the  association  in 
service  to  member  institutions.  If  edu¬ 
cation  is  to  be  viewed  as  an  authorita¬ 
tive,  subject  centered,  institutional  ven¬ 
ture  in  which  limits  of  subject  matter, 
control  of  administrative  agencies,  and 
selective  undemocratic  concepts  of  edu¬ 
cation  are  to  hold  sway,  then  it  is  clear 
that  the  role  of  association  must  lie  in 
the  setting  of  uniform  standards  and  in 
the  maintenance  of  inspectorial  over¬ 
sight.  If  on  the  other  hand,  education 
is  to  be  viewed  as  a  democratic  child 
centered  enterprise  with  broad  social 
objectives,  an  enterprise  sensitive  to  the 
meaning  of  our  democracy  and  perme¬ 
ated  with  its  social  philosophy;  an 
undertaking  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  science  as  a  meth¬ 
od  for  the  discovery  of  truth,  the  role  of 
the  association  will  be  markedly  differ¬ 
ent.  It  is  my  judgment  that  the  latter 


view  is  not  only  destined  to  prevail  but 
that  it  is  already  making  progress. 

Under  this  emerging  concept  of  edu¬ 
cation  what  are  the  ways  in  which  the 
Association  can  best  serve  its  member 
schools?  Clearly  it  will  not  be  chiefly 
through  the  setting  of  uniform  stand¬ 
ards  of  a  traditional  sort.  Nor  through 
inspection  and  accrediting.  In  fact  both 
inspection  and  accrediting  are  vicious 
in  that  they  focus  the  attention  of  local 
school  authorities  on  the  meeting  of  ar¬ 
bitrary  standards  rather  than  on  serv¬ 
ice  to  students.  In  this  connection  we 
should  not  forget  that  university  and 
college  control  has  retarded  progress  in 
secondary  education  to  a  large  degree. 
Any  effort  on  the  part  of  an  association 
of  this  kind  to  set  standards  and  to  in¬ 
spect  and  approve  or  reject  will  be  likely 
to  constitute  a  brake  on  progress. 
Uniqueness  of  response  to  the  needs  of 
its' own  students  rather  than  conformity 
to  arbitrary  concepts  is  the  goal. 

But  you  say,  are  there  no  standards? 
Yes,  we  shall  have  standards  but  not  of 
the  sort  we  have  had  in  the  past.  Today 
when  we  say  a  school  has  high  stand¬ 
ards  we  mean  merely  that  it  accepts 
only  students  of  great  ability.  Thus  our 
past  standards  have  only  to  do  with  the 
student.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  college, 
for  example,  which  based  its  claim  to 
high  standards  on  the  basis  that  it  had 
contributed  richly  to  the  growth  of  the 
students  it  received,  in  other  words,  on 
its  own  achievements?  Probably  the 
best  school  in  the  city  of  Chicago  is  the 
Montefiori  school.  I  think  it  best  be¬ 
cause  it  probably  does  more  for  the 
pupils  it  gets  than  any  other.  So  our 
standard  for  the  school  of  the  future 
will  not  be  the  brightness  of  its  students 
but  its  success  in  promoting  their  edu¬ 
cational  growth.  Each  institution  will 
be  judged  by  the  effectiveness  of  its  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  needs  of  its  students  and 
its  community. 
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If  not  through  inspection  and  accred¬ 
iting,  how  will  the  association  serve? 
Here  we  can  learn  much  from  the 
emerging  philosophy  of  leadership  with¬ 
in  our  more  progressive  schools.  In 
these  schools  the  supervisor  and  the  su¬ 
pervisory  organization  are  not  a  threat. 
Their  functions  are  not  inspectorial  or 
authoritative.  In  such  schools  each 
teacher  is  viewed  as  an  expert  in  her 
field  of  work.  There  is  complete  respect 
for  her  as  a  personality.  She  is  freed  to 
use  her  professional  knowledge  and  skill 
in  the  service  of  the  child.  The  super¬ 
visor  is  a  counselor,  a  sympathetic 
helper,  a  stimulating  associate.  In  a  city 
of  considerable  size  the  leadership  en¬ 
courages  variation,  permits  and  in  fact 
urges  each  school  to  take  on  uniqueness 
in  terms  of  its  own  problems  and  its 
own  social  setting. 

In  like  manner  the  North  Central  As¬ 
sociation  must  cease  to  be  viewed  as  a 
big  stick  over  member  schools.  It  should 
be  viewed  as  a  voluntary  association  of 
high  minded  professionally  competent 
educators  and  educational  institutions, 
the  activities  of  which  are  marked  by 
professional  sincerity.  Its  chief  function 
should  not  be  authoritative  inspection 
and  accrediting.  It  should  be  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  counselor,  a  helper,  a  leader  in 
encouraging  each  school  and  each  facul¬ 
ty  member  to  make  the  most  adequate 
response  to  the  educational  situation 
which  confronts  this  faculty  member  or 
school.  It  should  permit  and  encourage 
variation,  urging  each  school  to  become 
unique. 

In  so  doing  it  need  have  no  lack  of 
useful  activity.  It  can  provide  a  free 
and  appropriate  forum  for  the  group 
thinking  of  its  members,  such  as  is  pre¬ 
sented  by  its  meetings.  It  can  conduct, 


sponsor  and  support  research  activities 
by  means  of  which  educational  practice 
can  be  improved.  It  can  serve  as  a  clear¬ 
ing  house  for  bringing  improved  prac¬ 
tices  to  the  attention  of  its  members.  It 
can  collect  data  in  regard  to  the  educa¬ 
tional  practices  of  its  members  not  with 
the  thought  that  the  results  of  such 
studies  must  lead  to  standard  practices 
but  rather  that  the  possession  of  such 
information  on  the  part  of  individual 
schools  will  be  stimulating.  It  can  study 
problems  of  teacher  education,  problems 
of  materials  of  teaching,  problems  of 
curriculum,  problems  of  school  organi¬ 
zation  and  educational  organization. 
Furthermore,  it  can  encourage  experi¬ 
mentation  and  also  publish  the  results 
of  experimentation. 

In  all  of  these  activities  the  associa¬ 
tion  is  serving  the  members  rather  than 
the  members  serving  the  association. 
The  association  belongs  to  the  members. 
The  members  do  not  belong  to  the  as¬ 
sociation.  In  a  democracy  this  is  a  fun¬ 
damental  distinction.  All  social  agencies 
in  a  democracy  must  serve  the  people. 
The  people  do  not  serve  the  agencies. 
This  distinction  sets  us  as  a  democratic 
people  apart  from  totalitarian  states  in 
which  the  people  must  serve  the  state 
and  its  agencies.  If  the  North  Central 
Association  is  to  be  an  appropriate 
agency  for  educational  progress  in  a  de¬ 
mocracy  it  must  become  essentially 
democratic  in  spirit  and  function.  To  at¬ 
tain  such  democracy  it  must  substitute 
creative  aims  of  individual  schools  and 
teachers  and  pupils  for  arbitrary  stand¬ 
ards,  professional  stimuli  and  self  evalu¬ 
ation  for  inspection,  educational  science 
for  authority,  uniqueness  for  uniformity 
and  respect,  for  personality,  for  respect 
for  rules  and  regulations. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING  IN  LAW 

President  Eugene  A.  Gilmore 
State  University  of  Iowa 


A  DISCUSSION  of  the  relation  of  the  col¬ 
lege  of  liberal  arts  to  the  professional 
training  in  law  should  begin  with  call¬ 
ing  attention  to  the  distinction  between 
the  nature  of  the  profession  itself  and 
its  functions,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
training  of  those  who  are  to  practice 
this  profession  on  the  other.  This  dis¬ 
tinction  is  applicable  to  all  professions 
and  callings.  The  first  concern  of  the 
community,  if  the  profession  is  deemed 
essential,  is  to  have  the  functions  of 
such  profession  performed,  albeit  not 
with  ideal  efficiency.  The  progress  to¬ 
ward  higher  standards  can  never  ignore 
the  public  need  for  the  services  of  the 
profession,  and  the  intensity  of  this  need 
varies  with  the  function  itself.  High 
standards  for  those  who  are  to  engage 
in  the  profession  of  engineering  might 
be  more  readily  accepted  than  high 
standards  for  those  who  would  engage 
in  the  profession  of  the  healing  arts  or 
the  profession  of  law.  Moreover,  if  the 
profession  is  one  whose  functions  have  a 
political  significance  there  will  be  more 
hesitancy  concerning  the  adoption  of 
high  standards  than  would  be  the  case 
of  a  profession  whose  functions  have  no 
political  significance.  The  legal  profes¬ 
sion  presents  a  situation  where  training 
had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  qualify¬ 
ing  a  person  to  pursue  it,  thus  indicating 
that  training  and  educational  equipment 
may  in  public  estimation  be  of  little 
significance  as  compared  with  impor¬ 
tance  of  assuring  an  open  and  unre- 

1  A  paper  read  before  the  Commission  on  In¬ 
stitutions  of  Higher  Education,  April  23,  1936. — 
The  Editor. 


stricted  exercise  of  the  professional 
function  deemed  essential  to  the  com¬ 
munity. 

Much  ridicule  has  been  heaped  upon 
that  well  known  provision  of  the  Indi¬ 
ana  constitution  which  provides  that 
any  person  of  good  moral  character  is 
entitled  to  practice  law.  Some  have  re¬ 
garded  this  as  merely  a  generous  politi¬ 
cal  flourish,  prompted  by  the  equalitari- 
an  philosophy  expressed  in  the  preamble 
of  our  federal  and  state  constitutions 
and  based  upon  our  democratic  concep¬ 
tions  of  society.  This,  however,  explains 
it  only  in  part.  There  is  something  much 
more  fundamental  back  of  it.  It  is  re¬ 
lated  more  closely  than  is  generally 
recognized  to  another  well-known  pro¬ 
vision  in  our  traditional  bill  of  rights: 
“Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting 
the  establishment  of  a  religion  or  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof.”  The 
rebellion  against  the  chained  Bible  and 
the  state  monopoly  of  religion  and  re¬ 
ligious  ministration  with  the  rigidly 
closed  and  guarded  priesthood  and  cler¬ 
gy  needs  no  elaboration.  Likewise,  the 
framers  of  the  Indiana  constitution  were 
not  unaware  of  the  privileged  groups 
that  had  acquired,  with  the  aid  of  the 
state,  a  virtual  monopoly  of  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  important  government  func¬ 
tion  of  dispensing  of  justice.  So  averse 
were  they  to  monopoly  with  respect  to 
this  essential  service  that  they  supple¬ 
mented  the  constitutional  provision  with 
a  statute  providing  that  every  man 
shall  have  a  right  to  appear  in  any  court 
on  his  own  behalf.  Similar  provision  is 
found  in  all  the  states  of  the  Union. 
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The  often  repeated  ridicule  that  a  man 
who  acts  as  his  own  lawyer  has  a  fool 
for  a  client  does  not  touch  the  funda¬ 
mental  idea  underlying  such  legislation. 

The  ancient  statutes  against  monop¬ 
oly  and  privilege  and  all  their  numer¬ 
ous  progeny  which  appear  in  many 
forms  in  our  present  body  of  law  bear 
eloquent  witness  to  the  ultimate  fact 
that  the  people,  through  some  form  of 
organized  political  power,  will  ultimate¬ 
ly  get  what  they  believe  to  be  essential 
for  their  welfare,  and  that  they  will  not 
be  permanently  blocked  by  Brahman, 
albeit  wise,  conceptions  of  standards  as 
to  quality  and  efficiency.  Pure  food  laws 
may  fix  standards  of  quality,  weight  and 
production  conditions  for  wholesome 
bread,  but  regardless  of  standards,  the 
people  will  get  their  bread  and  they 
will  not  long  submit  to  monopolistic 
conditions  growing  out  of  rigid  stand¬ 
ards  when  such  conditions  make  bread 
too  difficult  to  get  or  put  its  price  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  the  average  man.  In 
some  way  people  always  circumvent  a 
monopoly  of  any  kind,  whether  it  re¬ 
lates  to  bread,  religion,  law,  or  medical 
care,  however  high  the  motives  which 
prompted  its  creation  and  however  im¬ 
mediately  disastrous  the  results  of  the 
disregard  of  prescribed  standards. 

Historically  an  over-emphasis  on 
standards  and  restrictions  based  on 
numbers,  even  though  set  up  with  the 
highest  motives,  may  defeat  the  very 
object  sought  to  be  accomplished,  con¬ 
ceding  that  the  object  be  solely  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  public  welfare  and  only 
incidentally  the  welfare  of  the  privi¬ 
leged  group. 

The  practice  of  law  differs  from  most 
other  professions  in  that  it  has  to  do 
very  largely  with  the  function  which, 
for  many  years,  has  been  recognized  as 
peculiarly  one  of  the  essential  functions 
of  the  State,  namely  the  administration 
of  justice.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 


movement  for  raising  the  standards  of 
qualification  for  those  who  would  par¬ 
ticipate  in  this  state  function  has  not 
proceeded  as  rapidly  nor  as  far  as  the 
raising  of  standards  in  other  professions 
less  intimately  associated  with  the  state 
and  less  concerned  with  political  ad¬ 
ministration.  As  compared  with  the 
medical  profession,  the  legal  profession 
concededly  lags  far  behind  in  the  move¬ 
ment  toward  higher  standards.  This  lag, 
however,  is  not  entirely  due  to  a  lack 
of  appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
high  standards  for  those  who  would 
practice  law.  It  is  due  to  the  philosophy 
embodied  in  the  Indiana  constitutional 
provision  above  mentioned  and  to  a 
feeling  that  the  important  function  of 
administering  justice  should  not  fall 
into  the  hands  of  too  restricted  a  group. 

A  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the  col¬ 
lege  of  liberal  arts  to  professional  train¬ 
ing  in  law  should  keep  always  in  mind 
the  nature  of  the  functions  of  the  law¬ 
yer  and  the  traditional  attitude  toward 
the  effect  of  restrictions  growing  out  of 
the  higher  standards  upon  the  function 
itself.  That  this  traditional  attitude 
still  has  much  potency  is  evidenced  by 
a  brief  account  of  how  men  are  being 
prepared  for  the  practice  of  law  and  of 
the  extent  to  which  college  education 
constitutes  a  part  of  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  the  Bar. 

As  to  pre-professional  education,  23 
states  require  two  years  of  college  work 
or  its  equivalent  before  beginning  the 
study  of  law.  Six  other  states  require 
two  years  of  college  work  before  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  Bar  but  not  necessarily  be¬ 
fore  beginning  the  study  of  law.  Nine¬ 
teen  states  will  accept  completion  of  a 
high  school  course  or  its  equivalent, 
such  completion  to  be  accomplished  be¬ 
fore  beginning  the  study  of  law  or,  in 
a  few  instances,  before  taking  the  bar 
examinations. 

As  to  the  extent  and  period  of  law 
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Study,  only  8  states  require  the  study  to  these  approved  groups,  and  in  these  un- 
be  done  in  a  law  school.  Most  of  the  approved  schools  are  about  51  per  cent 
states  require  three  years  of  law  study,  of  the  law  students  preparing  for  the 
although  there  are  still  a  few  states  Bar  by  law  school  study, 
with  no  requirement  at  all,  or  the  re-  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  of 
quirement  of  a  period  less  than  three  these  109  unapproved  schools,  13  re¬ 
years.  There  are  now  in  operation  in  quire  two  years  of  college  work  or  its 
the  United  States,  197  law  schools  with  equivalent  for  admission  or  at  least  be- 
a  total  enrollment  of  about  42,000  stu-  fore  graduation.  This  requirement  is 
dents.  There  is  no  accurate  record  of  made  in  compliance  with  an  express 
the  number  of  students  who  are  pre-  statutory  provision  of  the  state  where 
paring  for  the  Bar  outside  of  the  law  the  school  is  located.  Adding  these  13 
school.  A  great  majority,  however,  pre-  schools  to  the  approved  list,  there  are 
pare  themselves  wholly  or  partly  in  10 1  law  schools  out  of  a  total  of  197 
some  kind  of  a  law  school.  that  require  two  years  of  college  study 

The  law  schools  fall  roughly  into  two  for  admission  to  the  Bar. 
groups:  Group  1  comprises  those  schools  The  enrollment  in  the  approved 
that  are  members  of  the  Association  of  schools  is  about  20,000;  in  the  unap- 
American  Law  Schools.  This  is  a  volun-  proved  schools,  but  schools  which  re- 
tary  organization  of  law  schools  that  quire  two  years  of  college  work,  10,000. 
bind  themselves  to  maintain  certain  There  are  approximately  12,000  prepar- 
standards,  such  as,  at  least  two  years  ing  for  the  Bar  in  law  schools  that  im- 
of  college  work  before  beginning  the  pose  no  requirement  of  any  kind  of 
study  of  law,  three  years  of  full-time  college  study.  The  maximum  number  of 
resident  study  in  a  law  school  or  four  students  whose  professional  preparation 
years  part-time  law  study,  a  minimum  includes  two  years  of  college  work  is 
number  of  full-time  teachers,  a  stand-  uot  more  than  30,000,  or  not  more  than 
ard  school  year,  and  a  minimum  library  20,000,  if  only  the  approved  schools  be 
and  physical  equipment.  listed.  The  first  figure  represents  the 

Group  2  includes  the  schools  ap-  maximum  constituency  which  the  col- 
proved  by  the  American  Bar  Associa-  lege  of  Liberal  Arts  can  help  to  train, 
tion.  This  is  the  national  organization  lu  frankness,  however,  it  should  be  rec- 
of  lawyers  which  corresponds  roughly  ognized  that  the  second  figure,  namely 
to  the  American  Medical  Association  for  20,000,  or  less  than  one  half  of  the  total 
doctors.  The  minimum  stardards  recom-  students,  is  really  the  constituency 
mended  by  the  Bar  Association  and  re-  which  the  college  reaches  effectively, 
quired  as  a  condition  for  approval  by  because  these  are  the  students  in  the 
that  Association  are  substantially  the  schools  that  are  integral  parts  of  a 
same  as  those  of  the  Association  of  university  or  that  maintain  a  reason- 
American  Law  Schools.  ably  intimate  contact  with  a  college. 

There  are  82  law  schools  in  the  As-  Having  ascertained  the  approximate 
sociation  of  American  Law  Schools,  constituency,  what  can  the  College  of 
These  are  also  on  the  approved  list  of  Liberal  Arts  contribute  to  their  prepara- 
the  American  Bar  Association.  In  ad-  tion  for  the  Bar?  The  minimum  con¬ 
dition,  the  American  Bar  Association  tribution  is  the  providing  of  the  sixty 
has  approved  six  schools  not  in  the  As-  units  of  college  work.  When  the  two 
sociation  of  Law  Schools.  There  are,  years  pre-legal  requirement  was  estab- 
therefore,  109  law  schools  outside  of  Hshed  the  question  arose  as  to  whether 
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any  or  all  of  the  content  should  be  pre¬ 
scribed.  So  far  as  the  American  Bar  As¬ 
sociation  approved  list  is  concerned 
there  is  no  prescription.  Any  sixty  cred¬ 
its  are  acceptable,  and  in  many  of  the 
states,  evidence  of  having  these  credits 
may  be  established  by  passing  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  examination. 

In  actual  practice,  the  first  year  of 
pre-legal  study  is  substantially  the 
freshman  year  of  the  usual  college 
course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science.  The  sec¬ 
ond  year  is  largely  elective  and  is  made 
up  of  the  courses  which  sophomores  in 
college  usually  take. 

The  Association  of  .American  Law 
Schools,  as  early  as  1909,  appointed  a 
committee  to  consider  the  question 
whether  the  two  years  of  pre-law  study 
should  not  be  prescribed  in  detail  as  to 
its  content.  This  Committee  reported  as 
follows: 


upon  that  of  the  teacher.  In  the  absence  of 
particular  considerations,  the  subjects  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  two-year  course  are.  in  the 
opinion  of  your  committee,  best  calculated, 
under  existing  conditions,  to  give  the  desired 
results. 

Courses  in  economics,  political  science  and 
sociology  are  strongly  recommended  because 
of  their  helpfulness  to  a  thorough  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  law.  It  is  believed,  however,  that 
their  study  should  be  in  the  main  postponed 
until  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  the  pro¬ 
spective  law  student’s  curriculum. 

The  report  was  adopted  without  much 
discussion.  In  practice,  however,  most 
of  the  schools  continue  to  admit  stu¬ 
dents  who  presented  sixty  college  cred¬ 
its,  and  did  not  specify  the  subjects 
which  the  credits  should  represent. 

The  subject  arose  again  in  1922 
when  the  Committee  on  Curriculum  was 
asked  to  consider  the  question  of  pre¬ 
scribing  the  content  of  the  pre-legal 
course.  This  Committee  reported  as  fol¬ 
lows: 


Your  committee  appointed  to  suggest  a 
program  of  university  courses  for  students 
preparing  for  the  study  of  law,  recommends; 

ist.  That  students  devoting  only  two  years 
to  such  work  take:  English  (rhetoric  and  com¬ 
position),  two  years.  Latin  or  Greek,  two 
years.  German  of  French,  two  years.  Mathe¬ 
matics.  or  a  natural  or  physical  science,  one 
year.  History,  including  English  and  Ameri¬ 
can  constitutional  history,  two  years.  Experi¬ 
mental  psychology. 

2d.  That  students  devoting  three  or  four 
years  to  such  preparation  take,  in  addition  to 
the  above,  courses  in  economics,  political  sci¬ 
ence,  sociology  and  other  courses  in  history, 
philosophy,  and  in  the  natural  or  physical 
sciences. 

In  making  the  above  recommendations, 
your  committee  has  been  guided  by  the 
thought  that  the  principal  aim  of  the  first 
two  years  should  be  to  give  to  the  student  a 
thorough  mental  training.  The  informational 
side  of  courses,  however  useful,  should  be 
subordinated  at  this  time  to  the  primary  ob¬ 
ject  of  teaching  the  student  to  think  and  to 
work.  A  few  subjects  thoroughly  taught  are 
of  far  greater  value  than  a  superficial  knowl¬ 
edge  of  many.  Bearing  this  principle  in  mind, 
the  choice  of  courses  will  in  the  end  depend 
largely  upon  the  character  of  the  student  and 


Another  question  was  referred  to  this  com¬ 
mittee  with  the  option  of  considering  it  or 
not  as  we  might  deem  best,  namely — 

Should  law  schools  that  require  college 
work  for  admission,  attempt  to  prescribe,  in 
part  at  least,  of  what  that  college  work  should 
consist,  in  order  to  assure  to  their  students  an 
acquaintance  with  those  academic  subjects 
most  useful  in  the  study  and  practice  of  the 
profession  ? 

The  Committee  then  incorporated  the 
report  of  the  Committee  of  1909  and 
concluded  with  the  following  para¬ 
graph: 

The  present  Committee  decided  not  to  un¬ 
dertake  a  new  report  on  this  subject,  but  to 
recall  the  1Q09  report  to  the  attention  of  the 
Association  as  a  basis  for  discussion  or,  if 
deemed  advisable,  for  reference  to  a  commit¬ 
tee  for  fresh  consideration. 

In  1924  the  Committee  on  Curricu¬ 
lum  again  reported  as  follows: 

Your  committee  has  made  a  survey  of  the 
present  opinion  among  member  schools  as 
regards  the  kinds,  as  opposed  to  the  quanti¬ 
ty  or  grade,  of  work  which  should  be  re- 
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quired  by  member  schools  for  admission 
thereto.  A  questionnaire  was  sent  and  the 
most  interesting  responses  were  made  to  the 
following  questions: 

a.  Should  any  particular  course  be  required 
by  the  Law  School  for  admission  to  the  Law 
School? 

b.  If  so,  name  or  describe  briefly  the  courses 
which,  in  your  opinion,  should  be  required. 

The  outstanding  fact  as  to  the  returns  is 
that,  of  the  forty-three  schools  which  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  questionnaire,  thirty-one 
stated  unqualifiedly  that  the  law  school 
should  require  no  particular  course  for  en¬ 
trance  while  twelve  answered  the  first  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  affirmative. 

Of  the  twelve  who  would  require  some 
course,  five  would  require  English  only  and 
one  Latin  only.  Six  would  require  some  of 
the  various  courses  in  the  tabulation  which 
follows: 

Of  the  thirty-one  who  would  require  no 
course,  fourteen  would  nevertheless  recom¬ 
mend  some  of  the  various  courses  included 
in  a  tabulation  which  follows,  while  seven¬ 
teen  make  no  suggestion  as  to  any  course  or 
courses  to  be  recommended  to  students  in¬ 
tending  to  study  law. 

The  tabulation  of  courses  to  which 
the  Committee  refers  includes  history, 
political  science,  economics,  sociology, 
English,  mathematics,  one  of  the  natu¬ 
ral  sciences,  Latin  or  a  modern  lan¬ 
guage,  philosophy,  logic,  ethics. 

The  Committee  report  concluded 
with  the  following  statement: 

This  survey  seems  to  indicate  that  there  is 
a  substantial  opinion  to  the  effect  that  the 
kind  of  pre-legal  training  is  no  part  of  the 
problem  of  the  law  school,  and  that  as  to  the 
contrary  opinions  there  is  no  substantial  ex¬ 
pert  judgment  in  agreement  concerning  what 
such  training  should  be  as  indicated  by  the 
wide  variety  of  subjects  named.  In  many 
cases  the  listing  of  the  subjects  seems  to  rep¬ 
resent  merely  the  writer’s  opinion  as  to  what 
constitutes  sound  general  ^ucation  for  the 
law  or  for  any  other  purpose. 

There  the  matter  stands  today,  al¬ 
though  proposals  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time  to  specify  the  content  of 
the  pre-legal  course.  There  are  now  in 
the  Association  of  American  Law 
Schools,  5  schools  requiring  a  degree  for 


entrance;  26  schools  requiring  three 
years  of  college  work,  and  51  requiring 
two  years  of  college  work.  While  some 
of  these  schools  recommend  certain 
courses,  most  of  them  make  no  specific 
requirement. 

Aside  from  the  general  advice  and 
recommendations  above  indicated,  the 
question  of  the  courses  which  prospec¬ 
tive  law  students  should  take  during  the 
two  or  three  years  of  pre-college  study 
is  left  practically  in  the  hands  of  the 
liberal  arts  colleges.  Even  the  Harvard 
Law  School  which  requires  a  baccalau¬ 
reate  degree  for  admission,  does  not  ex¬ 
amine  into  the  content  of  the  course  on 
which  the  degree  is  based  but  will  ac¬ 
cept  a  graduate  from  any  reputable  col¬ 
lege  of  liberal  arts. 

The  prevailing  view  in  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  American  Law  Schools  as  to  pre- 
legal  college  study  is  that  whatever  the 
length  of  the  period  of  such  pre-legal 
course,  it  should  aim  to  train  students 
to  think  clearly  and  accurately,  and  to 
acquire  habits  of  sustained  and  con¬ 
centrated  study.  It  is  not  so  much  a 
question  of  what  particular  subjects  a 
student  studies  as  the  acquisition  of 
good,  studious  habits  and  the  demon¬ 
stration  of  ability  to  do  college  work  of 
more  than  average  quality.  A  number 
of  schools,  while  not  attempting  to 
prescribe  the  subjects  to  be  studied,  do 
insist  upon  a  specified  average,  and  in 
addition,  a  few  schools  apply  aptitude 
and  achievement  tests  of  their  own  in 
order  to  determine  whether  the  person 
seeking  admission  has  the  ability  to 
deal  successfully  with  the  type  of  mate¬ 
rial  which  makes  up  the  usual  law  cur¬ 
riculum.  One  aspect  of  this  desired  ca¬ 
pacity  relates  to  the  ability  to  deal  ab¬ 
stractly  with  legal  concepts  expressing 
relationships.  It  is  believed  by  many 
legal  educators  that  mathematics  is  one 
subject  which  is  especially  well  adapted 
to  develop  such  capacity. 
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The  willingness  of  the  law  schools 
and  the  legal  profession  to  leave  the 
content  of  the  pre-legal  study  unspeci¬ 
fied  indicates  that  the  profession  is  pri¬ 
marily  concerned  with  the  type  of  mind 
rather  that  the  specific  information  that 
the  would-be-lawyer  brings  to  his  profes¬ 
sional  preparation.  The  value  of  a  four- 
year  college  course  or  even  one  half  of 
such  course  lies  in  its  liberalizing  effect 
upon  those  who  pursue  it.  It  is  cus¬ 
tomarily  said  that  what  is  desired  is  a 
liberal  education,  which  should  precede 
a  technical  professional  education,  and 
the  man  who  has  a  liberal  education  is 
said  to  be  cultured  and  well  cultivated. 
Those  are  words  of  nebulous  content. 
In  the  language  of  former  President 
Eliot  of  Harvard,  “The  best  acquisition 
of  a  cultivated  man  is  a  liberal  frame  of 
mind  or  way  of  thinking.”  The  chief 
justification  for  putting  ahead  of  pro¬ 
fessional  study  a  period  of  liberal  study 
is  to  secure  this  liberal  frame  of  mind. 
In  law,  as  in  medicine,  engineering, 
dentistry  and  other  professions,  the 
tendency  of  those  engaged  in  teaching 
the  technical  and  professional  courses 
is  to  become  concept-bound,  and  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  traditional  mode  or  habit  of 
thinking  about  the  subject  matter  of  the 
profession.  Professional  teaching  is  al¬ 
ways  in  danger  of  becoming  merely  the 
teaching  of  fixed  concepts  by  the  use 
of  rigid  techniques  and  without  ade¬ 
quate  consideration  of  whether  the  rea¬ 
sons  behind  the  concepts  and  tech¬ 
niques  still  exist  and  are  still  applicable 
to  modem  conditions  of  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  life.  The  chief  service  of  the  col¬ 
lege  or  the  university  is  to  supply  a 
period  of  liberal  study  which  will  help 
to  rescue  the  professions  from  their  own 
traditionalism;  to  detach  them  from 
their  own  concepts;  to  make  them  less 
vocational  and  less  dominated  by  imme¬ 
diate  vocational  objectives;  to  give  them 
a  better  historical  background  and  a 


better  appreciation  of  the  relation  of 
the  specific  area  of  the  profession  to 
other  areas  of  human  knowledge;  to 
make  them  more  liberal  and  more  re¬ 
ceptive  with  respect  to  the  social  and 
economic  implications  governing  the 
exercise  of  the  profession. 

The  need  for  this  liberalization  and 
and  greater  receptivity  is  clear.  How  it 
is  to  be  accomplished  is  debatable.  The 
ideal  plan  is  to  have  the  professional 
study  preceded  by  a  period  of  three,  and 
preferably  four,  years  of  liberal  stud¬ 
ies.  This  will  bring  not  only  maturity 
but  elasticity  of  mind  and  a  better  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  relation  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  learning  to  the  entire  field  of 
human  knowledge.  It  will  also  bring  to 
the  law  school  students  who  in  the 
liberal  and  non-professional  areas  have 
acquired  mental  habits  of  thought  un¬ 
trammelled  by  professional  concepts 
and  traditions.  To  build  a  professional 
course  immediately  upon  a  high  school 
course  is  starting  a  student  prematurely 
down  the  technical  and  professional 
road,  where  he  will  encounter  only  the 
accepted  concepts  and  techniques  of  his 
calling.  It  is  too  much  like  taking  the 
high  school  graduate  and  putting  him 
out  as  an  apprentice  to  learn  a  trade. 
His  immediate  introduction  into  the 
skills  of  the  trade  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  teacher  who  is  himself 
skillful  as  a  craftsman  forecloses 
a  view  into  the  larger  fields  of  hu¬ 
man  knowledge  and  precludes  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  a  liberal  frame  of  mind 
or  way  of  thinking.  One  great  need  of 
the  legal  profession,  and  for  that  matter 
all  professions,  is  an  increased  number 
of  men  who  can  think  successfully  and 
clearly  in  terms  of  non-professional  con¬ 
cepts.  The  most  likely  way  of  meeting 
this  need  is  a  period  of  maturity  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  ordinary  liberal  arts 
course. 

To  the  objection  that  to  require  a  col- 
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lege  degree,  or  even  three  years  of  col¬ 
lege  work,  will  unduly  prolong  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  preparation,  it  may  be  answered 
that,  in  view  of  the  steadily  increasing 
number  of  students  seeking  to  enter  the 
profession,  such  higher  pre-legal  re¬ 
quirements  can  be  established  without 
restricting  too  much  the  needed  supply  of 
well-trained  lawyers  for  the  community. 

Thirty-one  of  the  eighty-two  Associ¬ 
ation  schools  now  require  at  least  three 
years  of  college  work.  In  actual  prac¬ 
tice,  the  numbfer  of  students  who  offer 
more  than  this  minimum  requirement 
prescribed  by  statute  or  school  entrance 
regulation,  is  rapidly  increasing.  The 
history  of  legal  education  shows  that 
with  the  raising  of  pre-legal  educational 
standards,  the  number  of  law  students 
does  not  permanently  decline  and  that 


within  a  short  time  after  the  higher 
standards  are  imposed  the  number  of 
students  able  to  meet  these  standards 
approximates  the  number  applying  un¬ 
der  a  low  standard  regime.  The  trend 
would  seem  to  be  clearly  toward  a  min¬ 
imum  of  three  years  of  college  work. 
Eventually  graduation  from  college  will 
be  prescribed.  Legal  study  is  passing 
steadily  toward  strictly  graduate  levels. 
Meanwhile  the  only  course  for  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Liberal  Arts  is  to  insist  that  the 
two  or  three  years  of  college  work  shall 
be  devoted  to  subjects  which  will  de¬ 
velop  habits  of  close  and  sustained 
thinking  and  which  will  give  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  a  better  historical  background  of 
his  profession  and  a  better  perspective 
of  the  relation  of  law  to  all  other  social 
sciences. 


PREPARATION  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  MEDICINE* 


Fred  C.  Zapffe,  M.D. 

Secretary,  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges 


For  many  years  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  have  been  laboring  under  the  false 
impression  that  a  student  who  intends 
to  study  medicine  later  must  have  a  spe¬ 
cial  preparation  for  that  particular 
field.  Such  special  preparation  is  also 
being  offered  for  other  fields  of  en¬ 
deavor.  Therefore,  one  finds  listed  in 
college  catalogs  or  announcements  many 
so-called  “pre”  courses.  So  far  as 
medicine  is  concerned,  this  special 
preparation  has  missed  the  mark  to  a 
considerable  degree.  It  is  a  sort  of  pre¬ 
professional  “training”  to  which  many 
objections  can  be  raised.  First  of  all,  it 
is  based  on  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
real  objective  aimed  at  by  the  minimum 
requirements  for  admission  to  medical 
schools.  It  seems  to  be  the  belief  of 
college  authorities  that  scientifically 
“trained”  students  are  preferred  to 
those  not  so  trained.  This  is  far  from 
the  actual  intent  of  these  requirements. 

As  a  first  step  to  bringing  this  to  the 
attention  of  the  arts  colleges,  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Council  of  the  Association  of 
American  Medical  Colleges  two  years 
ago  passed  a  resolution  condemning 
“premedical”  courses  as  not  meeting  the 
requirements  for  professional  study, 
i.e.,  medicine.  A  copy  of  this  resolution 
was  sent  to  each  of  the  four  hundred 
arts  colleges  sending  three  or  more  stu¬ 
dents  to  medical  school  each  year.  The 
reaction  was  not  what  one  might  have 
expected  it  to  be.  Only  a  few  colleges 
asked  for  embellishment  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion.  Of  these  some  expressed  agree- 

1  A  paper  read  before  the  Commission  on  In¬ 
stitutions  of  Higher  Education,  April  *3,  1936. — 
The  Edito«. 


ment  with  it.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  an¬ 
nouncement  failed  to  achieve  the  result 
expected. 

Studies  made  by  the  Association  of 
American  Medical  Colleges  over  a  p>e- 
riod  of  many  years  and  by  executives  of 
medical  schools  on  the  accomplishment 
of  students  in  medical  school  have  shown 
conclusively  that  students  who  have 
come  through  regular  courses  and  who 
have  not  taken  too  much  science  in  col¬ 
lege  do  better  work  in  medical  school 
than  do  those  students  who  have  loaded 
down  with  science.  True,  students  in¬ 
tending  to  study  medicine  must  have 
some  science,  but  experience  has  shown 
that  they  must  also  have  culture;  they 
must  have  a  good  general  education. 
Medicine  being  both  an  art  and  a  sci¬ 
ence,  its  practitioners  should  be  well 
educated  men.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  a  scientist  is  not  a  well  educated 
man :  rather,  that  the  physician  must  be 
more  than  a  scientist;  he  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  practice  the  art  as  well  as  the 
science  of  medicine.  He  must  be,  first 
of  all,  a  man  of  culture  which  he  cannot 
be  if  he  has  not  taken  sufficient  cultural 
subjects  in  college. 

The  setting  up  of  “premedical” 
classes  and  courses  by  the  colleges  has 
led  to  the  creation  of  some  monstrosities 
in  education.  For  instance,  in  one  col¬ 
lege,  the  professor  of  biology  feels  that 
inasmuch  as  most,  if  not  all,  of  his  stu¬ 
dents  intend  to  study  medicine,  he  must 
expose  them  to  a  course  which  is  a  sort 
of  mixture  of  a  little  of  biology,  histol¬ 
ogy,  embryology,  human  anatomy  and 
comparative  anatomy.  Consequently,  his 
students  do  not  have  the  opportunity  of 
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becoming  sufficiently  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  biology  and,  they  account 
for  many  failures  in  medical  schools.  In 
other  institutions,  these  “premedical” 
courses  are  specially  outlined  for  this 
group  of  students.  They  are  segregated 
from  their  fellow  students,  thus  being 
deprived  of  the  benefits  which  accrue 
from  a  healthful  college  atmosphere. 
Again,  the  time  to  get  what  the  college 
has  to  offer  in  education,  social  contacts 
and  the  wholesome  influence  of  college 
life,  is  during  the  two  or  more  years 
spent  in  college.  None  of  the  courses  of¬ 
fered  by  the  college  can  be  taken  in  the 
medical  school.  Therefore,  chemistry, 
physics  and  biology — not  to  mention 
that  most  important  subject,  English — 
must  be  taken  in  college.  All  students, 
regardless  of  their  future  intentions, 
should  take  the  same  courses,  given  as 
the  college  deems  best,  for  as  long  a 
time  as  is  needed  to  cover  the  ground 
thoroughly  and  well.  Medical  schools 
are  eager  that  this  be  done.  They  are  not 
attempting  to  dictate  in  the  matter  at 
all. 

The  requirements  laid  down  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  medical  schools  are  mini¬ 
mum.  Individual  medical  schools  may 
and  do  go  farther  than  this,  setting  up 
requirements  which  they  feel  their  pro¬ 
spective  students  must  meet.  However, 
there  is  ample  opportunity  for  the  two 
year  student  to  gain  admission  to  a  good 
medical  school,  and  experience  has 
shown  that  these  students  carry  on  well, 
with  honor  to  themselves  and  to  their 
alma  mater.  They  are  not  discriminated 
against  in  any  way.  In  1935,  ii  per  cent 
of  the  freshmen  in  medical  schools  had 
less  than  three  years  of  college  work. 
They  represented  62  per  cent  of  the  ap¬ 
plicants  in  this  group  as  against 
62.4  per  cent  of  accepted  applicants  in 
the  A.B.  group.  Is  that  discrimination? 
Indeed,  not. 

Medical  schools  have  complained 


that  their  students  are  not  sufficiently 
prepared  in  chemistry  and  in  physics.  1 
Perhaps,  the  reason  for  this  is  that  they  If 
had  been  exposed  to  “pre-medical”  [i 
courses.  They  are  not  ready  to  go  on  in  p 
biochemistry  nor  do  they  know  enough  | 
of  physics  to  be  able  to  use  the  appara-  | 
tus  used  in  physiology,  pharmacology  ■ 
and  in  the  examination  of  patients.  The  I 
colleges  have  said  that  one  year  in  I 
physics  is  not  enough  time  for  the  | 
proper  teaching  of  physics.  Some  physi¬ 
cists  ask  for  two  years.  Some  chemists  j 
ask  for  four  years.  The  medical  schools  j 
are  not  opposing  these  views.  All  they 
ask  for  is  “not  less  than.”  Many  col¬ 
leges  asert  that  they  cannot  give  ade¬ 
quate  preparation  in  two  years.  The 
medical  schools  are  not  setting  a  two 
year  limit.  Again,  they  only  ask  for 
“not  less  than.”  It  is  the  business  of  the 
college  to  make  the  decision  as  to  what 
it  f;an  and  cannot  do. 

Students  are  realizing  that  they  need 
more  than  two  years  of  college;  more 
than  just  science.  Of  the  1935  freshmen. 

52  per  cent  held  a  degree,  and  each 
year,  the  number  of  students  with  an 
A.B.  degree  has  become  larger  and  the 
number  with  a  B.S.  degree  smaller. 

The  Association  of  American  Medi-  | 
cal  Colleges  has  repeatedly  recom¬ 
mended  that  its  students  should  take 
more  cultural  subjects,  especially  psy¬ 
chology,  philosophy,  literature,  sociolo-  I 

gy,  economics,  more  recently,  genetics,  I 

mathematics.  If  these  subjects  and  oth-  I 

ers  of  equal  value  in  laying  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  a  good  education — not  “train-  j 
ing,”  cannot  be  taken  in  two  years,  and  I 
we  know  that  that  is  not  possible,  then 
why  not  three  or  more  years  of  college  | 

work?  Surely,  it  is  well  worth  while  for  j 

any  one  to  get  a  good  education  when  j 

he  can  get  it,  regardless  of  his  future  | 

field  of  activity.  A  few  arts  colleges  are 
aware  of  the  situation  and  have  state¬ 
ments  to  this  effect  in  their  catalogs. 
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I  believe  that  general  education  has 
not  progressed  as  it  should.  It  is  still 
the  slave  of  old  traditions  and  methods 
of  procedure.  There  is  still  too  much 
mass  production;  too  little  individuali¬ 
zation.  In  my  opinion,  the  prescrip¬ 
tion  of  “time”  in  connection  with 
courses  should  be  done  away  with  en¬ 
tirely.  Accomplishment  should  be  the 
basis  of  judgment  as  to  whether  a  stu¬ 
dent  should  be  passed  or  not.  Merely 
to  have  complied  with  the  prescription 
of  “hours”  in  any  discipline  is  not  the 
determinant  for  adequacy.  A  student 
who  has  put  in  the  required  amount  of 
time  and  secures  a  passing  grade,  no 
more,  should  not  be  considered  as  hav¬ 
ing  met  the  requirement  of  satisfactory 
or  adequate  accomplishment.  Either  we 
should  raise  the  passing  mark  or  the 
method  of  examination,  or  give  students 
more  individual  attention,  or  all  three. 

It  is  significant  that  in  1934  of  those 
students  who  were  recommended  by 
their  college  for  admission  to  medical 
school,  or  who  would  have  been  recom¬ 
mended  had  the  college  been  asked  to 
make  a  recommendation,  only  5  per 
cent  failed  to  make  a  clear  record; 
whereas,  of  the  group  not  recommended, 
30  per  cent  failed  in  their  work.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  no  student  in  the 
lower  third  of  his  class,  the  just  passing 
studnt,  would  have  been  or  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  his  college. 

I  have  often  heard  it  said  that  the 
requirements  of  medical  schools  differ 
so  widely  that  the  colleges  find  that 
they  must  include  in  the  courses  of  in¬ 
tending  medical  students  many  subjects 
which  take  time  from  other  more,  or  at 
least,  equally  valuable  courses.  That 
may  be  true,  but  why  keep  an  eye  out 
for  special  preparation?  Why  not  give 
every  student  the  same  courses,  keeping 
him  for  as  long  a  time  as  is  needed  to 
cover  the  ground  well?  A  good  educa¬ 
tion  is  good  preparation  for  any  held. 


Why  attempt  to  make  specialists  in  col¬ 
lege?  Specialism  should  come  as  a  fu¬ 
ture  development  in  life.  It  should  be 
based  on  a  good  general  education  and 
necessitate  further  study  in  the  ^lecial 
held. 

What  is  the  purpose  and  aim  of  the 
requirements  for  admission  to  medical 
schools?  Apparently,  there  is  a  rather 
widespread  belief  that  the  requirements 
call  for  a  certain  number  of  credits. 
Often  one  sees  an  evaluation  of  credits 
of  prospective  medical  students  bearing 
the  statement  “has  met  the  require¬ 
ments  for  admission  to  a  class  A  medi¬ 
cal  school.”  This  statement,  of  course, 
refers  only  to  the  credits  and  not  to  the 
scholarship  of  the  student.  Further¬ 
more,  class  A  medical  schools  passed  out 
of  the  picture  many  years  ago.  This 
classihcation,  once  made,  was  dropped 
by  its  creator,  the  Council  on  Medical 
Education  and  Hospitals  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Medical  Association,  quite  a  few 
years  ago.  This  Council  substituted  for 
that  classification  a  list  of  “approved” 
medical  schools.  This  action  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  noticed  except  by 
the  medical  schools. 

The  fact  that  a  student  has  received 
credits  which  on  paper  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  admission  to  a  medical 
school  does  not  indicate  that  the  holder 
thereof  will  be  admitted  or  even  con¬ 
sidered  favorably  as  an  applicant. 
Thousands  of  applicants  who  meet  the 
requirements  on  the  basis  of  credits  are 
rejected  by  medical  schools  because  of 
poor  scholarship  in  college.  Medical 
schools  try  to  select  applicants  who,  so 
far  as  all  the  evidence  presented  and 
secured  is  concerned,  seem  to  have  the 
education,  mental  fitness  or  aptitude  and 
personality  which  fits  them  for  the  study 
of  medicine.  The  minimum  require¬ 
ments  are  the  starting  point.  To  them 
are  added  scholarship,  aptitude  as 
shown  by  the  results  of  the  aptitude 
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test  sponsored  by  the  Association  of 
American  Medical  Colleges  (more  than 
10,000  students  in  about  600  arts  col¬ 
leges  take  the  test  annually) ,  other  psy¬ 
chological  tests,  personnel  tests,  etc.. 
Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  every  effort 
is  made,  and  every  aid  to  good  selection 
is  used  to  secure  those  students  who 
have  at  least  a  reasonable  chance  of 
carrying  the  load  of  medical  work. 

The  entrance  requirements  are  not 
rigid.  They  are,  in  fact,  quite  elastic.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  an  applicant  be 
able  to  meet  all  of  the  requirements 
even  in  the  required  subjects.  If  he  has 
not  had  biology,  for  instance,  and  it  is 
p)ositively  evident  that  he  would  make 
a  good  physician,  as  shown  by  his  rec¬ 
ord  of  accomplishment,  he  can  be  ad¬ 
mitted  on  approval  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges.  .\ny  desirable  appli¬ 
cant  who  lacks  credit  in  not  more  than 
two  of  the  required  subjects  may  be  ad¬ 
mitted  on  passing  examinations  in  these 
subjects,  provided  that  he  has  completed 
at  least  two  years  of  college  work  and 
has  a  high  scholarship  record.  An  appli¬ 
cant  who  has  completed  three  years  of 
college  work  and  presents  evidence  of 
having  accomplished  work  of  distinction 
in  one  or  more  fields  of  learning  but 
lacks  credits  in  any  or  all  of  the  required 
subjects  may  be  admitted  by  passing 
examinations  in  these  subjects.  These 
examinations  are  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  the  Executive  Council. 

It  must  be  evident,  therefore,  that 
scholarship,  not  credits  is  the  determin¬ 
ing  factor  in  acceptance  or  rejection. 
Any  applicant  who  is  properly  prepared 
for  the  study  of  medicine  may  be  ac¬ 
ceptable.  Slavish  adherence  to  aged 
methods  of  accreditation  on  the  basis 
of  time  spent  in  college  rather  than  a 
high  order  of  scholarship,  regardless  of 
time  is,  I  believe,  responsible  for  much 
of  the  grief  which  besets  medical  schools 


in  their  selection  of  students  and  for  I 
the  poor  work  done  by  many  students  i 
after  they  get  into  medical  s^ool.  I 

Each  year,  for  many  years,  about  15  I 
per  cent  of  freshmen  fail  of  promotion  I 
to  the  sophomore  year.  True,  there  al-  | 
ways  will  be  failures,  for  many  and  ob-  I 
vious  reasons.  Weeding  out  the  unfit  | 
gives  many  failures  but  I  feel  that  the  | 
large  percentage  of  failures  is  caused  hy  I 
insufficient  or  inadequate  preparation  I 
for  the  study  of  medicine.  A  few  stu-  | 
dents  seem  to  realize  this  and  return  to  I 
college  for  additional  work.  It  might  be  I 
a  good  plan  to  encourage  many  more  to  I 
do  likewise.  A  year,  or  even  a  part  of  a  | 
year  in  medical  school  lays  bare  many  I 
shortcomings  and  stresses  the  need  for  j 
further  preparation.  Most  of  the  fail¬ 
ures  are  on  account  of  poor  scholarship,  j 
—12  per  cent  in  1934-1935. 

Medical  teaching  has  undergone  a 
noteworthy  revision  in  the  past  ten 
years.  The  fact  that  it  is  not  possible,  I 
for  obvious  reasons,  to  lengthen  the  I 
medical  course  has  led  to  revision  of 
courses.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  not  possible 
to  make  a  good  physician  in  four  or 
five  years,  if  the  internship  is  a  require¬ 
ment  for  graduation,  or  even  more  years, 
stress  is  now  laid  on  laying  a  good  foun¬ 
dation  and  pointing  out  that  continued 
study  after  graduation  is  an  absolute 
sine  qua  non  for  the  good  practice  of 
medicine.  Many  medical  schools  are 
now  offering  opportunities  for  such  con¬ 
tinued  study  by  means  of  organized 
graduate  work  extending  over  a  period 
of  three  or  more  years.  Annually  post¬ 
graduate  courses  of  one  or  more  weeks 
duration  are  given.  Alumni  are  urged 
to  attend  these  courses,  for  which,  usu¬ 
ally,  no  fee  is  charged,  and,  incidentally, 
the  organization  of  alumni  is  now  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  major  interest  and  importance  in 
every  medical  school. 

Undergraduate  teaching  is  now  on  an 
educational  basis,  not  a  pumping  in  of 
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knowledge  process.  Only  fundamentals 
are  presented  and  stressed;  reading  of 
the  literature  is  encouraged  and  made  a 
definite  part  of  instruction;  students 
must  assume  the  major  part  of  the  load 
of  learning;  the  instructors  point  the 
way,  guide  and  direct,  supervise  but  do 
not  attempt  to  stuff  a  mass  of  factual 
knowledge  into  the  student.  The  student 
works  harder  than  he  once  did  and  the 
result  of  his  and  the  instructors  work  is 
quite  apparent.  Correlation  between  all 
the  departments  represented  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum  has  changed  and  made  easier  the 
learning  of  fundamentals  and  likewise 
the  raising  of  the  superstructure.  Doubt¬ 
less,  this  method  of  teaching  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  some  of  the  student  failures.  It 
eliminates,  to  a  considerable  degree, 
the  student  with  a  good  memory.  Re¬ 
duction  in  the  number  of  required  hours 
has  given  every  student  more  time  to 
study  and  to  think  and  apply  reason  to 
problems.  He  is  learning  to  understand 
as  well  as  to  know.  Time  is  secondary  to 
accomplishment;  accomplishment  is  the 
sole  basis  for  giving  credit.  The  slow  stu¬ 
dent  has  as  much  opportunity  to  learn 
and  to  succeed  as  has  the  good  student. 
He  is  not  lectured  and  quizzed  to  death. 
He  is  given  time  to  figure  it  out  for  him¬ 
self. 

I  believe  that  it  is  extremely  impor¬ 
tant  to  realize  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
give  a  student  all  that  is  known  in  any 
field,  surely  not  in  all  fields,  in  the  short 
space  of  four  years.  That  is  as  true  of 
college  work  as  it  is  of  medical  work. 
Then,  why  attempt  it?  Why  not  pre¬ 
scribe  the  work  and  leave  the  matter  of 
time  more  or  less  to  the  student?  Why 
not  revamp  all  courses  by  presenting 
only  fundamentals  and  leaving  the  ac¬ 


quisition  of  more  knowledge  to  the  fu¬ 
ture?  Why  not  give  the  slow,  plodding 
student  a  chance? 

Perhaps,  an  argument  which  might 
be  made  against  the  plan  is  that  it  re¬ 
quires  more  of  the  instructor’s  time.  It 
does  not,  as  our  teachers  have  found 
out.  It  does  require  additional  effort 
but  it  insures  for  the  student  somewhat 
more  personal  attention  than  he  now 
receives.  Now,  each  student  is  required 
to  devote  the  same  number  of  hours  to 
the  course  regardless  of  his  ability  to 
assimilate.  Teachers  are  too  often  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  class  as  a  whole  rather 
than  with  the  individual  student.  For 
some,  teaching  is  an  unwelcome  chore, 
one  required  by  the  regulations,  hence 
to  be  done  as  quickly  as  possible,  leav¬ 
ing  the  student  to  sink  or  swim,  with¬ 
out  any  effort  being  made  to  haul  him 
back  onto  dry  land  and  set  him  firmly 
on  his  feet  educationally. 

Inasmuch  as  the  product  of  the  med¬ 
ical  school  is  largely  dependent  on  what 
the  college  produces,  I  would  like  to 
see  the  time  when  future  medical  stu¬ 
dents  will  be  better  prepared  for  the 
study  of  medicine  by  getting  a  good  gen¬ 
eral  education,  with  more  culture  than 
science,  with  a  better  realization  of 
what  lies  before  them,  having  made  the 
most  of  their  opportunities  in  college, 
and  college  authorities  doing  their  ut¬ 
most  to  dissuade  such  of  their  students 
as  are  not  adequately  prepared  or  who 
are  not  fitted  for  the  study  and  the 
practice  of  medicine  from  entering  this 
field.  If  the  colleges  will  fulfill  their 
function,  in  their  own  way,  the  medical 
schools  will  get  a  better  student  body, 
showing  a  higher  degree  of  scholarship 
and  fewer  failures. 
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In  the  present  educational  program  of 
this  country,  school  music  is  at  a  “cross 
roads  in  its  history.”  It  may  continue  to 
function  as  it  has,  or  it  may  take  cog¬ 
nizance  of  new  opportunities  and  move 
forward  to  larger  areas  of  service  as  an 
educative  medium.  The  responsibility 
for  the  choice  of  “the  high  road  or  the 
low  road”  does  not  depend  as  much  on 
the  professional  musician,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  as  it  does  on  individual  educators 
and  organizations  such  as  the  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools  that  are  concerned 
with  the  broad  aspects  of  education, 
and  are  charged  with  integrating  the 
various  fields  of  study  into  a  well- 
balanced  program  for  the  development 
of  our  youth.  The  invitation  your  Chair¬ 
man  extended  to  me  to  sp>eak  to  you  this 
morning  on  this  topic  is,  I  believe,  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  desire  to  give  more  thought 
to  the  problem  presented  by  the  Arts 
in  general,  and  by  music  in  particular; 
and  I  shall  attempt  in  the  time  you  have 
allotted  me,  to  give  you  some  of  the 
basic  facts  supporting  my  initial  state¬ 
ment — music  is  at  a  “cross  roads” — 
and  offer  some  suggestions  through 
which  administrative  officers  of  school 
systems  and  organizations  such  as  this 
can  give  definite  and  effective  support 
for  a  program  for  music  which  shall  be 
worthy  of  a  prominent  place  in  any 
school  curriculum. 

To  keep  our  discussion  within  defi¬ 
nite  limits,  may  I  say  at  the  outset, 
that  we  are  concerned  this  morning, 

t  A  paper  read  before  the  Commission  on  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools,  April  28,  1936. — ^The  Editor. 


primarily  with  the  music  program  at 
the  level  of  the  senior  high  school- 
music  at  the  college  level  is  quite  a  dis¬ 
tinct  matter,  and  should  be  so  treated 
for  some  years  to  come  due  to  the  pre¬ 
cise  situation  in  the  secondary  schools 
which  we  are  about  to  consider;  nega¬ 
tively,  we  are  not  concerned  with  a  pro¬ 
gram  in  music  for  the  specially  talented 
student  although  he  would  benefit  great¬ 
ly  by  “growing  up”  under  conditions 
far  different  than  now  obtained  in  the 
majority  of  high  schools;  nor  are  we 
concerned  primarily  with  a  music  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  small  percentage  of  stu¬ 
dents  who  are  expecting  to  go  to  col¬ 
lege  though  they,  too,  would  be  better 
equipped  to  continue  at  the  college 
level  than  they  now  are.  What,  then,  is 
our  specific  objective?  The  needs  as 
far  as  music  is  concerned  of  that  large 
group  of  students  whose  formal  educa¬ 
tion,  whether  in  music  or  in  other  sub¬ 
jects  does  not  continue  after  gradua¬ 
tion  from  high  school.  In  other  words, 
we  are  concerned  with  the  school  music 
program  as  it  functions  in  training  the 
future  members  of  a  given  community 
for  participating  in  and  enriching  the 
artistic  life  of  their  city  or  town. 

With  these  limitations  of  the  subject 
established,  may  we  proceed  to  a  brief — 
and  necessarily  undocumented — sketch 
of  the  situation  as  it  now  exists  accom¬ 
panied  by  suggestions  for  improvements. 
No  one  will  object,  I  am  sure,  to  this 
statement:  Remarkable  progress  has 
been  made  in  secondary  school  music 
in  the  last  two  decades,  amounting  al¬ 
most  to  world-wide  recognition  of  a  dis- 
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^  tinct  achievement.  Certainly  in  no 
other  country  are  as  many  opportunities 

I  open  in  the  enjoyment  of  music  to  as 
large  a  population  of  students  as  are 
available  in  the  United  States.  Now  that 
we  have  waved  the  flag,  let  us  be  hon¬ 
est  and  sympathetically  critical  of  Just 
what  has  been  achieved,  rather  than  be 
smugly  satisfied  with  broad  generalities, 
which  too  often  cover  up  fundamental 
weaknesses.  I  speak  to  you  from  the 
dual  point  of  view  of  a  musician  and 
an  administrator,  and  I  trust  you  will 
consider  my  arguments  in  the  spirit  in 
which  they  are  presented,  namely  in  an 
attempt  to  “get  something  done”  about 
a  situation  which  is  too  large  and  too 
involved  for  an  individual  musician  or 
teacher  to  make  much  progress  with, 
and  too  professional  for  the  administra¬ 
tor  of  a  school  system  to  solve  by  him¬ 
self. 

Despite  the  fact  that  a  far  more 
elaborate  music  program  exists  in  high 
schools  today  than  did  twenty  and  thir¬ 
ty  years  ago,  I  think  you  will  agree  that 
it  is  largely  the  result  of  a  “budding 
process”  of  growth,  of  adding  a  course 
or  an  activity  here  or  there  without 
much  thought  as  to  the  fundamental 
objectives  which  should  motivate  an 
arts  curriculum,  or  which  should  under¬ 
lie  expansions.  I  believe  it  is  reasonably 
true  that  most  of  the  music  curricula 
now  in  use  at  the  secondary  school  lev¬ 
els  had  their  origin  in  curricula  in  the 
arts  colleges;  these  were  borrowed 
blindly  and  “swallowed  with  one  gulp,” 
by  music  supervisors  and  school  admin¬ 
istrators  with  the  feeling  that  they  were 
safe  since  it  has  what  was  being  done 
by  the  colleges — a  most  fatal  error 
in  judgment  and  understanding  of  the 
situation,  especially  in  the  arts.  More¬ 
over,  the  music  departments  are 
expected  in  many  communities  to  func¬ 
tion  as  “window  display,”  as  extra¬ 
curricular  activities,  etc.  It  is  no 


wonder,  then,  that  during  the  recent 
depression  in  many  communities  it 
was  decided  to  drop  entirely  or  to  cur¬ 
tail  the  music  department.  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  agree  that  the  administrator 
would  be  entirely  justified  under  such 
conditions  in  pruning  his  budget  at  the 
expense  of  a  department  so  set  up.  I 
believe  that  a  taxpayer  has  as  valid  a 
right  to  “value  received”  for  the  money 
that  goes  into  music  as  in  any  other 
subject  in  the  curriculum,  and  that  it 
is  the  inescapable  responsibility  of  edu¬ 
cational  organizations,  administrators 
and  musicians  to  see  to  it  that  such  is 
the  case. 

Though  it  might  not  have  been  pos¬ 
sible  to  have  taken  the  “high  road”  a  few 
years  ago,  the  conditions  are  now  ri{)e 
for  advancement  in  that  direction.  The 
value  of  work  in  the  arts  in  any  cur¬ 
riculum  is  quite  generally  recognized 
today;  the  question  of  leisure  time  is 
definitely  before  us,  and  adequate  train¬ 
ing  for  life  is  the  problem  of  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schools,  shared,  for  a  few  stu¬ 
dents,  with  the  colleges  to  which  these 
young  people  go.  In  the  field  of  music, 
new  technics  in  teaching  and  new  group 
objectives  have  been  developed;  a  to¬ 
tally  new  perspective  of  the  value  and 
function  of  the  music  department  in  the 
entire  curriculum  has  evolved.  It  is  not 
surprising  then,  that  “music  is  at  a 
cross  roads  in  its  history.”  Music  in 
the  secondary  schools  is  at  a  point 
where,  after  a  groping,  uncharted  ado¬ 
lescence,  it  may  mature  under  proper 
guidance  and  direction  in  the  years  that 
are  to  come,  to  as  high  and  dignified  a 
position  with  respiect  to  the  other  arts 
and  sciences  as  it  enjoyed  when  it  was 
one  of  the  four  fields  of  learning  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  ancient  Quadrivium. 

In  the  new  relationship  of  music  to 
the  other  fields  of  learning,  it  seems  to 
me  that  a  community  has  the  right  to 
demand  a  quality  of  professional  schol- 
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arship  and  leadership  in  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  music  department  equal  to 
that  required  in  the  sciences  or  lan¬ 
guages.  A  community  does  not  look  to 
individuals  outside  an  educational  or¬ 
ganization  to  train  its  youth  in  litera¬ 
ture,  foreign  language  or  science,  though 
there  are  doubtless  individuals  in  every 
community  who  are  as  well  trained  in 
their  fields  as  the  instructors  in  the 
school  systems.  Nevertheless  the  citi¬ 
zens  respect  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  instruction  offered  in  those  fields  by 
the  schools,  especially  if  they  have  been 
inspected  and  approved  by  an  accred¬ 
iting  association. 

Yet  the  fact  remains,  there  has  been 
no  check-up  on  music.  It  has  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  “run  where  it  listeth”;  to  be 
good  or  bad ;  to  develop  or  stagnate  out¬ 
side  the  broad  educational  program.  My 
contention,  therefore,  is  that  the  time 
I  is  opportune  for  recognition  of  the  prob- 

I  lems  presented  by  music,  and  for  the 

*  study  of  a  well-designed  music  pro- 

-  gram  integrated  and  coordinated  with 

i;  the  other  subjects  offered  at  the  second- 

I  ary  school  level.  The  large  number  of 

;  requests  received  from  superintendents 

t  in  my  own  state,  for  help  on  this  point 

j|  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  problem 

1  is  a  vital  one  and  can  no  longer  be  cast 

aside  with  a  “gesture,”  either  by  ad- 
j  ministrators  or  musicians, 

i  It  seems  to  me  that  an  initial  ap¬ 

proach  to  a  modus  operandi  could  be 
achieved  by  the  following  three  steps: 

1.  Approval  and  publication  by  an  organi¬ 
zation  such  as  the  North  Central  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  a  state¬ 
ment  of  objectnes  proper  for  an  accredited 
high  school  music  curriculum;  i.e.,  the  under¬ 
lying  philosophy  of  what  should  and  could 
be  accomplLched  in  a  given  amount  of  time 
(one,  two  or  more  “units”). 

2.  Approval  and  publication  by  an  organi¬ 
zation  such  as  the  North  Central  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  a  state¬ 
ment  in  general  terms  of  the  means  by  which 
these  objectives  may  be  achieved;  i.e.,  coordi¬ 


nation  of  the  essentials  in  music  education: 
tactual,  visual,  aural  and  intellectual. 

5.  Provision  for  checking  on  the  validity, 
or  the  formal  approval  of  work  in  music  by 
accrediting  bodies — regional  or  state;  i.e.,  for 
the  present  this  service  should  be  rendered 
only  on  request  of  such  school  systems  as  wish 
of  their  own  accord  to  meet  accrediting  stand¬ 
ards  for  music  as  in  other  “academic”  fields. 


At  the  risk  of  going  into  too  great  de¬ 
tail,  in  an  initial  presentation,  such  as 
this  is,  a  brief  amplification  of  these 
three  steps  is  now  offered: 


OBJECTIVES 


At  the  secondary  school  level,  a  well- 
designed  and  well-organized  music  cur¬ 
riculum  should  have  as  its  goal  the  bal¬ 
anced  training  of  students  who  elect 
the  first  course  (Unit  I)  or  successive 
courses  (Units  II  and  III,  etc.,)  in  such 
a  way  that  they  have  the  capacity  (o) 
to  participate  in  re-creating  music, 
{b)  to  understand  what  the  written 
symbols  of  the  language  of  music  mean, 
and  (c)  to  realize  the  emotional  content 
of  the  literature  of  the  art.  In  other 
words,  in  the  formative  years  of  a 
youth’s  training,  his  acquaintance  with 
the  art  should  not  be  undisciplined  or 
one-sided,  as  is  too  often  the  case.  At 
any  stage  in  his  development — whether 
at  the  high  school,  college,  or  profes¬ 
sional  level — a  cross-section  of  his 
training  should  show  definite  progress 
and  improvement  along  each  of  these 
three  lines  enumerated  above. 

At  the  present  time,  many  curricula 
in  high  school — and  in  college,  for  that 
matter,  too — do  not  meet  such  a  state¬ 
ment  of  objectives:  for  that  very  rea.son, 
I  feel  that  such  curricula  do  not  achieve 
a  satisfactory  educational  or  musical 
standard.  Unless  the  groundwork  in 
music  is  properly  laid  by  the  only  agen¬ 
cy  available  under  the  present  educa¬ 
tional  system — the  secondary  schools— 
the  communities  in  which  the  high 
school  graduates  settle  will  suffer  far 
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more  than  the  colleges.  Therefore,  a 
statement  of  proper  objectives  is  a  fun¬ 
damental  step  in  the  evolution  of  an 
adequate  music  curriculum  at  any  edu¬ 
cational  level. 

Possible  Plans  of  Organizing  a  Program  in 
Music  to  Meet  the  Above  Objectives 

1.  Definition  of  a  Unit  in  Music. 
Work  in  music  should  be  organized  and 
conducted  on  the  laboratory  basis,  and 
should  be  scheduled  in  school  time  as  is 
done  for  any  course.  In  other  words, 
most  of  the  work  should  be  done  under 
supervision,  except  for  individual  prac¬ 
tice  on  an  instrument  or  voice;  the  drill 
sections  in  musicianship,  the  rehearsals 
of  ensemble  groups,  and  class  instruc¬ 
tion  in  technic  should  be  unified  into  one 
program  for  simplicity  in  administra¬ 
tion,  and  should  be  scheduled  so  as  not 
to  interfere  with  elections  of  other  sub¬ 
jects.  For  example,  if  five  recitation  pe¬ 
riods  are  common  practice  in  a  given 
school  for  Latin  or  English,  ten  should 
be  required  for  the  complete  music  unit ; 
if  four  is  the  norm,  music  would  have 
eight. 

If  a  second  unit  were  offered,  it 
should  have  as  a  prerequisite,  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  first  course  or  proof  by 
examination  of  definite  proficiencies  in 
the  three  subdivisions  of  the  unit. 

The  scheduling  and  proportions  of  the 
work  in  the  three  subdivisions  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  detail,  and  is  not  pertinent  in  an 
initial  presentation  of  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  as  is  here  being  attempted. 

2.  Organization  of  a  Unit  (or  Units) 
in  Music.  It  is  recognized  at  the  outset 
that  at  this  point,  no  formula  or  set  of 
standards  can  be  laid  down  to  fit  the 
great  variety  of  conditions  which  ob¬ 
tain  in  large,  medium,  and  small  school 
systems.  However,  in  spite  of  differences 
of  enrollment,  teaching  staff,  equipment, 
rooms,  etc.,  the  results  obtainable  for 
a  given  amount  of  a  student’s  time 


should  be  fairly  normal,  if  the  program 
is  definitely  organized  and  constantly 
supervised  to  meet  pre-determined  ob¬ 
jectives. 

Students  who  have  an  interest  in 
music,  and  are  willing  to  devote  an 
amount  of  time  and  an  intensity  of  in¬ 
terest  comparable  to  that  required  in 
other  major  subjects,  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  elect  a  unit  of  music  for  full 
credit;  however,  no  credit  should  be 
given  for  less  than  the  full  first  unit. 
Students  who  might  wish  to  participate 
in  one  or  more  portions  of  the  course 
could  be  admitted  as  auditors  and  re¬ 
ceive  whatever  benefits  their  time  and 
cap>acities  entitle  them  to.  A  weekly  pro¬ 
gram  should  cover  instruction  in  three 
phases  of  music  as  follows: 

a.  Technical  skills. — The  objective  of 
this  subdivision  is  to  improve  his  profi¬ 
ciency  in  voice,  or  on  an  instrument 
(piano,  strings,  wood  or  brass  wind). 
This  instruction  can  be  organized  on 
the  class  basis  and  given  in  school  time, 
by  school  faculty;  or  if  a  student  is  too 
advanced  for  the  elementary  courses 
offered,  his  instruction  may  be  taken 
outside  of  school  with  private  teachers, 
but  checked  upon  and  graded  as  if  it 
had  been  given  in  school. 

A  student  would  be  required  to 
choose  one  branch  of  applied  music 
instruction  in  each  unit. 

b.  Musicianship.  —  The  purpose  of 
this  subdivision  is  to  improve  his  alert¬ 
ness  and  accuracy  in  the  aural,  tactual 
and  visual  use  of  the  symbols  of  the 
written  language  of  music.  This  phase 
of  the  unit  of  music  would  be  common 
to  both  vocalists  and  instrumentalists. 
It  should  not  consist  of  a  weakened 
course  in  harmony  borrowed  from  the 
college  level;  it  should  be  a  totally  new 
approach  to  a  more  practical  training 
of  the  several  mental  and  physical  fac¬ 
ulties,  with  the  emphasis  on  speed  and 
accuracy  of  recognition  and  notation  of 
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rhythms,  melodies  and  chords.  This  is 
the  most  important  and  appropriate 
training  that  a  secondary  school  can 
give.  It  was  lacking  in  the  old  system 
of  instruction  by  private  teachers. 

The  technical  trainings  acquired  un¬ 
der  applied  music  and  musicianship  are 
quite  different  in  character  and  purpose, 
yet  must  be  coordinated  and  inte¬ 
grated  if  an  educational  objective  is  to 
be  attained  in  music.  Many  high  school 
curricula  even  now  omit  or  minimize 
emphasis  on  musicianship,  and  give  but 
slight  attention  to  the  systematic  de¬ 
velopment  year  by  year  of  aural  and 
visual  technical  improvement  as  well  as 
the  attainment  of  higher  proficiencies 
in  finger  or  throat  skills.  The  emphasis 
is  too  frequently  on  mere  rehearsals 
and  public  performances  rather  than  on 
a  balanced  development  which,  if  prop¬ 
erly  conceived  and  carried  out  will  yield 
a  much  finer  quality  of  performance 
with  less  lost  motion  and  misdirected  ef¬ 
fort  than  is  now  the  case. 

c.  Literature. — ^The  goal  of  this  sub¬ 
division  is  to  provide  the  opportunity 
for  artistic  utilization  of  the  technical 
skills  and  basic  knowledge  gained  under 
applied  music  and  musicianship,  and  to 
bring  the  student  into  active  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  re-creation  of  a  work  of  art. 
The  importance  of  this  phase  of  the 
music  unit  cannot  be  overemphasized; 
nor  is  it  necessary  to  extend  the  argu¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  it,  more  than  to  say 
that  if  a  field  of  education  can  bring  a 
youth,  during  his  most  impressionable 
years,  into  direct  contact  with  truth 
and  beauty  in  their  finest  manifesta¬ 
tions  by  training  him  to  be  an  under¬ 
standing  agent  in  the  revitalization  of 
that  beauty,  that  field  is  serving  a  laud¬ 
able  and  important  function  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  his  intellect  and  his  per¬ 
sonality. 

I  feel  that  there  is  a  great  opportuni¬ 
ty  here,  that  has  been  overlooked  or 


avoided  in  the  past,  chiefly  through  a 
lack  of  proper  means  for  suiting  our 
teaching  in  music  to  the  unique  needs  of 
a  definite  age  group,  roughly  from  15 
to  20;  the  next  age  group,  from  20  to 
25,  are  too  old  and  sophisticated  to 
make  simple  and  direct  contacts  with 
art.  Therefore  the  responsibility  weighs 
heavily  on  the  high-  and  preparatory- 
schools.  Here  is  a  field  for  genuine  re¬ 
search  in  subject  matter,  methods  of 
presentation,  types  of  examination  pro¬ 
cedure,  etc.  The  typical  course  or  half 
unit  in  harmony  or  music  appreciation 
is  not  adequate  for  the  future. 

Music  is  a  living  art,  emotionally 
valid  only  when  interpreted  and  re¬ 
created.  It  requires  intelligence,  a  fine 
sense  of  values,  as  well  as  a  high  level 
of  coordination  of  several  of  the  senses. 
The  culmination  of  the  training  in  skills 
and  technics  lies  in  the  performance  of 
aa  art  work  or  in  “creative  listening” 
to  such  a  performance. 

It  seems  reasonable,  therefore,  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  music  at  the  high  school  age 
level  should  be  so  organized  and  taught 
as  to  achieve  such  results  on  the  part 
of  as  large  a  number  of  students  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  schools  furnish  the  ideal  or¬ 
ganization  skeleton  or  background,  if 
music  will  reorganize  its  procedures  to 
use  this  framework  to  the  full. 

3.  Teaching  Staff.  It  may  be  objected 
that  the  organization  of  a  program  out¬ 
lined  above  would  be  dependent  on  an 
enlarged  staff  and  a  Head  of  the  De¬ 
partment  with  vision  and  creative  imag¬ 
ination.  The  latter  requirement,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  is  fundamental;  the  numerical 
size  of  the  staff  is  not  so  important  ex¬ 
cept  as  it  would  determine  the  extent 
and  scope  of  the  offerings.  A  beginning 
can  be  made  with  a  staff  of  one  member. 
The  problem  of  reorganization  is  much 
more  difficult  in  the  larger  systems,  yet 
it  is  being  undertaken  in  various  cities 
and,  already,  favorable  results  are  ap- 
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parent.  I  would  call  your  attention  to 
what  is  going  on  in  the  music  depart* 
ment  of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  school 
system  under  Director  Russell  Morgan, 
as  an  example  of  the  working-out  of 
these  objectives  in  a  broad  plan  and  un¬ 
der  complicated  conditions;  at  the  other 
extreme,  you  could  see  how  it  works  in 
a  small  system  as  at  Adrian,  Michigan, 
where  Mr.  Kenneth  Westerman  is  Di¬ 
rector. 

To  be  sure,  each  institution  will  have 
to  work  out  its  own  solution  in  the  light 
of  its  governing  conditions,  but  the  point 
I  wish  to  stress  is,  that  now  is  the  op¬ 
portune  time  for  urging,  nay  almost 
insisting,  that  teachers  of  the  arts,  and 
especially  music,  give  more  thought  to 
the  reorganization  of  their  curricula  to 
meet  broad  educational  objectives,  and 
that  schools  and  accrediting  associations 
lend  their  normal  and  practical  support 
to  the  efforts  in  this  direction. 

Under  these  new  objectives,  the  most 
significant  developments  of  the  last  few 
years  in  secondary  school  music  edu¬ 


cation  would  be  retained:  a  capella 
choirs,  bands  and  orchestras  would  not 
be  crowded  out  or  supplanted,  but  would 
be  buttressed,  strengthened  and  sup¬ 
ported,  integrated  into  the  literature 
subdivision,  and  made  to  serve  a  defi¬ 
nite  educational  purpose.  If  an  institu¬ 
tion  offered  two  or  more  successive  units 
in  music,  provision  should  be  made  in 
the  set-up  to  keep  the  student  in  the 
ensemble  group,  vocal  or  instrumental, 
for  more  than  a  single  year,  by  design¬ 
ing  the  cycle  of  literature  to  be  studied 
on  a  two-  or  three-year  basis;  thus  the 
bands,  orchestras  and  choruses  would 
represent  cumulative  experience  in  mu¬ 
sic  performance,  which  is  a  desideratum 
in  musical  organizations  in  adult  life. 

If  a  second  or  third  unit  is  to  be  of¬ 
fered,  advanced  instruction  in  technic 
and  skills  (a),  and  in  musicianship  {b) 
would  be  required.  No  additional  in¬ 
struction  in  literature  (c),  would  be 
necessary,  as  students  in  all  of  the 
units  would  be  grouped  together  for 
that  portion  of  their  classwork. 


CHART  OF  ORGANIZATION  OF  UNITS  IN  MUSIC 


Appi.ira  Mvuc 
30%  of  time  for  Instruction 
Individual  practice  in  addition 
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TWO  UNITS — TWO  TEACHERS 

SUGGESTED  LAYOUT  OF  MUSIC  PROGRAM  IN  SMALL  SYSTEM 


Teacher  A.  Voice  and  Theory 


Voice  Technic  I 
Voice  Technic  II 
Musicianship  I 
Musicianship  II 
Vocal  Ensemble 


2  periods 

2  periods 

3  or  4  periods 
3  or  4  periods 
5  or  4  periods 

15  periods 


As  to  balance  and  proportion  of  time 
to  be  devoted  to  each  of  the  three  sub¬ 
divisions,  only  a  generalization  can  be 
made  at  this  time.  At  least  two  periods 
p>er  week  should  be  devoted  to  class  in¬ 
struction  in  applied  music;  more  ad¬ 
vanced  instruction  could  be  provided 
outside  of  school  if  necessary  through 
arrangements  with  private  instructors. 
Two  or  three  p)eriods  p>er  week  are  nec¬ 
essary  for  an  adequate  development  of 
musicianship;  the  remainder  of  the 
available  pteriods,  approximately  four  or 
five,  should  be  devoted  (a)  to  ensemble 
singing  for  the  vocalists  (glee  clubs, 
choirs,  etc.)  or  (6)  to  band  and  orches¬ 
tra  for  the  strings  and  wind  instrument 
players.  Pianists  can  be  utilized  to  good 
advantage  in  the  p>ercussion  section  of 
the  instrumental  groups;  also  they  may 
p>articip)ate  in  smaller  ensembles  in 
which  the  piano  is  required.  The  grade 
or  mark  of  the  student  for  each  semes¬ 
ter  of  the  unit  would  be  determined 
upon  his  progress  in  each  of  these  three 
subdivisions. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  preparation  of 
a  syllabus  or  outline  of  study  for  a  unit 
or  units  as  suggested  above,  requires  a 
far  greater  understanding  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  music  as  an  educational  factor 
than  as  a  recreational  activity.  Progress 
can  be  rep)orted  in  this  direction;  atten¬ 
tion  is  being  given  to  the  development 
of  tentative  outlines  of  study  in  which 


Teacher  B.  Orchestra  and  Band  Instruments 
Strings  I  2  hours 

Woodwind  I  2  hours 

Brasswind  I  2  hours 

Strings  II  2  hours 

Woodwind  II  2  hours 

Brasswind  II  2  hours 

Instrumental 

Ensembles  5  or  4  periods 

1 7  periods 

coordination  and  correlation  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  subdivisions  of  instruction  are  the 
dominant  characteristics. 

I  trust  that  in  this  brief  survey  I  have 
been  able  to  convey  to  you  some  of 
the  opportunities  which  are  present  for 
the  development  of  a  more  effective  mu¬ 
sic  program  than  now  exists  in  most  sec¬ 
ondary  schools;  and  that  you  will  be 
willing  to  assist  in  finding  ways  and 
means  of  lending  support  to  the  music 
groups  in  your  accredited  schools  in 
their  sincere  efforts  to  improve  the 
standards  of  training  in  music  available 
in  their  particular  communities,  and 
thereby  give  direction  to  the  future  de¬ 
velopment  of  one  of  the  oldest  and 
noblest  of  the  arts. 


FLOOR  DISCUSSIONS 
The  following  floor  discussions  took 
place  in  respect  to  the  suggestions  made 
by  Dr.  Moore. — ^The  Editor. 

Mr.  Nelson:  I  should  like  to  have  a 
study  made  of  the  contest  situation  in 
music  and  definite  recommendations  of¬ 
fered  respecting  them.  I  think  we  are 
agreed  that  contests  are  not  getting  us 
to  the  place  we  want  to  go. 

Chairman  Hunt:  There  is  a  definite 
matter  bearing  on  that  which  will  come 
later,  as  a  practice  in  one  of  the  states. 

This  matter  of  the  curriculum  will 
receive  recognition  and  study  in  the 
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Other  commissions,  so  that  the  two  to¬ 
gether  will  work  out  what  I  think  you 
are  after,  of  getting  something  definite 
that  can  be  passed  on. 

Mr.  Schweizer  (Grand  Rapids,  Mich¬ 
igan):  I  know  there  is  a  question  in  the 
minds  of  a  lot  of  principals  on  one  point, 
and  that  is  whether  our  teacher  training 
institutions  are  giving  sufficient  time  to 
the  question  of  ethics.  I  have  talked  to 
a  lot  of  principals,  and  there  are  a  lot 
of  music  teachers  who  still  do  not  know 
how  to  cooperate  with  the  rest  of  the 
departments  of  a  high  school. 

Do  you  have  to  charge  that  to  the 
teacher  training  institutions,  or  must 
we  excuse  it  on  the  ground  of  artistic 
tempierament? 

Mr.  Moore:  Mr.  Schweizer,  I  think  I 
made  my  point  clear  about  the  way  I 
should  like  to  see  the  music  department 
set  up  in  a  school  system,  when  I  said 
that  they  should  ask  no  quarter  and  give 
no  quarter. 

By  that  I  mean  they  should  be  so  con¬ 
stituted  from  the  training  point  of  view 
and  from  the  ethical  point  of  view,  if 
you  please,  that  they  recognize  their  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  and  yet  their  relation¬ 
ships  to  the  other  departments. 

I  wouldn’t  be  a  bit  surprised  if  the 
teacher  training  institutions  have  fallen 
down  in  just  that  particular  phase  of 
the  training  of  the  teacher.  I  should  take 
it  to  heart,  because  I  happen  to  be  part 
of  an  institution  which  tries  to  train 
music  teachers,  and  I  must  say  also  in 
that  respect,  that  from  the  professional 
point  of  view  the  group  of  students  who 
drift  into  the  music  education  depart¬ 
ment  are  not  always  our  best  students. 
They  are  not  always  the  ones  we  would 
like  to  send  out  as  representative  musi¬ 
cians  to  participate  in  an  organization 
scheme  such  as  I  proposed  here. 

VVe  are  trying  to  get  the  better  musi¬ 
cians  to  do  this,  and  if  the  superintend¬ 
ents  and  principals,  in  engaging  a  new 


staff,  will  ask  the  institutions  who  train 
the  music  teachers  to  give  them  some 
idea  of  their  qualifications  in  their  pro¬ 
fessional  held  of  music  and  their  per¬ 
sonalities,  we  may  be  able  to  help  you. 
If  you  take  merely  the  transcript  rec¬ 
ord  and  number  of  courses  taken,  and 
so  on,  then  you  will  just  have  to  suffer 
if  you  get  some  of  the  wrong  kind. 

We  are  trying,  in  the  better  institu¬ 
tions  throughout  the  country,  to  fur¬ 
nish  to  schools  a  far  different  type  of 
music  teacher  than  you  were  able  to 
get  ten  years  ago.  The  program  in  most 
states  is  now  on  a  four-year  basis,  in 
many  states,  I  should  say,  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Music  Schools  has 
approved  only  a  four-year  training  pro¬ 
gram. 

That  means  we  have  a  chance  to 
weed  out  the  mishts,  and  there  are  plen¬ 
ty  of  them,  unfortunately,  in  the  field 
of  music.  They  feel  if  they  have  just 
an  interest  in  music  they  can  get 
enough  of  a  smattering  of  it  in  the 
teacher  training  program  to  get  them 
a  job. 

We  resent,  from  a  teacher  training 
point  of  view,  being  represented  by  the 
least  efficient  members  of  our  profession, 
and  all  I  can  say  is  that  we  are  doing 
our  best  nationally  and  in  each  state,  to 
help  change  the  quality  of  the  person¬ 
nel  of  the  people  who  are  going  to  be 
available  to  go  into  our  school  systems. 

We  want  you  to  have  the  same  qual¬ 
ity  of  personality  and  the  same  relation¬ 
ship  to  other  departments  in  the  field  of 
music  that  you  have  in  science  or  any 
other  department,  and  the  question  of 
temperament  should  not  enter  into  this 
question  at  all. 

As  one  distinguished  musician  from 
Chicago  used  frequently  to  remark,  “It 
wasn’t  a  case  of  temperament;  it  was 
most  often  a  case  of  just  bad  manners.” 

Mr.  Lindquist  (Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Columbus,  Ohio):  In  your  report. 
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there  was  one  thing  that  disturbed  me  a 
little,  perhaps  because  I  misunderstood 
you,  and  that  was  an  emphasis  upon 
what  seemed  a  rather  standardized  ex¬ 
perience  for  the  secondary  schools. 

I  can  appreciate  and  understand  the 
value  of  that,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
music,  if  it  is  really  to  mean  to  every 
child  in  the  secondary  school  what  it 
should,  there  must  be  an  approach  to 
it  that  is  quite  different  from  that  which 
we  take  in  other  subjects  in  the  second¬ 
ary  school.  Otherwise,  it  is  apt  to  drive 
as  many  children  away  from  music  as 
it  is  to  attract  them  to  it. 

Mr.  Moore:  Do  you  mean  by  that, 
that  you  would  like  a  course  organized 
in  such  a  way  that  it  would  be  required, 
like  freshman  English  in  College,  of 
every  student  who  comes  in? 

Mr.  Lindquist:  1  understood  it  that 
way. 

Mr.  Moore:  No.  My  idea  of  a  unit 
in  music  is  that  it  should  be  organized 
so  that  it  would  do  a  definite  piece  of 
work  for  such  students  as  elected  it, 
and  those  portions  of  the  program  which 
appealed  to  the  other  students  who  did 
not  want  to  take  a  music  unit  might  be 
taken,  but  the  whole  level  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  would  not  be  pulled  down  to  the 
level  of  the  one  who,  like  in  chemistry, 
just  wanted  to  dabble  around  the  labo¬ 
ratory  and  who  did  not  want  to  get 
down  to  the  business  of  learning  formu¬ 
lae. 

I  feel  there  are  a  number  who  should 
not  elect  a  music  unit,  but  I  feel  also, 
that  if  proper  music  units  were  organ¬ 
ized,  your  great  problem  would  be  to 
limit  the  enrollment.  That  has  happened 
where  experiments  have  already  been 
run.  As  soon  as  the  music  students  real¬ 
ize  they  are  going  to  get  something  out 
of  it,  they  want  to  elect  it.  In  one  ex¬ 
periment,  we  had  to  close  the  registra¬ 
tion,  because  we  did  not  have  facilities 
to  handle  the  large  number  of  students 


who  wanted  to  take  it.  Does  that  answer 
your  question? 

Mr.  Lindquist:  Yes.  I  think  I  mis¬ 
understood  you. 

Mr.  Moore:  It  is  only  to  provide  an 
essential  course  of  training  for  such 
students  who  want  to  elect  it,  but  the 
standards  of  it  would  be  measured  pro¬ 
portionately,  relatively  in  the  same  way 
they  are  in  the  other  fields  of  learning, 
and  that  the  student  should  be  expected 
to  put  as  much  into  it  as  he  does  in  any 
of  the  other  subjects,  being  judged  and 
graded  accordingly. 

Mr.  Lindquist:  You  would  try  to  or¬ 
ganize  the  music  program  so  that  every 
child  would  have  some  kind  of  musical 
experience  that  would  be  valuable? 

Mr.  Moore:  If  he  wanted  it.  He  could 
come  into  parts  of  it  as  a  participant  or 
as  a  student  for  credit,  but  the  thing 
moves  along  on  a  credit  basis,  the  same 
as  English  or  history  or  the  sciences. 

Mr.  Lindquist:  Antioch  College  and 
Colorado  State  Teachers  College  are  or¬ 
ganizing  a  course  in  esthetics,  which 
everyone  takes,  and  they  pitched  it  on 
a  level  so  that  every  adult  at  that  age 
takes  an  interest  in  art,  and  wants  to 
go  on  with  it.  They  don’t  organize  units 
in  advance,  but  they  try  to  organize  it 
on  more  or  less  an  individual  basis  and 
pitch  it  to  the  level  of  the  student,  which 
is  sometimes  rather  low. 

Mr.  Moore:  The  vast  difference  be¬ 
tween  what  you  can  do  at  the  college 
level  in  the  field  of  arts,  and  what  you 
can  do  at  the  high  school  level — 

Mr.  Lindquist:  I  think  it  is  much 
harder  at  the  college  level. 

Mr.  Moore:  I  have  not  had  direct 
experience  except  at  the  college  level, 
and  my  feeling  is  if  you  can  bring  the 
younster  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  into  con¬ 
tact  with  music  through  participation  in 
some  one  of  the  organizations,  and  sup- 
f)ort  that  with  increased  technique  so. 
each  year  he  can  do  a  little  bit  better 
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job,  he  can  play  more  difficult  music  or 
sing  more  accurately  than  the  year  be¬ 
fore,  you  can  do  the  finest  kind  of  prop¬ 
aganda  work  generally.  He  is  actually 
experiencing  the  thrill  of  doing  it.  I 
base  it  all  upion  the  thrill  he  gets  out  of 
being  a  part  of  the  organization. 

That  is  why  the  old  scheme  of  teach¬ 
ing  music  by  the  private  instructor, 
piano  alone,  fell  down.  It  did  not  meet 


the  needs  of  the  youngster;  he  wants  to 
be  with  somebody  else. 

Mr.  Lindquist:  That  seems  to  involve 
the  pitching  of  it  on  different  levels,  if 
everybody  is  to  participate.  I  have  had 
music  teachers  who  had  in  mind  devel¬ 
oping  competent  performers,  and  it  has 
meant  the  elimination  of  three-fourths 
of  the  music  students  from  any  kind  of 
musical  study. 


i 


i 
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STUDY  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  MUSIC 
Arthur  Deaker 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


Music  has  been  closely  allied  with  the 
development  of  the  race.  Its  history  be¬ 
gins  in  legend;  there  seems  to  be  no 
tangible  record  of  its  first  appearance. 
While  evidence  of  other  arts  such  as 
painting,  sculpturing  and  writing  has 
been  discovered  on  monuments  and 
memorials,  no  mention  is  made  of  music. 
In  ancient  scriptures  music  is  sometimes 
mentioned.  The  Old  Testament  describes 
the  blowing  of  rams’  horns  and  singing 
and  dancing.  In  Genesis  Jubal  was  al¬ 
luded  to  as  the  “father  of  all  such  as 
handled  the  harp  and  the  organ.”  In 
Exodus  Moses  sings  a  song  of  triumph 
accompanied  by  Miriam  on  a  timbrel. 

Folk  songs  connected  with  the  lives 
of  shepherds,  priests,  warriors  and  boat¬ 
men  spread  through  the  Orient  and  into 
Greece.  It  is  not  known  definitely  at 
what  time  the  church  began  to  use  song 
in  its  services  but  music  became  an  ac¬ 
companiment  of  the  church  ritual  early 
in  the  Christian  era.  As  churches  spread, 
chants  and  songs  were  set  into  perma¬ 
nent  form  so  that  they  could  be  under¬ 
stood  and  used  by  others.  By  the  sixth 
century  the  scale  of  eight  notes  had  de¬ 
veloped,  and  by  the  eleventh  century 
enough  extra  symbols  were  in  use  so 
that  music  could  be  put  on  parchment 
and  sent  on  its  missionary  way.  From 
this  time  on  music  could  be  taught  to 
others. 

Of  course,  other  uses  of  music  were 
made  than  for  church  services.  Each  na¬ 
tion  developed  its  own  folk  lore  and 
perpetuated  the  most  interesting  parts 
of  it.  Nations  somewhat  secluded  still 
have  their  characteristic  music.  Amer¬ 
ica  has  been  called  the  “melting  pot  of 


the  races”;  its  population  is  mixed. 
Consequently  little  of  its  folk  music  be¬ 
longs  to  the  entire  nation.  There  is, 
however,  the  music  of  the  negro,  the 
mountaineer,  the  frontiersman,  and  other 
large  national  groups.  It  is  possible  that 
from  these  there  may  yet  be  developed 
a  music  that  can  be  called  American.  In 
the  meantime,  the  great  songs  and 
classical  productions  of  the  ages  will  be 
utilized. 

Music  has  been  called  one  of  the 
greatest  treasures  of  mankind.  Schools 
are  organized  to  carry  on  the  processes 
of  education.  Since  the  advent  of  the 
radio,  the  talking  picture,  and,  in  the 
dawn  of  television,  music  has  been  uti¬ 
lized  in  a  way  undreamed  of  a  few  dec¬ 
ades  ago.  The  schools  must,  therefore, 
educate  the  pupil  in  matters  of  music, 
not  only  by  increasing  his  capacity  for 
making  music,  but  to  heighten  his  en¬ 
joyment  of  what  he  hears,  whether  in 
the  street,  home,  church  or  theater.  One 
cannot  listen  to  many  radio  programs 
without  realizing  that  the  schools  have 
had  some  influence  in  producing  a  dis¬ 
criminating  public  that  is  constantly 
passing  judgment  on  the  music  “on  the 
air.” 

Music  has  always  played  a  part  in 
the  American  public  school  program.  In 
early  days  it  was  not  organized  as  a 
teaching  subject,  but  was  utilized  as  a 
means  of  giving  pleasure  through  sing¬ 
ing.  It  has  been  only  in  the  last  half 
century  that  it  has  been  dignified  and 
given  a  definite  place  in  the  curriculum. 
Today  practically  every  high  school  of 
any  size  has  general  choral  work  and  de¬ 
votes  some  time  to  glee  clubs,  bands, 
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orchestras,  and  often  elective  courses  in 
harmony,  composition  and  musical  his¬ 
tory. 

The  friends  of  music  have  had  to 
struggle  to  secure  recognition  for  this 
work.  This  may  be  due  to  a  number  of 
reasons,  chief  of  which  is  the  difficulty 
of  standardizing  procedure  and  measur¬ 
ing  results.  There  is  music  and  music. 

,  But  wherever  it  has  been  recognized  as 

i  a  fundamental  subject  by  state  laws  and 

r  been  required,  remarkable  progress  has 

t  been  made.  In  almost  every  city  are 

I  found  musical  organizations  ranging 

1  from  a  mixed  chorus  to  separate  glee 

I  clubs  for  boys  and  girls  and  bands  and 

orchestras.  Music  has  won  its  spurs  and 
has  every  assurance  of  a  permanent 
place  in  the  program  of  studies  in  both 
elementary  and  secondary  education. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  practices 
carried  on  in  a  selected  group  of  cities 
located  in  four  or  five  states  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  North  Central  Association, 
a  questionnaire  was  sent  to  the  super¬ 
intendents  of  65  schools.  A  careful 
analysis  of  these  reports  gives  one  a 
rather  clear  idea  of  the  current  practices 
in  this  subject.  In  all  of  these  cities 
music  is  recognized  and  curricularized. 
It  is  no  longer  an  after-school  subject 
or  activity. 

In  all  schools  the  high  school  contin¬ 
ues  the  work  started  in  the  grades.  In 
SO  of  the  62  schools  reporting,  music  is 
required  in  both  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades.  Seven  of  the  schools  do  not  re¬ 
quire  music,  but  pupils  may  take  it  as 
an  elective;  five  require  it  only  in  the 
seventh  grade.  Two  of  the  schools  did 
not  report  on  this  question.  The  length 
of  p)eriods  varies  from  15  minutes  to 
60  minutes.  The  number  of  periods  per 
week  varies  from  2  to  5. 

On  a  high  school  level  the  practices 
are  quite  uniform.  All  of  these  schools 
have  orchestras,  bands  and  glee  clubs. 


Quite  a  number  of  them  have  regular 
voice  classes.  Since  all  of  the  cities,  with 
one  exception,  belong  to  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Association,  there  is  no  confusion 
as  to  the  meaning  of  a  unit  or  credit. 

TABLE  I 

Music  IN  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades 


Length  of 

Number 

Period 

of  Cities 

60  minutes 

11 

55  minutes 

II 

SO  minutes 

18 

45  minutes 

9 

40  minutes 

6 

30  minutes 

S 

25  minutes 

I 

15  minutes 

I 

Total 

62 

No  recitation  can  be  less  than  40  min-  j 

utes  and  must  recite  5  times  a  week  for  j 

at  least  36  weeks.  All  of  the  schools,  ; 

except  one,  give  fractional  credit  for  j 

work  in  glee  clubs,  orchestras  and  bands. 

That  is,  if  classes  meet  twice  a  week,  I 

two-fifths  of  a  credit  is  received,  three  t 

times  a  week,  three-fifths  of  a  credit, 
and  five  times  a  week  an  entire  credit  is 
given.  t 

All  of  the  cities  have  bands.  The  ■ 

number  of  times  per  week  that  they  ] 

meet  ranges  from  i  to  5.  Over  half  of  ! 

them  have  band  5  times  a  week. 

I 

t 

t 

t 

Number  ! 

of  Cities 

2  I 

10 

6  ; 

2 

I 

7 

36  ' 

64 

All  of  the  cities  have  orchestras.  They 
meet  about  the  same  number  of  times 
per  week  as  the  band.  The  greatest  num¬ 
ber  meeting  5  times  per  week. 


j 


TABLE  II 
Band  Practice 

Periods 
Per  Week 

1 

2 

2.3 

3.4 

3 
S 

Total 
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TABLE  III 
Orchestra  Practice 
Periods  Number 

Per  Week  of  Cities 


6 

a.  3  3 

2,4  1 

3  8 

5  34 

Total  64 

All  of  the  cities  maintain  boys’  and 
girls’  glee  clubs.  Again  the  number  of 
classes  per  week  compare  quite  favor¬ 
ably  with  that  of  band  and  orchestra. 

TABLE  rv 
Glee  Club  Meetings 


Periods 
Per  Week 


Number 
of  Cities 


*  *3 

2^  6 

2,3  3 

2,3iS  2 

2)4,5  I 

2-5  I 

3  9 

4  I 

4>5  I 

5  26 

Total  64 

Twenty-eight  cities  have  regular  voice 
classes  in  the  high  school.  One  school 
reports  that  it  is  elective  in  the  9th 
grade  and  one  school  offers  regular  voice 
work  in  the  loB  grade.  The  following 
table  shows  the  frequency  of  the  classes: 


TABLE  V 
Voice  Classes 


Periods 
Per  Week 


Number 
of  Cities 


2)4 
2,3 
a,  3, 5 

3 

4 

5 

no  report 
Total 


There  is  more  variation  in  practice 
with  reference  to  classes  in  voice  train¬ 
ing  than  any  other.  A  number  of  the 
reports  indicate  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  superintendents  and  principals  to 
introduce  special  classes  in  voice  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  Several  of  the  re¬ 
ports  indicate  the  desire  to  graduaUy 
change  from  the  plan  of  separate  cho¬ 
ruses  for  both  boys  and  girls  to  mixed 
choruses  looking  towards  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  capella  choirs. 

Superintendents  and  principals  seem 
to  be  anxious  that  a  large  number  of 
pupils  participate  in  music.  While  no 
attempt  was  made  to  check  this  in  the 
report  under  consideration,  the  practices 
in  the  schools  of  Cedar  Rapids  may  be 
mentioned  as  showing  the  tendency 
along  these  lines.  The  regulations  for 
music  were  more  liberal  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton  High  School  than  in  the  Grant 
High  School.  As  a  result,  only  26  of 
the  78  pupils  graduating  at  mid-year 
from  Grant  had  taken  any  music,  their 
credits  ranging  from  .2  of  a  unit  to  3 
units.  Of  the  99  pupils  graduating  from 
Washington,  90  took  music  and  the 
amount  of  credit  recognized  towards 
graduation  ranged  from  .2  of  a  unit 
to  3.8  units. 

Early  in  the  discussion  mention  was 
made  of  the  struggle  necessary  to  se¬ 
cure  recognition  for  music.  It  is  difficult 
to  put  music  on  the  same  basis  as  alge¬ 
bra,  history,  literature  and  science.  This 
is  at  once  evident  when  one  studies  the 
practices  in  the  larger  schools  of  the 
country.  Higher  institutions  of  learning 
have  not  helped  the  cause  of  music  by 
attempting  to  apply  academic  standards 
in  this  held.  Standard  9  of  the  North 
Central  Association  deals  with  the  pupil 
load.  The  regulation  is  as  follows:  “Four 
unit  courses,  or  the  equivalent  in  frac¬ 
tional  unit  courses  as  defined  in  Stand¬ 
ard  4,  shall  be  considered  the  normal 
amount  of  work  carried  for  credit  to- 
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ward  graduation  by  the  average  or  me¬ 
dium  student.  Only  such  students  as 
rank  in  ability  in  the  upper  25  per  cent 
of  the  student  body  may  be  allowed  to 
take  as  many  as  five  units  for  credit.  A 
different  practice  in  the  school  must  be 
ejtplained  to  the  State  Committee.” 

Strict  adherence  to  this  rule  would 
make  it  impossible  to  recognize  as  meet¬ 
ing  college  entrance  requirements  any 
credit  in  music  gained  by  a  pupil  who 
was  not  in  the  upper  quartile  and  carry¬ 
ing  music  as  a  fifth  subject,  nor  would 
it  recognize  the  music  carried  by  an 
upper  quartile  pupil  if  pupils  taking 
five  subjects  and  not  in  the  upper  quar¬ 
tile  were  also  in  the  class.  This  rule  was 
made  a  number  of  years  ago  and  is  be¬ 
ing  disregarded  by  practically  all  of  the 
schools.  Moreover,  administratively,  it 
is  practically  impossible  to  carry  out 
this  rule.  To  quartile  a  school  of  any 
size  and  keep  it  quartilized  by  subjects 
to  the  extent  that  the  rule  be  intelli¬ 
gently  enforced  would  be  a  Herculean 
task  that  no  school  could  continue.  The 
basis  up)on  which  pupils  are  placed  in 
the  scale  depends  upon  teachers’  marks 
which,  at  the  present,  are  mere  approxi¬ 
mations  of  what  the  pupil  can  do.  A 
Committee  on  Classification  would  be 
required  to  sit  constantly  to  enforce  this 
rule. 

Fifty-four  cities  advised  that  music  as 
given  in  their  schools  is  recognized  as 
meeting  the  requirements  for  admission 
to  higher  institutions  of  learning  of  their 
respective  state.  All  of  the  schools  ad¬ 
vise  that  pupils  may  elect  music  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  four  full-time  subjects  and 
receive  proportional  credit  for  the  work. 
In  taking  this  action  they  have  inter¬ 
preted  the  North  Central  Association 
rule  as  permitting  fractional  electives 
above  four  regular  subjects,  but  not  five 
unless  they  were  in  the  upper  quartile 
of  the  class.  To  this  extent  52  of  the 
schools  frankly  admit  that  they  pay  no 


attention  to  the  rule  and  regulation  in 
so  far  as  it  applies  to  pupils  taking 
music.  This  does  not  mean  that  prin¬ 
cipals  have  not  been  concerned  about 
the  pupil  load,  neither  does  it  mean  that 
students  have  been  permitted  to  carry 
music  as  a  fifth  subject  if  their  regular 
work  was  suffering.  Without  doubt,  pu¬ 
pils  have  been  carefully  guided  in  pre¬ 
paring  their  program  of  studies  and  at¬ 
tention  given  to  their  individual  needs. 

The  implication  in  the  rule  mentioned 
above  is  that  pupils,  if  undirected, 
would  take  too  many  subjects  and  would 
not  be  able  to  carry  on  their  basic  aca¬ 
demic  work  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
Since  practically  all  of  the  spools  give 
fractional  unit  credit  for  work  in  music, 
this  fear  is  unfounded.  By  referring 
again  to  the  practices  in  the  schools  of 
Cedar  Rapids  and  analyzing  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  units  in  terms  of  the  fields 
of  instruction,  one  will  see  that  the  re¬ 
quirements  as  set  up  by  the  accredit¬ 
ing  agencies  can  be  met  and  still  permit 
considerable  liberty  with  reference  to 
miscellaneous  subjects  and  music.  More¬ 
over,  the  restrictions  under  which  the 
work  is  done  have  become  so  standard¬ 
ized  that  pupils  graduate  usually  with 
16  units  of  work,  which  means  4  sub¬ 
jects  per  year  for  4  years.  The  follow¬ 
ing  table  shows  the  arrangements  of 


TABLE  VI 

.Average  Nvmber  of  U>nTs  for  Graduation 


Subject 

Washington 

Grant 

Engluh  . 

3.8 

3-,=: 

Foreign  Language  _ 

i.8 

*•3 

Social  Science  . 

J.8 

30 

Mathematics  . 

2.0 

1.0 

Natural  Science  . 

1.8 

1-3 

Miscellaneous  . 

4.48 

4.41 

Music  . 

.76 

1 .6 

Total  Average  Units 

16.6 

16.4 

Total  Average 
Semesters  . 

8.3 

8.t 

units  and  the  relation  of  music  to 
other  subjects  in  Cedar  Rapids. 

In  recapitulation  it  would  seem  that 
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the  following  practices  with  respect  to 
music  are  quite  common: 

1.  Practically  all  schools  require  music  in 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

2.  All  schools  recognize  music  as  an  elective 
in  the  high  school. 

3.  Practically  all  schools  have  bands,  or* 
chestras  and  glee  clubs. 

4.  About  one-half  of  the  schools  have  spe¬ 
cial  voice  classes. 


5.  Practically  all  the  schools  permit  pupib 
to  gain  fractional  credits  in  music. 

6.  All  schoob  permit  pupils  to  elect  music 
in  addition  to  four  full-time  subjects. 

7.  All  schools  make  a  liberal  interpretation 
of  the  North  Central  Association  pupil  load 
rule.  They  recognize  five  subjects  as  the  abso¬ 
lute  limit,  but  do  not  subscribe  to  the  theory 
that  fractional  parts  of  a  credit  above  four 
for  the  average  pupil  constitutes  an  infringe¬ 
ment  of  the  rule. 


CLASS  SIZE  INVESTIGATIONS  IN  THE  PHOENIX 
UNION  HIGH  SCHOOL" 


Lacey  A.  Eastburn,  Phoenix,  Arizona 
O.  K.  Garretson,  Tucson,  Arizona 


In  1933-34  there  was  conducted  in  the 
Phoenix  Union  High  School  a  controlled 
experiment  to  ascertain  the  relative  effi¬ 
ciency  of  instruction  in  large  and  small 
classes  on  three  ability  levels.  The  effi¬ 
ciency  of  instruction  was  measured  by 
(i)  results  of  standardized  objective 
tests,  (2)  scores  on  new  type  objective 
tests,  (3)  reports  of  estimates  made  by 
observers,  (4)  the  opinions  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  conducting  the  classes,  and  (5)  the 
Hand-Carley  “Student  Reaction  Form.” 

The  study  was  made  with  classes  in 
eleventh  grade  American  History  and 
English.  Three  hundred  sixty  students 
and  six  teachers  were  involved  in  the  in¬ 
vestigation.  A  detailed  description  of 
the  techniques  employed  in  this  study 
would  require  too  much  sp>ace  to  report 
here.  That  the  study  was  carefully  made 
and  adequately  controlled  may  be  as¬ 
sumed  since  the  report  was  accepted  by 
Stanford  University  as  fulfilling  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  doctoral  dissertation.* 
The  conclusions  from  this  investigation, 
briefly  stated,  are  as  follows: 

I.  Class  size  is  an  unimportant  factor  in  de¬ 
termining  the  efficiency  of  instruction  on  any 
ability  level,  when  efficiency  is  measured  by 
means  of  objective  tests. 

3.  The  students  of  the  upper  ability  level  in 
American  history  and  Engli^  did  slightly  bet¬ 
ter  in  small  classes  than  in  large  ones  through 
the  difference  was  not  significant. 

3.  Students  of  the  middle  ability  level  in 
American  history  did  slightly  better  in  small 
classes  than  in  large  ones,  but  the  advantage 

1 A  report  made  to  the  Commission  on  Sec¬ 
ondary  ^ools,  April  34,  1936. — ^The  Eonox. 

2  Lacey  A.  Eastburn,  Relative  Efficiency  of 
Instruction  in  Large  and  Small  Classes  on  Three 
Ability  Levels.  Unpublished  Doctoral  Disserta¬ 
tion,  Stanford  University,  pp.  451. 


did  not  prove  to  be  statistically  significant. 

4.  Students  of  the  middle  ability  level  in 
English  did  significantly  better  in  large  classes 
than  in  small  ones. 

5.  Students  of  the  lower  ability  in  both 
American  history  and  English  did  slightly  bet¬ 
ter  in  small  classes  than  in  large  ones  though 
the  difference  might  be  accounted  for  by  the 
operation  of  chance  factors. 

6.  The  teachers’  opinions  of  the  efficiency 
of  large  classes  corresponded  very  closely  to 
the  success  which  they  experienced  with  the 
large  classes. 

7.  Class  size  did  not  prove  to  be  an  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  determining  student  attitudes 
as  measured  by  the  Hand-Carley  “Student  Re¬ 
action  Form.” 

8.  Class  size  had  no  appreciable  effect  upon 
the  disciplinary  problems  arising  on  any  of 
the  three  ability  leveb. 

9.  The  amount  of  inattention  observed  bore 
no  relation  to  the  size  of  class. 

THE  PRESENT  STUDY 

The  pupil-period  load  of  the  teachers 
in  the  1933-34  study  was  not  increased 
beyond  the  normal  load  to  which  the 
teachers  were  accustomed.  The  number 
of  classes  was  reduced  from  five  to  four 
as  the  one  large  class  which  each  teacher 
taught  was  just  twice  the  customary  size 
of  classes.  The  problem  of  the  present 
study  was  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  same  degree  of  efficiency  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  large  classes  would  be  maintained  ' 
when  the  teachers  taught  five  large 
classes  instead  of  one  large  and  three 
small  classes. 

The  experiment  was  carried  on  in  the 
English  Department  of  the  Phoenix 
Union  High  School  during  the  year 
*934-35  and  is  being  continued  during 
*935-36.  The  same  organization  and 
procedures  used  in  1934-35  are  being 
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used  in  1935-36.  The  three  teachers  who 
taught  the  large  classes  in  eleventh  grade 
English  in  the  1933-34  study  agreed  to 
teach  five  large  classes  on  the  same  abil¬ 
ity  level  during  the  year  1934-35.  The 
same  course  of  study,  study  guides,  ob¬ 
jective  tests,  and  techniques  of  instruc¬ 
tion  were  used  as  had  been  used  the 
previous  year.  The  three  teachers  were 


given  upon  the  completion  of  the  eighth 
grade;  (3)  the  marks  earned  during  the 
ninth  and  tenth  grades  (a  mark  of  “i” 
was  given  a  value  of  four,  a  mark  of 
“2”  was  given  a  value  of  three,  etc.); 
(4)  chronological  age;  and  (5)  sex. 

Table  I  gives  the  means  of  the  scores 
on  the  Otis  Classification  Test,  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  Research  Bureau  English  Test, 


TABLE  I 

Suuif  ARY  OF  Certain  Mean  Scores  for  the  Paired  Students  in  the  Large  Ciasses  or 
1934-3S  and  Small  Classes  of  1933-34  on  the  Different  Abhjty  Levels 


Group 

Ability 

level 

Otis 

test 

C.R.B. 

English 

test 

Previous 
Grade  points 

Chrono¬ 
logical  age 

Small,  33-34 

Upper 

15a. 16 

135-65 

42.19 

15.90 

Large,  34-35 

Upper 

150.80 

134-78 

47-75 

15.81 

Small,  33-34 

Middle 

129.79 

110.14 

36.48 

16.03 

Large,  34-35 

Middle 

130-48 

96.02 

35-61 

16.19 

Small,  33-34 

Lower 

107.10 

92.89 

29.27 

16.52 

Large,  34-35 

Lower 

107.78 

80.03 

27.61 

i 

16.19 

provided  with  a  competent  stenographer 
who  mimeographed  all  tests  and  study 
guides,  graded  objective  tests,  recorded 
test  scores,  and  made  out  all  required 
reports.  The  teachers  were  then  freed 
from  the  detail  work  so  that  they  were 
able  to  devote  their  full  time  to  con¬ 
structive  teaching,  preparation  of  mate¬ 
rials,  and  personal  conferences  with  stu¬ 
dents. 

All  the  students  in  these  fifteen  large 
classes  were  given  the  Columbia  Re¬ 
search  Bureau  Test.  From  the  250  stu¬ 
dents  assigned  to  each  teacher  sixty  were 
selected  who  were  mated  with  the  sixty 
students  who  composed  the  two  small 
classes  that  served  as  the  control  group 
the  year  previously.  These  groups  were 
of  the  same  ability  level  and  were  taught 
by  the  same  teacher  in  1933-34  and 
1934-35.  The  groups  were  paired  stu¬ 
dent  for  student  on  the  basis  of  ( i )  the 
scores  made  on  the  Columbia  Research 
Bureau  English  Test ;  ( 2 )  the  raw  scores 
made  on  the  Otis  Classification  Test 


previous  grade  points  and  chronological 
age  of  the  1933-34  small  classes  and  of 
the  students  from  the  1934-35  large 
classes  with  whom  they  were  paired. 
careful  inspiection  of  the  data  will  show 
that  the  groups  were  closely  paired  on 
all  of  the  criteria  except  the  groups  on 
the  middle  and  lower  ability  levels  on 
the  scores  of  the  Columbia  Research  Bu¬ 
reau  English  Test.  The  1934-35  stu¬ 
dents  failed  to  attain  as  high  scores  on 
the  initial  test  in  English  as  did  the 
students  in  1933-34.  The  investigators 
were  unable  to  explain  why  the  students 
in  1934-35  failed  to  score  as  high  on 
this  initial  test  as  did  the  students 
of  the  previous  year.  However,  since 
achievement  in  all  cases  was  measured 
by  the  gains  of  the  final  scores  over  the 
initial  scores,  it  was  not  felt  that  this 
comparatively  small  difference  in  the  in¬ 
itial  state  of  mastery  in  English  would 
materially  affect  the  validity  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  investigation. 

Achievement  in  the  large  and  small 
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classes  was  measured  by  means  of  objec¬ 
tive  tests.  Both  standardized  and  new 
type  tests  were  utilized. 

I.  Standardized  tests.  The  tests  used 
were  the  Columbia  Research  Bureau  Eng¬ 
lish  Test,  the  Iowa  Placement  English 


ment  was  measured  by  the  difference  in 
scores  of  Form  B  over  Form  A. 

2.  New-Type  Objective  Tests.  Each 
teacher  constructed  a  comprehensive 
semester  examination  of  200  or  more 
items  for  each  of  the  two  semesters.  In 


TABLE  II 

SinrUAKY  OF  THE  MEANS  OF  THE  DIFFERENCES  AND  THE  PROBABLE  ERROR  RATIOS  BETWEEN  THE 
Scores  of  the  Students  in  the  Small  Classes  and  That  of  Their  Mates  in  the 
Large  Classes  of  the  Different  Ability  Levels 


Test 

Mean  of 
Diff. 

P.E.of 

Diff. 

Critical 

Ratio 

Chances 
in  100 

1.  Large  and  Small  Classes  on  the 

Upper  Ability  Level 

First  Dniester  Examination^  . 

— S-OS 

2.63 

1.92 

90.0 — L 

Second  Semester  Examination  . 

—15.41 

2.6s 

-S.82 

99.9— L 

C.R.B.  English  Test  . 

11.98 

2.66 

4.. SO 

99.9— S 

Iowa  Placement  Eng.  Test  . 

—5.26 

3.30 

—2.39 

95.0— L 

Iowa  H.S.  Content,  Lit.  Sec . 

4.04 

1. 10 

3.67 

98.0 — S 

Total  of  these  five  tests^  . 

—4.00 

3.6i 

— I .  n 

-L 

II.  Large  and  Small  Classes  on  the 

Middle  Ability  Level 

First  Semester  Examination  . 

— 21.28 

2.13 

— 10.04 

99.9— L 

Second  Semester  Examination  . 

—17-77 

2.79 

—6-37 

99.9—1. 

C.R.B.  English  Test  . 

— 0.62 

2.58 

- 0.24 

57.0— L 

Iowa  Placement  Eng.  Test  . 

—4.70 

2.83 

— 1.66 

87.0 — L 

Iowa  H.S.  Content,  Lit.  Sec . 

2.69 

1-33 

2.03 

91.0 — 6 

Total  of  these  five  tests  . 

—24.30 

4.92 

—4.92 

99*9— L 

III.  Large  and  Small  Classes  on  Ike 

Lower  Ability  Level 

First  Semester  Examination  . 

— 20.28 

3.90 

—6.99 

99.^1- 

Second  Semester  Examination  . 

— 8.94 

2.88 

—3.10 

98.0 — L 

CJI.B.  English  Test  . 

-3.39 

2.95 

— I.I5 

78.0 — L 

Iowa  Placement  Eng.  Test  . 

—8.82 

2.74 

—3.22 

98.5— L 

Iowa  H.S.  Content,  Lit.  Sec . 

6. 14 

1.41 

4.33 

99.9— s 

Total  of  these  five  tests  . 

—17.19 

4.65 

—3.70 

99.0— L 

I  The  difference  between  the  final  score  and  the  initial  score  of  the  student  in  the  large  class  was 
subtracted  from  that  of  his  mate  in  the  small  class,  hence  the  negative  sign  indicates  that  the  differ¬ 
ence  is  in  favor  of  the  large  class. 

*  The  scores  on  the  different  tests  were  combined  after  they  had  been  converted  into  standard 
scores  in  accordance  with  the  method  given  by  Hull  and  described  by  H.  E.  Garrett  in  Statistics  in 
Psyckoloiy  and  Education,  pp.  281-84.  N'ew  York:  Longmans,  Green  and  Company,  1926. 


Training  Test,  and  the  literature  section 
of  the  Iowa  High  School  Content  Ex¬ 
amination. 

In  the  case  of  each  of  these  three 
standardized  tests.  Form  A  was  given  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  and  Form  B 
was  administered  near  the  close.  Achieve- 


each  case  these  examinations  were  given 
at  the  beginning  of  the  semester  and  re¬ 
peated  at  the  close.  The  differences  of 
the  final  scores  over  the  initial  scores 
were  used  as  a  measure  of  achievement. 

Table  II  gives  the  means  of  the  dif¬ 
ferences,  the  probable  error  of  the  dif- 
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ferences,  and  the  probable  error  ratios 
between  the  scores  of  the  pupils  in  the 
small  classes  and  that  of  their  mates  in 
the  large  classes  in  the  various  tests 
mentioned  above.  The  mean  of  the  dif¬ 
ferences  was  computed  according  to 
“Students”  method  as  described  by  Eze¬ 
kiel.^ 

The  results  of  the  five  achievement 
tests  summarized  in  Table  II  show  that 
the  large  classes  on  the  upper  ability 
level  excelled  their  mates  on  three  of  the 
five  tests  given  during  the  year.  The  sum 


which  indicates  that  the  probability  is 
rather  small  that  this  difference  was  due 
to  the  operation  of  chance  factors. 

Another  group  of  students  were  se¬ 
lected  from  the  large  classes  of  1934- 
35  who  were  paired  with  the  large  class 
of  1933-34-  This  was  done  in  order  to 
check  the  results  presented  above,  and 
also  to  determine  whether  the  teachers’ 
efficiency  in  handling  large  classes  was 
greater  when  one  large  and  three  small 
classes  were  taught  (as  was  the  case  in 
1933-34)  than  when  five  large  classes 


TABLE  III 

SUMMAKY  or  THE  MEANS  OF  CERTAIN  SCORES  FOR  THE  PAIRED  STUDENTS  OF  THE  I933-34  LARGE 
Classes  and  the  1934-35  Large  Classes  on  the  Different  Ability  Levels 


Group 

Ability 

Level 

Otis 

Test 

C.R.B. 
English  Test 

Previous 
Grade  Points 

Chrono¬ 
logical  Age 

Large,  33-34 

Upper 

148.59 

134.50 

42.58 

15-94 

Large,  34-3S 

Upper 

147.7s 

129. 33 

46.18 

15.83 

Large,  33-34 

Middle 

134.12 

109.91 

36.16 

16.20 

Large,  34-35 

Middle 

137.85 

91.28 

35-10 

16.62 

Large,  33-34 

Lower 

111.86 

92.88 

31.97 

16.37 

Large,  34-35 

Lower 

108.91 

72.16 

25.75 

16.31 

of  the  five  tests  gave  results  slightly  in 
favor  of  the  large  classes,  though  the 
difference  was  not  significant. 

The  students  of  the  large  classes  on 
the  middle  ability  level  made  higher 
scores  than  did  their  mates  in  the  small 
classes  on  four  of  the  five  tests,  and  on 
two  of  these  tests  the  differences  were 
highly  significant.  The  sum  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  five  tests  gave  a  significant 
difference  in  favor  of  the  large  classes. 

The  students  of  the  large  classes  on 
the  lower  ability  level  exceeded  the 
scores  of  their  mates  in  the  small  classes 
on  four  of  the  five  tests.  The  sum  of  the 
five  tests  gave  a  probable  error  ratio 
of  3.70  in  favor  of  the  large  classes, 

I  Mordecai  Ezekiel,  “Students”  Method  for 
MeasurinR  the  SiRnihcance  of  a  Difference  be¬ 
tween  Matched  Groups,”  Journal  of  Educational 
Psychology,  XXIII  (September,  1932),  446-30. 


were  taught.  The  pairing  was  done  in 
the  same  manner  as  used  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  groups. 

Table  III  gives  the  mean  scores  on 
the  pairing  of  the  large  class  of  1933- 
34  with  students  from  the  five  large 
classes  of  1934-35  on  the  three  different 
ability  levels.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
here  the  students  of  1934-35  did  not 
make  as  high  scores  on  the  Columbia 
Research  Bureau  English  Test  as  did  the 
students  of  the  preceding  year.  Since  the 
pairing  is  remarkably  close  on  the  other 
criteria,  and  also  since  only  gains  made 
on  the  different  tests  are  used,  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  initial  scores  on  the  Eng¬ 
lish  test  should  not  invalidate  the  results 
of  the  investigation. 

The  achievement  was  measured  in  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  manner  as  that  used  with 
the  large  and  small  classes,  namely  the 
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gain  in  the  final  scores  over  the  initial  difference  between  the  accomplishment, 
scores  on  the  five  tests.  as  measured  by  objective  tests,  of  the 

Table  IV  gives  a  summary  of  the  test  large  classes  of  1933-34  when  the  teach- 

results  of  the  large  class  of  1933-34  ers  were  carrying  a  normal  load  and 

compared  with  that  of  their  mates  se-  that  of  the  large  classes  of  1934-35 

lected  from  the  large  classes  of  1934-35.  when  the  teachers  were  teaching  five 

All  computations  were  made  in  the  same  large  classes  with  the  assistance  of  one 

manner  as  that  described  for  the  pre-  stenographer  for  the  three  teachers, 

ceding  groups.  The  data  of  this  table  The  investigation  carried  on  during 
show  that  when  all  tests  for  the  year  the  year  1934-35  is  being  continued 
are  combined  there  was  practically  no  during  the  year  1935-36.  The  same 

TABLE  IV 

Summary  of  the  Means  of  the  Differences  and  the  Probable  Error  Ratios  Between  the 
Scores  of  the  Students  in  the  Large  Classes  of  1933-34  and  That  of  Their 
Mates  Chosen  from  the  Large  Classes  of  1934-35  on  the  Different 
Abiuty  Levels 


Test 

Mean  of 
Diff. 

P.E.  of 
Diff. 

Critical 

Ratio 

Chances 
in  100 

I.  Large  Class  of  1933-34  Compared 
with  Large  Classes  of  1934-35  on  i 

Ike  Upper  Ability  Level 

First  Semester  Examination^  .  ' 

—6.06 

3-78  ! 

— 1.60 

86.0— B» 

Second  Semester  Examination  . 

—17.09 

2.70  1 

— 4-33 

99.9— B 

C.R.B.  English  Test  .  1 

7-95 

1.92 

4.14 

99.9— A 

Iowa  Placement  Eng.  Test  .  | 

a. 54 

3-74 

0.93 

74.0— A 

Iowa  H.S.  Content,  Lit.  Sec .  1 

3-S9 

1. 14 

3.15 

98.0 — K 

Total  of  these  five  tests*  . 

0.48 

5-04 

O.IO 

53.0— A 

II.  Large  Class  of  1933-34  Compared 
with  Large  Classes  of  1934-35  on 

Ike  Middle  Ability  Level 

First  Semester  Examination  . 

— 20.12 

2.03 

—9.90 

99.9— B 

Second  Semester  Examination  . 

0.14 

2.34 

0.06 

51.0— A 

C.R.B.  English  Test  . 

22.10 

2.83 

7.80 

99.9— A 

Iowa  Placement  Eng.  Test  . 

4.96 

1.07 

4.6s 

99-9— A 

Iowa  H.S.  Content,  Lit.  Sec . 

2.82 

1. 19 

2.37 

95-0— A 

Total  of  these  five  tests  . 

2-39 

4.69 

0.51 

63.0— A 

III.  Large  Class  of  1934-35  Compared 
witk  Large  Classes  of  1934-35  on  1 

tke  Lower  Ability  Level  \ 

First  Semester  Examination  . 

— 16.21 

3-4S 

—4.70 

99.9— B 

Second  Semester  Examination  . 

0.22 

3.88 

0.06 

51.0— A 

C.R.B.  English  Test  . 

—9-93 

2.73 

—3.64 

99.0— ^ 

Iowa  Placement  Eng.  Test  . 

— 0.09 

3-23 

— 0.03 

51.0— B 

Iowa  H.S.  Content,  Lit.  Sec . 

5-57 

1.64 

3-40 

98.9— A 

Total  of  these  five  tests  . 

—7.94 

5.16 

—I -54 

85.0— B 

I  The  difference  between  the  final  score  and  the  initial  score  of  the  student  in  the  I934-3S  large 
class  was  subtracted  from  that  of  his  mate  in  the  1933-34  large  class  hence  the  negative  sign  indi* 
cates  that  the  difference  is  in  favor  of  the  1934-35  large  classes. 

a  In  this  column  a  refers  to  the  large  class  of  1933-34  and  b  to  the  large  class  of  1934-35. 
a  The  scores  on  the  different  tests  were  combined  by  the  method  given  by  Hull  and  described  by 
Henry  E.  Garrett  in  Statistics  in  Psychology  and  Education,  p.  289.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  and 
Company,  1926. 
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three  teachers,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
stenographer,  are  each  teaching  five 
large  classes.  At  the  time  this  report  is 
being  written  only  the  data  of  the  pair¬ 
ing  and  the  results  of  the  first  semester 
examination  are  available. 

In  the  interest  of  economy  two  of  the 
standardized  tests,  the  Iowa  Placement 
English  Training  Test  and  the  Iowa 
High  School  Content  Examination:  Lit- 


small  classes  and  the  1935-36  large 
classes.  Again  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
two  groups  are  very  closely  paired  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  scores  on  the  Columbia  Re¬ 
search  Bureau  English  Test.  On  this  test 
the  large  classes  made  scores  somewhat 
below  that  of  the  small  classes,  espe¬ 
cially  on  the  middle  and  lower  ability 
levels. 

The  probable  error  ratios  derived 


TABLE  V 

SxniMARY  OF  THE  MEANS  OF  CERTAIN  SCORES  FOR  THE  PAIRED  STUDENTS  IN  THE  LARGE  AND 

Small  Classes  on  the  Different  Ability  Levels 


Group 

Ability 

Level 

Otis 

Test 

C.R.B. 
English  Test 

Previous 
Grade  Point? 

Chrono¬ 
logical  Age 

Small,  33-34 

Upper 

152.16 

135.65 

42.19 

15.90 

Large,  35-36 

Upper 

152.18 

127.78 

44.41 

16.00 

Small,  33-34 

Middle 

129.79 

no.  14 

36.48 

16.03 

Large,  35-36 

Middle 

129.96 

94.32 

36.43 

16.24 

Small,  33-34 

Lower 

107.10 

92.89 

29.27 

16.52 

Large,  35-36 

Lower 

106.52 

79.02 

28.58 

16.70 

TABLE  VI 

SUICMART  OF  THE  MEANS  OF  THE  DIFFERENCES  AND  THE  PROBAni.E  ERROR  RATIOS  BETWEEN 

THE  Scores  of  the  Students  in  the  Small  Classes  of  1933-34  and  That  of  Their 
Mates  Chosen  from  the  Large  Classes  of  1935-36 


Test 

Ability 

Level 

Mean  of 
Diff.i 

P.E.  of 
Diff. 

Critical 

Ratio 

Chances 
in  xoo 

First  Semester  Exam. 

Upper 

—4.15 

2.45 

—1.70 

87.0 — L 

First  Semester  Exam. 

Middle 

— 17.00 

2.44 

—“^.98 

99.9—1. 

First  Semester  Exam. 

Lower 

—1.24 

2.69 

—0.46 

62.0 — L 

TThe  minus  signs  indicate  differences  in  favor  of  the  large  classes. 


erature  Section,  were  omitted  from  the 
testing  program.  This  economy  measure 
was  decided  upon  after  it  was  observed 
that  the  omission  of  these  tests  from 
the  1934-35  investigation  would  not 
have  affected  the  results  materially. 

.Again  the  eleventh  grade  English  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  large  classes  of  1935-36 
were  paired  back  with  the  students  of 
the  small  classes  of  1933-34.  The  stu¬ 
dents  were  paired  on  the  same  criteria 
as  were  those  of  the  preceding  year. 

Table  V  gives  the  means  of  the  scores 
on  the  p>airing  criteria  for  the  1933-34 


from  a  comparison  of  the  scores  of  the 
large  and  small’classes  on  the  first  se¬ 
mester  examination  are  given  in  Table 
VI.  The  second  form  of  the  remaining 
tests  have  not  been  given  at  the  present 
writing.  Comparison  of  the  data  of  this 
table  with  that  of  Table  II  shows  very 
similar  results.  A  significant  difference 
was  obtained  in  both  years  in  favor  of 
the  large  classes.  On  the  upper  ability 
level  the  differences  both  years  were  to 
the  credit  of  the  large  classes,  though 
this  difference  was  small  and  could  be 
attributed  to  the  operation  of  chance 
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factors.  On  the  lower  ability  level  the 
first  semester  examination  gave  a  sig¬ 
nificant  difference  in  favor  of  the  large 
classes  in  1934-35,  but  the  difference 
obtained  in  1935-36  was  far  from  being 
a  real  difference. 

Again  this  year,  as  in  the  preceding 
year,  the  students  in  the  one  large  class 
of  each  teacher  in  1933-34  were  paired 
with  students  selected  from  the  large 
classes  of  1935-36.  The  objective  being 
to  compare  the  achievement  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  large  classes  with  the  teacher 
handling  a  normal  pupil-period  load, 
with  students  in  large  classes  when  the 


while  in  the  two  succeeding  years  it  was 
given  on  the  eighth  day  following  the 
opening  of  school.  All  other  tests  given 
for  the  purpose  of  measuring  achieve¬ 
ment  were  given  on  the  same  corre¬ 
sponding  dates  of  the  year.  Consequent¬ 
ly  any  period  of  rapid  re-leaming 
following  the  summer  vacation  would 
not  affect  the  comparative  results  of 
these  measures  of  achievement. 

The  comparison  of  the  results  of  the 
first  semester  examination  of  the  large 
classes  of  1933-34  and  the  students 
from  the  1935-36  large  classes  with 
whom  they  were  mated  are  given  in 


TABLE  VII 

Summary  or  the  Means  or  Certain  Scores  for  the  Paired  Students  in  the  Large  Class 
OF  1933-34  and  the  Large  Classes  of  1935-36 


Group 

Ability 

Level 

Otis 

Test 

C.R.B. 
English  Test 

Previous 
Grade  Points 

Chrono¬ 
logical  Age 

Large,  33-34 

Upper 

148.59 

134.50 

42.58 

15.94 

Large,  35-36 

Upper 

I5J.18 

127.78 

44.41 

16.00 

Large,  33-34 

Middle 

134. ij 

109.91 

36.16 

16.20 

Large,  35-36 

Middle 

126.78 

94.32 

35-53 

16.61 

Large,  33-34 

Lower 

III. 86 

92.88 

31-97 

16.37 

Large,  35-36 

Lower 

110.58 

72.63 

29.91 

16.79 

teacher  handled  five  large  classes;  the 
pupil-period  loads  in  the  two  cases  being 
in  the  ratio  of  three  to  five. 

Table  VII  shows  the  pairing  of  the 
large  classes  of  1933-34  with  the  stu¬ 
dents  selected  from  the  large  classes  of 
1935-36.  Here  again  it  was  possible  to 
pair  the  groups  very  closely  on  all  cri¬ 
teria  except  the  groups  on  the  middle 
and  lower  ability  levels  on  the  scores 
of  the  Columbia  Research  Bureau  Eng¬ 
lish  Test.  This  was  the  same  situation  as 
was  noted  in  the  preceding  year.  Just 
why  the  classes  in  1933-34  made  a 
higher  score  on  the  English  test  used  in 
pairing  than  did  the  students  of  1934- 
35  or  those  of  1935-36  could  not  be 
definitely  ascertained.  One  possible  ex¬ 
planation,  which  seems  plausible,  is  that 
the  test  in  1933-34  was  given  in  May, 
*933  just  prior  to  the  summer  vacation, 


Table  VIII.  Inspection  of  the  data  pre¬ 
sented  in  this  table  shows  that  on  the 
upper  and  middle  ability  levels  the  large 
classes  of  1935-36  did  significantly  bet¬ 
ter  than  did  the  large  classes  of  1933-34. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  the  teachers  were 
handling  five  large  classes  in  1935-36 
while  in  1933-34  they  taught  only  one 
large  and  three  small  classes.  The  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  two  groups  on  the 
lower  ability  level  was  in  favor  of  the 
large  class  of  1933-34,  but  the  differ¬ 
ence  was  too  small  to  be  significant. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Since  only  three  teachers,  one  sub¬ 
ject  and  one  grade  level  were  involved 
in  this  investigation  complete  generali¬ 
zations  cannot  be  drawn  from  the  find¬ 
ings.  In  drawing  any  conclusions  from 
the  study  one  must  keep  these  limita- 
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lions  clearly  in  mind.  The  data  pre¬ 
sented  seem  to  warrant  the  following 
conclusions  in  regard  to  English  on  the 
eleventh  grade  level. 

I.  Teacher  A  in  this  investigation, 
when  supplied  with  the  services  of  a 
one-third  time  stenographer,  was  able 
to  teach  five  large  classes  of  students  of 
the  upper  ability  as  effectively  as  she 
was  able  to  teach  small  classes  when 

TABLE  VIII 

Summary  of  the  Means  of  the  Differences,  the  Probable  Error  of  the  Differences,  and 
THE  Probable  Error  Ratios  between  the  Scores  of  the  Students  in  the  1933-34  Large 
Classes  and  That  of  Their  Mates  Chosen  from  the  Large  Classes  of  1935-36 


Test 

Ability 

Level 

Mean  of 
Diff.t 

P.E.  of 
Diff. 

Critical 

Ratio 

Chances 
in  100 

First  Semester  Exam. 

Upper 

— ia.32 

2.58 

—4.77 

99.9— c* 

First  Semester  Exam. 

Middle 

— 15.62 

2.36 

—6.62 

99-9— C 

First  Semester  Exam. 

Lower 

1.80 

3-4° 

0.53 

64.0— A 

1  The  minus  signs  indicate  differences  in  favor  of  the  large  classes  of  1935-36. 

2  In  this  column  a  refers  to  the  large  classes  of  1933-34  And  c  to  the  large  classes  of  1935-36. 


attributed  to  the  operation  of  chance 
factors. 

6.  Students  of  the  lower  ability  level 
taught  in  large  classes  by  Teacher  C 
did  equally  well  when  she  taught  five 
large  classes  as  when  she  taught  one 
large  and  three  small  classes. 

7.  The  results  of  this  investigation 
cast  some  doubt  on  the  advisability  of 
the  prevailing  practice  of  sectioning  stu- 


achievement  was  measured  by  standard¬ 
ized  and  other  objective  tests. 

2.  Teacher  A  improved  in  her  abil¬ 
ity  to  handle  large  classes  as  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  her  large  classes  in 
1935-36  did  significantly  better  than 
did  her  large  class  in  1933-34- 

3.  The  five  large  classes  on  the  middle 
level  under  Teacher  B  did  significantly 
better  than  her  small  classes. 

4.  The  students  on  the  middle  ability 
level  did  equally  well  in  large  classes 
when  Teacher  B  handled  five  large 
classes  as  they  did  in  a  large  class  when 
she  taught  only  one  large  and  three 
small  ones. 

5.  The  five  large  classes  on  the  lower 
ability  level  under  Teacher  C  did  slight¬ 
ly  better  than  did  the  small  classes, 
though  this  difference  might  possibly  be 


dents  of  the  lower  ability  level  into 
smaller  classes  than  students  of  the  up¬ 
per  and  middle  ability  level. 

8.  The  teachers  of  the  middle  and 
lower  ability  groups  in  this  investiga¬ 
tion  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  expressed 
an  earnest  desire  to  continue  handling 
large  classes  with  the  assistance  of  a 
com{>etent  stenographer  assigned  to 
three  teachers.  The  teacher  of  the  upper 
ability  group  expressed  a  desire  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  investigation  but  was  not  so 
enthusiastic  as  the  other  two. 

9.  Since  some  teachers,  at  least,  can 
handle  large  classes  as  effectively  as 
small  classes  it  becomes  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  the  school  administrator  to  de¬ 
termine  which  of  his  teachers  can  teach 
large  classes  effectively  and  in  what  sub¬ 
jects  and  on  what  ability  levels. 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  CURRICULA" 
I.  INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT 


BEBIARKS  BY  CHAIRMAN  WEBB 

The  detailed  work  of  this  Commission 
is  done  by  a  number  of  special  commit¬ 
tees.  The  guidance  of  these  committees 
is  intrusted  to  a  general  Steering  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  Special  Committees  are  now 
going  to  report  on  the  work  done  this 
year.  These  are  four  such  Committees: 
( I )  The  Committee  on  Survey  and  Pub¬ 
lication  of  Trends;  (2)  The  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Experimental  College  Entrance 
Units;  (3)  The  Committee  on  Academ¬ 
ic  Preparation  of  High  School  Teachers; 
and  (4)  The  Committee  on  Functional 
Organization  of  Secondary  Schools. 

The  purpose  of  the  Committee  on 
Survey  and  Publication  of  Trends  is  to 
find  out  what  is  going  on  in  curriculum 
reorganization  in  the  high  schools,  and 
make  that  information  available  to  the 
high  schools  of  the  Association.  This 
year  this  committee  has  made  an  in¬ 
tensive  study  of  what  is  being  offered  in 
the  graduate  work  of  the  high  schools 
and  what  particular  revisions  of  cur¬ 
ricula  are  going  on  in  Detroit. 

The  Committee  on  Experimental  Col¬ 
lege  Entrance  Units,  which  is  cooper¬ 
ating  with  the  Progressive  Education 
Association,  with  Mr.  Ryan  as  Chair¬ 
man,  has  centered  its  work  this  year  on 
trying  to  find  out  if  there  is  material 
available  for  use  in  high  schools  such 
as  will  acquaint  boys  and  girls  with  the 
actual  working  of  our  government,  na¬ 
tional  and  local. 

The  Committee  on  Academic  Prepara- 

1  The  following  pages  represent  the  reports  and 
discussions  of  this  Commission  at  the  time  of  the 
annual  meeting  in  Chicago,  April,  1936. — Thi 
Editob. 


tion  of  High-School  Teachers,  with  Dean 
F.  E.  Henzlik  of  the  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska  as  Chairman,  has  continued  its 
work  along  the  lines  of  the  report  of  last 
year.  This  Committee  has  had  several 
meetings  and  an  intensive  investigation 
has  been  made  in  the  endeavor  to  find 
out  the  actual  situations  which  teachers 
have  to  meet  when  they  go  into  the  high 
schools.  The  study  raises  the  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  colleges  are 
giving  these  teachers  the  preparation 
they  need  to  meet  those  situations.  The 
Committee  is  also  planning  a  rather 
elaborate  program  of  work  next  year. 

The  Committee  on  Functional  Organ¬ 
ization  of  Secondary  School  Curricula  is 
headed  by  Mr.  John  E.  Foster,  of  Ames, 
Iowa.  This  Committee  is  really  the  out¬ 
growth  of  a  committee  that  died  last 
year.  The  old  Committee  went  out  of 
existence  after  having  been  in  operation 
for  some  eighteen  years.  I  think  Mr. 
Foster  has  been  on  that  committee  ever 
since  it  was  established. 

The  reports  of  the  first  three  of  these 
Special  Committees  will  be  given  later. 
We  turn  now  to  the  work  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Functional  Organization. 

This  Committee  on  Functional  Organ¬ 
ization  is  a  continuation  of  that  older 
committee  and  is  trying  to  get  experi¬ 
mentation  going  in  high  schools  where 
we  can  actually  apply  the  materials  in 
use  in  high  school  situations. 

Last  fall,  after  we  had  several  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Commission  during  the  sum¬ 
mer,  I  invited  some  twenty-two  high 
school  principals  in  this  area — they 
were  selected  from  this  area  in  order  to 
save  expenses — to  meet  with  us  in 
Evanston  for  a  day  to  discuss  the  possi- 
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bilities  of  putting  this  type  of  experi¬ 
mentation  into  the  high  schools.  There 
was  an  unusually  keen  interest  mani¬ 
fested  by  the  high  school  p>eople  in  that 
work,  and  some  twenty  of  them  re¬ 
sponded.  We  spent  the  day  discussing 
the  problems,  and  as  a  result  the  Com¬ 
mittee  employed  Miss  Weber  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  High  School  to 
supervise  this  experiment. 

As  an  outcome  of  that  committee 
meeting  hve  of  the  high  schools  were 
able  actually  to  put  into  operation  func¬ 
tional  health  instruction  in  their  high 
schools  this  year.  This  work  has  been 
carried  on  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Weber.  Personally  I  have  visited  four 
of  the  five  high  schools  and  observed 
the  operation  of  the  work  being  done. 
Personally  I  am  highly  gratified  at  the 
progress  that  is  being  made  in  actually 
applying  the  principles  that  we  have 
been  talking  about  for  many  years. 

I  will  now  turn  the  meeting  over  to 
Mr.  John  E.  Foster,  who  is  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Functional  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  Secondary-School  Curricula. 

DEAN  FOSTER’S  COMMENTS 

One  phase  of  this  report  should  not 
be  overlooked.  This  isn’t  the  result  of 
the  workings  of  the  imagination — the 
active  imagination — of  a  few  people.  It 
is  the  result  of  thinking  that  has  ex¬ 
tended  over  a  good  many  years.  Nearly 
twenty  years  ago,  the  roots  of  this  were 
set,  I  think,  by  Professor  Johnson  of 
the  University  of  Illinois.  I  can  remem¬ 
ber  attending  a  session  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion  in  St.  Louis  in  which  discussion  of 

II.  THE  REPORT  OF 

It  is  our  purpose  in  this  experiment 
to  try  to  develop  in  our  secondary 
schools  a  course  in  Health  which  will 
meet  the  immediate  and  probable  future 
L  -ids  of  our  rising  generation  more  ef¬ 
fectively  than  our  physiology  and  hy- 


the  functional  reorganization  of  second¬ 
ary-school  curricula  was  really  started. 

The  development  of  the  work  has  nec¬ 
essarily  gone  through.  Probably  the  first 
one  was  the  establishment  of  standards 
for  use  in  the  reorganization  of  second¬ 
ary-school  curricula.  The  committee 
worked  on  that  problem  for  a  long  time. 

The  next  step  was  to  try  to  get  these 
standards  actually  in  operation  in  the 
schools.  That  was  attempted  by  means 
of  working  through  the  traditional  sub¬ 
jects  that  are  in  the  curriculum.  There 
were  several  years  of  labor  on  that  prob¬ 
lem  and  the  results  of  that  labor  are 
found  in  the  only  volume  that  has  ever 
been  issued  under  the  imprint  of  the 
North  Central  Association.  It  has  been 
found,  however — and  I  think  we  will  all 
agree — that  this  undertaking  has  not 
had  any  very  great  effect  upon  actual 
practice. 

-The  next  step  was  to  experiment  with 
children,  with  actual  schools,  to  see 
whether  this  functional  idea  could  be 
made  to  work.  So  we  are  here  now,  after 
the  experiment  has  been  started  and 
after  an  attempt  has  been  made  in  ac¬ 
tual  situations,  to  learn  how  our  plan 
is  working.  Five  high  schools  have  par¬ 
ticipated,  and  I  for  one  am  very  anxious 
to  hear  how  the  children  have  re¬ 
sponded,  what  has  been  accomplished, 
what  the  staffs  of  these  various  schools 
think  about  it,  and  what  the  problems 
are. 

I  believe  we  have  been  very  fortunate 
in  having  Miss  Weber  supervise  this 
experiment.  I  will  now  ask  Miss  Weber 
to  report  to  us. 

MISS  LYNDA  WEBER 
giene  courses  have  done  heretofore.  In 
order  to  attain  this  purpose  there  ob¬ 
viously  is  need  of  a  decided  change  in 
the  method  of  approach. 

In  order  to  explain  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  in  these  schools,  which  Mr.  Webb 
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and  Mr.  Foster  have  outlined,  I  think  I 
had  better  explain  very  briefly  the  back¬ 
ground  in  connection  with  this  work.  We 
in  the  Wisconsin  High  School  are  in  our 
third  year  of  this  experimental  work  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  the  Progressive  Ed¬ 
ucation  Association,  and  may  I  explain 
very  briefly  the  general  layout,  so  that 
you  can  see  how  this  is  a  part  of  the 
work  that  we  are  trying  to  do. 

In  our  experiment  at  the  Wisconsin 
High  Schools,  under  the  direction  of 
Principal  H.  H.  Ryan,  the  senior  High 
School  curriculum  is  divided  into  two 
phases  of  work:  one  dealing  with  courses 
of  the  intellectual  type,  and  one  deal¬ 
ing  with  courses  of  the  adaptational  or 
functional  type.  Those  courses  placing 
emphasis  upon  intellectual  development 
consist  of  one,  two  or  three  electives 
from  the  regular  curriculum,  meeting 
five  times  a  week.  Those  courses  plac¬ 
ing  emphasis  upon  adjustment  to  life’s 
present-day  complex  environment  con¬ 
sist  of  four  constants — education  for 
community  living;  education  for  health; 
education  for  leisure,  and  education  for 
vocation  and  college  life.  These  four 
constants  meet  one,  two  or  three  times 
a  week  during  the  last  three  years  of  the 
senior  high  school. 

As  Mr,  Ryan  says,  “No  sharp  line  of 
distinction  can  be  drawn  between  these 
two  types  of  courses.  Human  methods 
of  adjustment  involve  intellectual  pro¬ 
cedure,  and  intellectual  development 
does  promote  the  individual’s  ability  to 
adjust  himself  to  the  world.  Since  these 
two  problems  are  distinguishable,  and 
are  of  coordinate  importance,  about  half 
the  pupil’s  time  is  devoted  to  each.” 

There  are  three  outstanding  proce¬ 
dures  typical  of  all  the  functional 
courses,  namely: 

a.  Starting  with  life-situation  prob¬ 
lems — present  and  future — significant 
to  the  pupil. 

h.  Reaching  out  into  other  courses 


and  fields  for  subject-matter  essential  to 
solve  such  problems,  and  utilizing  only 
what  seems  essential.  Again  quoting  Mr. 
Ryan,  “No  subject-matter  division  is 
conceded  any  rights  of  its  own  which 
would  entitle  it  to  be  included,” 
c.  Since  these  constants  or  functional 
courses  are  very  broad  and  inclusive, 
no  one  teacher  is  able  to  handle  one  con¬ 
stant  efficiently;  therefore  the  director 
calls  in  other  teachers  and  even  persons 
outside  of  the  faculty. 

The  following  are  the  general  pro¬ 
cedures  followed  in  the  Wisconsin  High 
School. 

A.  CHOOSING  SIGNIFICANT 
LIFE-PROBLEMS 

The  choice  of  significant  life-problems 
is  based  upon  authentic  investigation 
reports,  such  as  federal,  state  and  local 
mortality  and  morbidity  statistics,  life 
insurance  company  reports,  medical  and 
health  research  bureau’s  reports,  physi¬ 
cal  examination  reports  of  local  clinics 
and  boards  of  health,  investigation  re¬ 
ports  of  educational  and  industrial 
research  organizations,  etc.  A  careful 
study  of  all  these  reports  has  led  us  to 
include  in  our  health  course  the  follow¬ 
ing  five  general  types  of  problems: 

I.  A  functional  health  course  should 
attempt  to  train  our  rising  generation  to 
meet  its  present  and  future  every  day 
life  problems  f>ertaining  to  physical, 
mental  and  social  activities  with  intelli¬ 
gence.  It  should  be  able  to  control  its 
environmental  conditions  or  to  adjust  to 
the  same  so  as  to  bring  about  physical 
well-being  and  comfort,  sanitary  and 
wholesome  surroundings,  and  mental  ef¬ 
ficiency  and  happiness. 

In  all  these  phases  there  should  be  a 
direct  attack  upon  the  specific  problems 
involved,  these  same  problems  to  be  de¬ 
termined  by  a  study  of  the  curriculum 
builder  of  authentic  and  recent  investi¬ 
gation  reports. 
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Examples  of  specific  problems  follow: 

a.  How  to  regulate  diet  according  to  energy 
expended;  according  to  weather  conditions; 
according  to  state  of  mind;  according  to  state 
of  health 

b.  What  types  of  clothes  to  wear  with  vary¬ 
ing  conditions  of  temperature  and  humidity; 
forms  of  exercise;  state  of  health,  etc. 

c.  How  to  control  temperature  and  humidi¬ 
ty  in  ventilating  a  home ;  in  ventilating  a  pub¬ 
lic  building 

d.  How  to  avoid  specific  skin  and  mouth  in¬ 
fections;  and  what  to  do  in  case  of  their  oc¬ 
currences 

e.  What  mental  attributes  and  work  habits 
are  essential  for  a  successful  career,  and  how  to 
attain  or  improve  them 

/.  To  learn  how  to  control  one’s  strong  un¬ 
desirable  emotions,  such  as  fear,  worry,  anger, 
etc. 

2.  A  functional  health  course  should 
take  special  measures  to  endeavor  to 
disseminate  specific  information,  create 
attitudes  and  establish  habits  in  our  ris¬ 
ing  generation  which  will  reduce  per¬ 
ceptibly  the  now  existing  high  mortality 
and  morbidity  rates  of  specific  natures 
amongst  our  children  and  adults. 

A  study  of  mortality  rates  reveals 
some  valuable  information  which  should 
determine  needed  emphasis  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the 
highest  death  rate  resulted  from  diseases 
that  take  their  heaviest  toll  among  the 
young,  and  that  are  largely  prevent¬ 
able.  Such  diseases  were  typhoid,  diph¬ 
theria,  tuberculosis  and  infant  mortality. 
Through  the  concentrated  efforts  of  the 
medical  men  and  other  health  authori¬ 
ties  the  death  rates  from  these  diseases 
have  been  lowered  very  decidedly.  The 
death  rate  from  those  diseases  for  which 
no  toxins  and  antitoxins  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  have  not  decreased  as  much; 
but  still,  through  the  promulgation  of 
sanitary  methods  and  personal  hygiene, 
they  also  have  been  lowered.  The  death 
rate  from  tuberculosis  and  infant  mor¬ 
tality  are  the  lowest  on  record. 

We  have,  indeed,  made  great  strides 
in  the  prevention  of  preventable  deaths 


in  the  last  twenty  years;  but  now  our 
main  problem  is  of  an  entirely  different 
nature.  The  six  leading  causes  of  death 
in  1933  and  1934  were,  in  order  of  im¬ 
portance,  heart  disease,  cancer,  cerebral 
hemmorrhages,  accidents,  nephritis  and 
pneumonia.  The  death  rates  from  heart 
diseases  and  diabetes  have  never  been 
higher. 

These  diseases  are  organic  diseases 
brought  about  by  wrong  living  habits 
accentuated  in  the  stress  and  strain  of 
our  modern  industrial  life.  They  are  dis¬ 
eases  of  middle  age  in  the  main;  but 
mortality  statistics  show  that  the  same 
are  beginning  to  affect  our  citizenry  at 
a  much  earlier  period  in  life  than  they 
used  to.  They  are  postponable  deaths, 
and  our  main  efforts  now  should  be  de¬ 
voted  to  stressing  such  health  habits  as 
will  emphasize  moderation  in  all  things. 
Such,  if  practiced  faithfully  over  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  years,  can  accomplish  against 
these  organic  diseases  a  share  of  what  is 
being  accomplished  against  the  com¬ 
municable  diseases  for  which  preventives 
have  been  discovered. 

3.  Our  highly  industrialized  age  has 
also  brought  about  other  problems  which 
our  rising  generation  must  meet.  High 
pressure  salesmanship  and  over-exagger¬ 
ated  advertisements,  especially  by  radio, 
of  wares  pertaining  to  health — such  as 
foods,  laxatives,  drugs,  cosmetics,  dentri- 
fices,  soaps,  etc.  must  be  carefully  eval¬ 
uated.  This  cannot  be  done  unless  our 
rising  generation  is  given  basic  scientific 
training.  The  greed  and  exaggerations 
of  unscrupulous  industrialists  must  be 
counter-balanced  by  sane  scientific 
training  of  the  masses. 

A  functional  health  course  must  be 
able,  when  science  makes  a  new  dis¬ 
covery,  to  disseminate  accurate  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  same  effectively 
enough  so  that  false  and  extravagant 
claims  of  business  houses  are  detected 
and  rendered  worthless. 
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4.  Sanitary  problems  have  become 
more  intricate.  Increasing  leisure  for  all 
classes  of  the  American  population 
means  more  attention  to  water  pollu¬ 
tion  in  recreative  regions.  Proper  sew¬ 
age  disposal  and  food  inspection  regu¬ 
lations  in  crowded  cities  are  becoming 
more  and  more  involving.  The  unfortu¬ 
nate  spreading  of  amebic  dysentery 
through  the  Chicago  hotels  during  the 
World’s  Fair  bears  evidence  of  the  same. 
Cities  and  villages  should  assume  abso¬ 
lute  responsibilities  for  the  maintenance 
of  proper  sanitary  conditions,  and  our 
rising  generation  must  be  made  more 
municipal-conscious  in  getting  ready  for 
these  responsibilities.  This  cannot  be 
accomplished  unless  they  are  made  to 
understand  the  basic  health  principles 
underlying  them.  In  our  health  classes 
we  should  attempt  to  prepare  our  pupils 
to  meet  situations,  present  and  future, 
by  solving  such  problems  as  seem  most 
probable  and  most  necessary  in  their 
life-span. 

5.  A  fifth  and  most  appalling  need 
for  human  happiness  and  race  better¬ 
ment  is  an  understanding  of  heredity — 
a  study  of  eugenics.  Eugenics,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Francis  Galton,  is  “the  study  of 
the  agencies  under  social  control,  that 
may  improve  or  impair  the  racial  quali¬ 
ties  of  future  generations,  either  physi¬ 
cally  or  mentally.” 

The  rising  generation  must  be  in¬ 
structed  in  the  nature  of  human 
inheritance  so  as  to  develop  a  sense  of 
responsibility  as  to  the  positive  fitness  of 
a  contemplated  marriage.  Furthermore, 
as  Professor  Guyer  says  in  his  Being 
Well-Born,  we  need  an  enlightened  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  on  the  four  most  prominent 
factors  that  tend  to  deteriorate  our  race: 
(i)  war,  (2)  the  unwise  charity  which 
not  only  permits  but  encourages  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  unfit  strains,  (3)  the  immi¬ 
gration  of  types  which  in  desirable  natu¬ 
ral  attributes  do  not  measure  up  to 


national  standards,  and  (4)  the  infer¬ 
tility  of  better  stocks. 

Those  problems  relating  to  personal 
hygiene  are  taught  in  the  tenth  grade; 
those  relating  to  family,  community  and 
racial  hygiene  are  taught  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  grades. 

Specifically,  the  following  units  are 
taught  in  the  three  years,  each  being 
drawn  from  the  five  general  problems 
just  stated: 

Adjustment  to  one’s  daily  routine  (inclusive 
of  physical  activities,  mental  activities,  rest  and 
sleep,  and  budgeting  of  time  and  energy) 
Correct  posture  (inclusive  of  feet) 

How  life  goes  on  (plant  and  animal  repro¬ 
duction  to  be  used  as  an  approach  to  human 
reproduction ;  inclusive  of  the  meaning  of  ado¬ 
lescence) 

Sanitation — personal,  home,  and  school  (in¬ 
clusive  of  methods  of  maintaing  a  clean  and 
healthful  skin;  safe  soaps,  cosmetics,  etc.; 
false  advertising  exposure) 

Proper  diet  and  good  eating  habits 
Maintaining  efficient  digestion  and  elimina¬ 
tion. 

Care  of  foods  (in  the  home) 

Intelligent  purchasing  of  foods 
Intelligent  temperature  and  humidity  regu¬ 
lation  (ventilation,  clothing,  bathing,  etc.) 

Disease  prevention  (inclusive  of  the  preven¬ 
tion  and  control  of  epidemics;  reliability  of 
professional  services,  etc.) 

Mental  and  emotional  hygiene  (inclusive  of 
study  of  stimulants  and  narcotics,  patent  medi¬ 
cines,  etc.) 

Heredity  (family  and  racial  problems) 
Community  health  and  sanitation  (including 
milk,  meats  And  other  foods — sanitary  pro¬ 
duction,  distribution,  and  marketing,  adulter¬ 
ation;  pure  water  supplies;  proper  sewage  and 
garbage  disposal;  clean  streets  and  public 
buildings;  better  housing  conditions;  sanitary 
personal  service  shops — barber  shops,  beauty- 
shops,  etc.;  sanitary  restaurants  and  hotek; 
sanitary  bakeries,  confectioneries,  etc. ;  sanitary 
public  swimming  pook  and  bathing  beaches; 
duties  of  the  boards  of  health  in  all  public 
health  problems;  rules  and  regulations  con¬ 
cerning  the  above  concerns. 

Prevention  of  accidents  and  first  aid  prac¬ 
tice  (to  be  stressed  throughout  the  course 
whenever  connected  with  the  subject  matter) 
Exaggerated  and  fake  advertising  (to  be 
stressed  in  units  wherever  appropriate;  repe¬ 
tition,  we  hope,  wiU  bear  its  fruit) 
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The  remaining  phases  of  the  general 
procedures  will  be  outlined  very  briefly 
here;  but  will,  later  in  the  program,  be 
illustrated  by  some  of  the  directors  of 
the  various  cooperating  schools. 

B.  DETERMINATION  OF  HABITS 
AND  ATTITUDES 

1.  Specific  health-habits  necessary  to 
prevent  and  correct  mistakes  as  revealed 
by  a  study  of  investigation  reports;  and 

2.  Specific  attitudes  that  will  provide 
the  impetus  for  setting  the  nervous  im¬ 
pulses  going,  and  for  keeping  them 
going. 

C.  DETERMINATION  OF  SPECIFIC 
SCIENTIFIC  PRINCIPLES 

The  understanding  of  appropriate  sci¬ 
entific  principles  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil  will  enable  him  to  establish  or 
modify  his  habits  more  intelligently; 
and  will  also  enable  him  to  reason  out 
his  voluntary  actions  in  compliance  with 
them  when  new  or  infrequent  situations 
arise  in  the  future. 

D.  SELECTION  OF  SUBJECT  MATTER 
AND  TEACHERS 

1.  Specific,  relevant  subject  matter 
from  any  fields  offering  such.  Only  re¬ 
cent  and  reliable  books,  magazines  and 
pamphlets  are  used. 

2.  Well  qualified  teachers  from  other 
departments,  or  persons  from  out  of 
school  for  presenting  such  phases  of  the 
work  as  the  director  himself  may  not  be 
qualified  to  handle. 

E.  PRESENTATION  AND  TEACHING 

Starting  with  the  problem  and  devel¬ 
oping  an  understanding  of  the  chosen 
scientific  principle  by  means  of  appro¬ 
priate  subject  matter  in  a  scientific 
fashion,  using  both  inductive  and  de¬ 
ductive  methods. 

If  outside  teachers  are  employed,  they 
are  given  specific  directions  as  to  what 


phases  of  the  problem  are  to  be  de¬ 
veloped  by  them,  and  to  what  extent.  In 
all  teaching  procedures  one  of  the  main 
aims  is  to  create  the  right  attitudes  on 
the  part  of  the  pupil. 

F.  DETERMINATION  OF  SPECIFIC  I 

HEALTH  HABITS 

Under  the  pupils’  initiative  and 
teacher  guidance,  all  specific  health 
habits  essential  for  meeting  the  prob¬ 
lems  studied  are  listed.  The  pupil  checks 
those  not  yet  established  by  him;  the 
teacher  reassures  herself  that  the  un¬ 
derlying  principles  are  understood. 

G.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  DESIRED 
HEALTH-HABITS 

In  order  to  establish  new  habits  firm¬ 
ly  we  attempt  to  enlist  the  cooperative 
efforts  of  parents,  physical  education 
teachers,  home-room  teachers,  study- 
room  teachers,  advisers  or  councilors, 
classroom  and  special  activities  teachers. 

As  Professor  Webb  says,  “In  solving 
health  problems,  the  aim  is  to  start  with 
basic  underlying  principles,  which,  al¬ 
though  they  may  spread  out  into  vari¬ 
ous  related  fields,  are  finally  coordinated 
in  the  Health  Class  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  specific  intelligent  health- 
habits  necessary  to  solve  the  problems.” 

The  advantages  claimed  for  a  func¬ 
tionalized  health  course  versus  hygiene 
as  generally  taught  are  as  follows: 

1.  Hygiene  is  commonly  stressed  in  many  of 
the  science  courses  and  texts — general  science, 
biology,  home  economics,  physics,  and  chem¬ 
istry.  Investigations  show  there  is  unnecessary 
overlapping.  Therefore  the  child  becomes  dis¬ 
interested. 

2.  The  teachers  of  these  various  sciences 
usually  are  not  specially  trained  in  health. 
Therefore  they  frequently  teach  old  subject- 
matter.  They  have  neither  the  time  nor  per¬ 
haps  the  inclination  to  study  up  on  newer  dis¬ 
coveries.  Texts  are  always  four  or  five  years 
behind  in  such  matters.  In  the  meantime,  the 
child  follows  advice  given  by  radio  advertise¬ 
ment  exaggerations,  because,  as  Harap  says, 
“advertisers  have  learned  to  go  into  the  homes 
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and  touch  the  lives  and  habits  of  the  people.” 
Educators  must  learn  to  be  more  proficient 
along  those  lines. 

,V  In  some  schools,  health  teaching  is  left 
almost  wholly  to  the  physical  education  teach* 
eis.  In  most  cases  the  latter  are  too  busy  to 
give  concentrated  attention  to  teaching  the 
underlying  principles.  Pupils  may  re-act  as 
told  to  re-act;  but  such  behavior,  if  unac¬ 
companied  by  proper  attitudes,  will  not  be 
forthcoming  when  the  child  is  unsupervised. 
.\ttitudes  result  from  understandings;  under¬ 
standings  cannot  be  attained  “on  the  run.” 

4.  If  health-teaching  is  left  to  physiology 
teachers,  frequently  over-emphasis  b  placed  on 
structure  and  use,  without  sufficient  time  be¬ 
ing  devoted  to  life-situation  problems,  and 
application  of  principles  to  existing  situations. 

Among  the  results  noticeable  in  our 
Wisconsin  High  School  as  reactions  to 
the  health  class  are  the  following: 

1.  There  seemingly  b  more  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils  because  they  realize  the 
worthwhileness  of  learning  to  improve  their 
own  health.  It  b  a  personal  matter  with  them. 

].  There  b  stronger  interest  due  to  valu¬ 
able,  pertinent  and  recent  information  given 
by  specialized  teachers  of  other  departments, 
and  outside  speakers. 

3.  There  b  strong  evidence  of  more  interest 
on  the  part  of  individual  teachers  and  depart¬ 
ments  assisting  and  contributing  in  the  cbri- 
fication  of  the  principles.  They  frequently  sup¬ 
ply  the  director  with  additional  valuable  in¬ 
formation,  and  frequently  want  personal  prob¬ 
lems  solved. 

4.  Teachers  of  other  departments  (not  di¬ 
rectly  assisting  in  the  experiment)  are  more 
health-conscious  in  the  interests  of  the  pupib 
at  Urge.  Knowing  the  child’s  time  and  energy 
budget,  (a)  the  language  and  mathematics 
teachers,  for  instance,  conform  in  matters  of 
length  of  assignments;  (b)  the  extracurricular 
activity  teachers  are  more  restrained  in  their 
demands  on  the  pupil’s  time  and  energy;  and 
(c)  during  the  heavy  practising  periods  of 
outside  activities,  the  classroom  teachers  feel 
more  kindly  towards  shortening  assignments. 

5.  Pupib  in  our  physical  education  classes 
are  more  willing  to  participate  in  exercising 
outside  of  games  than  formerly.  Calbthenics 
and  corrective  work  are  not  always  welcome. 
We  find  our  health  students  desirous  of  con¬ 
forming  after  understanding  basic  reasons. 
Examinations  of  Group  i  in  September  1934 
revealed  the  following  improvements  since 
similar  examinations  in  September  1933,  as 


certified  by  the  University  Health  Service- 
4  cases  (girb)  of  rather  serious  foot  defect., 
are  now  normal ;  2  cases  (girls)  of  serious  foot 
defects  are  much  improved;  3  cases  (girb)  of 
rather  serious  spine  curvatures  show  great  im¬ 
provement.  In  these  cases  we  feel  quite  sure 
that  the  pupib  were  not  only  made  aware  of 
their  defects,  but  were  awakened  to  the  need 
of  correction  of  specific  health  habits  and  in¬ 
duced  to  persbtent  practice  of  the  same.  The 
girls  with  foot  and  spinal  defects  began  prac¬ 
tice  of  specific  exercises  under  the  direction 
of  the  physical  education  teacher,  and  con¬ 
tinued  daily  practice  of  them  at  home  for 
three  or  four  months.  When  the  time  came 
for  new  spring  shoes,  every  girl  in  the  class 
came  forth  with  sensible  walking  shoes,  several 
of  them  reporting  having  had  difficulty  in  per¬ 
suading  the  shoemen  to  sell  them  healthful 
forms. 

6.  When  indisposed  with  colds,  for  instance, 
pupib  of  our  Health  Classes  are  more  willing 
to  stay  home  while  in  the  contaminating 
stages,  since  they  understand  the  nature  of 
infection.  (Yet  we  have  less  absence  in  thb 
group  than  among  our  other  pupib.) 

7.  When  the  schoob  of  Madison  were  closed 
last  fall  on  account  of  an  epidemic  of  scarlet 
fever,  our  senior  health  group  were  quite  per¬ 
turbed — “Why  close  the  schoob  when  the 
movies  remain  open”? 

8.  Parents  are  most  cooperative  and  appre- 
dative.  At  a  meeting  in  the  fall,  at  which  ob¬ 
jectives  and  general  problems  are  discussed, 
new  phases  are  often  suggested  by  them.  Pu¬ 
pib  take  home  specific  habits  to  be  establbhed 
from  time  to  time,  and  ask  the  assbtance  of 
the  parents.  The  parents  frequently  come  for 
a  conference  to  get  further  advice  or  to  report 
on  the  progress  of  the  child. 

I  should  now  like  to  tell  you  a  little 
aliout  the  experience  in  the  new  co¬ 
operative  schools. 

The  following  schools  are  cooperating 
in  our  experiment  this  year: 

Barrington  High  School,  Barrington, 
Illinois,  with  an  enrollment  of  260; 
Lake  Forest  High  School,  Lake  Forest, 
Illinois,  380;  Maine  Township  High 
School,  Des  Plaines  and  Park  Ridge,  Il¬ 
linois,  1500;  Hyde  Park  High  School, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  1500;  Sterling  Morton 
High  School,  Cicero,  Illinois,  5000. 

All  schooh  have  placed  the  experi¬ 
ment  in  the  freshman  year,  accrediting 
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the  pupils  therein  either  with  General 
Science  or  Hygiene.  In  two  schools  the 
classes  are  made  up  of  pupils  of  normal 
mentality,  in  two  of  low  mentality,  and 
in  one  the  pupils  are  normal  mentally 
but  defective  physically. 

Variable  conditions  were  found  in 
these  schools.  In  some  no  health  exam¬ 
inations  were  given,  in  others  a  full  time 
doctor  or  nurse,  or  both,  are  employed. 
In  some  schools  there  is  close  supervi¬ 
sion  of  study  room  habits,  in  others 
where  conditions  are  crowded,  pupils  go 
home  when  not  actually  in  class.  In  some 
the  director  and  principal  have  enlisted 
the  assistance  of  most  or  all  the  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  school  in  the  matter  of  check¬ 
ing  on  study-habits,  and  in  other  cases 
the  director  hesitates  to  approach  any 
other  teacher  in  any  department.  In 
some  schools  the  director  is  relieved  of 
other  duties  to  devote  time  to  the  de- 
veli^ment  of  this  new  cause,  in  others 
no  extra  time  is  given. 

A  little  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
changing  from  the  subject  matter  to  the 
problem  approach.  Some  directors  were 
loathe  to  eliminate  generously  of  the 
content  material  of  their  own  major  in¬ 
terests.  Generally  speaking,  the  spirit  of 
principals,  supierintendents,  heads  of  de¬ 
partments  and  directors  has  been  most 
encouraging  and  satisfying.  They  have 
all  been  extremely  conscious  of  the  need 
of  functionalizing.  Their  interest  is 
high,  and  a  statement  that  often  comes 
to  me  is,  “Well,  if  we  don’t  quite  com¬ 
ply  with  the  specifications  of  the  North 
Central  Association,  we  are  going  to  do 
it  anyway.” 

I  have  very  strong  convictions  as  to 
the  typ>e  of  director.  Preferably,  he 
should  be  one  with  a  broad,  rather  than 
specialized  training.  He  must  have  the 
force,  tact,  and  personality  to  work  with 
other  dep>artments  and  teachers  and  with 
the  p>arents  and  the  community  in  gen¬ 


eral.  He  must  be  able  to  develop  appro¬ 
priate  attitudes  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils.  He  most  certainly  must  be  an 
interesting,  enthusiastic,  sympathetic 
and  successful  teacher  who  meets  prob¬ 
lems  scientifically  and  open-mindedly. 

Since  this  is  an  all-school  project,  it 
requires  the  combined  efforts  of  a  strong 
director  and  an  interesting  and  active 
principal.  The  best  results,  thus  far, 
have  been  attained  in  those  schools 
where  such  has  been  the  case. 

MR.  FOSTER’S  SUPPLEMENTARY 
REMARKS 

You  may  wish  to  ask  some  questions 
of  Miss  Weber.  Later  on  an  c^p)ortunity 
will  be  given. 

It  was  obvious  that  if  functional  or¬ 
ganization  were  to  be  effective,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  center  our  attention  on 
four  things — health,  leisure  time,  social 
relationships,  and  vocation.  You  may 
wonder  why  health  has  been  selected 
here  for  first  consideration.  Well,  it 
seemed  that  it  was  good  strategy  to  take 
health  first.  There  are  fewer  vested  in¬ 
terests  in  health  in  high  school  curricu¬ 
lum  operations  than  in  some  of  the 
others.  There  is  a  great  need  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  health — that  impressed  me 
personally  more  than  anything  else. 
Perhaps  that  reason  is  more  pressing,  or 
at  least  as  pressing  as  anything  else. 

A  number  of  other  comments  come  to 
me,  but  I  want  to  give  way  to  what  I 
feel  will  be  very  interesting  discussions 
by  people  who  are  actually  on  the  firing 
line  in  these  schools,  who  have  to  do 
with  the  operation  of  this  experiment. 
First  we  will  hear  from  Mrs.  West,  of 
Lake  Forest,  and  her  topic  is  “Getting 
instructors  of  other  departments  to  co¬ 
operate  in  teaching  study-habits  of 
freshmen,  and  encouraging  pupils  to  ap¬ 
ply  health  principles  in  the  home  and  in 
the  school  environment.” 
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I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  to  tell 
you  about  the  work  in  the  Lake  Forest 
School.  The  first  aspect  about  which  I 
have  been  asked  to  speak  is  the  plan 
that  we  have  used  to  get  other  instruc¬ 
tors  to  help  in  teaching  study  habits.  I 
will  need  to  explain,  before  I  start,  that 
the  general  plan  that  we  followed  is  the 
same  as  Miss  Weber  has  stated  in  the 
adjustment  to  our  daily  routine.  We 
studied,  first,  mental  activity,  and  after 
the  students  had  become  familiar  with 
the  neural  basis  for  habit  formation,  we 
decided  to  experiment  upon  ourselves  in 
this  matter  of  habit  formation. 

Each  student  selected  several  study 
habits  that  he  wished  to  acquire  for 
himself,  and  worked  out  a  very  definite 
stimulus  response  for  those  habits.  Then 
in  the  matter  of  checking,  we  decided 
that  the  student’s  opinion  would  be  so 
very  subjective  that  it  would  be  well  to 
have  some  one  else  observe  and  add  his 
comments.  The  teachers  seemed  the  log¬ 
ical  people  up)on  whom  to  call,  so  we  de¬ 
cided  to  ask  them  to  help  us  in  this, 
and  I  explained  the  plans  we  wished  to 
follow;,  asking  them  to  cooperate  in 
observing  the  students,  and  in  cases 
where  it  was  necessary,  asking  them  to 
help  furnish  the  stimulus  for  a  student 
to  form  his  habits.  The  students  then 
wrote  notes  to  the  different  teachers 
with  whom  they  worked  in  the  study 
hall,  asking  them  to  observe  their  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  particular  habits  that  they 
were  working  on  and  send  a  report  to 
me  at  the  end  of  three  weeks.  At  the  end 
of  the  three  weeks  I  got  reports,  very  de¬ 
tailed  in  some  cases,  from  each  faculty 
member  who  had  been  asked  to  help. 

After  that  most  of  the  teachers  came 
in  to  talk  over  individual  problems,  and 
they  are  still  asking  me  how  students 
are  progressing,  so  I  am  convinced  that 
they  are  still  interested,  and  I  am  hop¬ 
ing  to  get  check-up  reports  later  from 


the  different  faculty  members  on  this 
particular  problem. 

The  second  topic  that  I  was  asked  to 
discuss  is  how  we  encourage  pupils  to 
apply  their  health  principles  in  their 
home  and  school  environment.  Our 
classes  made  a  study  of  the  environ¬ 
mental  factors  that  had  some  effect  on 
study.  The  ones  we  considered  chiefly 
were  light  and  sound,  air  condition  and 
temperature.  The  instructor  in  our  Phys¬ 
ics  Department  taught  the  basic  mate¬ 
rial  in  these  particular  things.  I  would 
like  to  give  you  some  concrete  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  things  that  we  did.  I  think 
that  would  bring  out  best  the  way  we 
have  tried  to  arouse  student  interest. 

In  the  study  of  light  we  checked  all 
parts  of  our  building  with  a  light  meter 
to  see  if  the  amount  of  light  was  right 
and  if  the  building  was  free  from  glare. 
We  found  several  spots  that  didn’t  con¬ 
form  to  the  standards  that  the  class  had 
set  up.  After  we  were  sure  that  our  re¬ 
port  was  accurate,  we  sent  the  report 
to  the  principal,  and  he  in  turn  took  it 
to  our  school  board,  so  we  felt  that  our 
information  was  going  to  be  used. 

After  the  students  found  these  de¬ 
fects,  and  realizing  that  we  were  in  a 
new  building — a  very  splendid  building 
— they  were  more  critical  at  home,  and 
came  to  me  to  tell  me  of  a  number  of 
changes  they  had  made  at  home.  They 
made  arrangements  so  that  they  were 
not  working  with  an  overhead  light,  and 
a  number  of  them  adjusted  other  situ¬ 
ations  at  home.  They  were  all  asked  to 
report  to  me  on  that,  and  I  still  have  a 
number  of  people  reporting  on  adjust¬ 
ments.  One  of  the  students  told  me  that 
they  were  redecorating  her  home  and 
she  had  persuaded  her  mother  to  put  a 
certain  color  on  the  wall  because  she 
realized  the  light  reflection  was  better 
from  that  particular  color. 

The  other  problem,  in  the  study  of 
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sound,  was  to  find  out  just  exactly  what 
sounds  affect  us  as  we  study.  We  did 
an  experiment.  A  class  experimented  in 
this  study.  For  three  days  the  students, 
during  the  class  period,  took  tests.  One 
day  was  spent  in  a  very  quiet  room,  a 
second  day  in  a  room  where  we  had 
music,  and  a  third  where  continuous 
noise  was  going  on.  The  time  period,  of 
course,  and  the  type  of  study  material 
was  the  same.  A  summary  of  the  results 
of  the  tests  showed  that  the  students 
did  about  the  same  amount  of  work 
when  it  was  quiet  and  when  there  was 
noise,  but  the  number  of  errors  in  the 
noisy  room  was  much  greater.  They  did 
less  work  when  there  was  music  in  the 
room,  but  the  percentage  of  errors  was 
about  the  same  as  in  the  quiet  room. 

The  students  made  a  number  of  ob¬ 
servations  of  this  and  a  number  of  them 
were  convinced  that  it  was  best  to  shut 
off  the  radio  at  home  when  they  were 


studying.  Others  who  had  to  study  when 
it  was  not  absolutely  quiet  worked  out 
a  plan  for  doing  their  various  types  of 
work  so  that  they  did  the  more  mechan¬ 
ical  type  of  work  when  it  was  noisy. 
They  were  therefore  conscious  of  the 
various  environmental  factors  in  doing 
different  types  of  work. 

I  have  found  that  the  more  experi¬ 
mentation  we  can  do  in  starting  a  prob¬ 
lem,  the  more  apt  students  are  to  make 
application  of  those  things.  A  theory 
may  be  accepted,  but  the  actual  experi¬ 
mentation,  when  we  get  tangible  evi¬ 
dence,  seems  to  be  a  much  more  moti¬ 
vating  factor  in  having  them  carry  it  on 
into  their  own  envorinmental  situation. 

MR.  poster’s  FURTHER  STATEMENT 

Mrs.  Baas,  of  Des  Plaines,  will  dis¬ 
cuss  the  methods  used  in  developing  ap¬ 
propriate  attitudes  on  the  part  of  pupils 
to  initiate  correct  health  habits. 


IV.  MRS.  HAAS’S  REPORT 


Our  experiment  in  Maine  Township 
High  School  is  being  conducted  with 
freshmen,  and  their  I.Q.’s  range  from 
sixty-three  to  ninety-six.  Some  of  them 
are  unusually  slow,  others  can  do  a  fair 
grade  of  work,  but  their  science  work  is 
deficient  and  many  of  these  students  are 
in  sp>ecial  reading  classes. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  experiment, 
we  found  many  of  these  students  very 
badly  adjusted  socially.  They  would  re¬ 
main  in  their  seats  during  home  room 
period,  even  if  they  were  given  time 
when  they  could  talk  with  others  or  con¬ 
gregate  to  have  some  problems  worked 
out.  We  have  transformed  our  home 
room  period  in  trying  to  make  better 
social  adjustments.  For  instance,  they 
usually  play  games.  We  have  two  ping 
pong  sets,  and  the  tables  are  arranged  so 
that  they  can  play.  We  have  the  old 
English  game  of  sorrey,  bridge,  keno, 
checkers,  and  a  game  known  as  “Round 


the  World.”  Once  in  a  while  they  will 
bring  mouth  organs  and  guitars,  and 
will  get  together  and  sing.  It  has  brought 
in  quite  a  spirit  of  good  fellowship. 

This  period  is  under  direct  supervi¬ 
sion.  I  either  supervise  the  playing  of 
the  games,  or  occasionally  let  the  pupils 
select  some  one  to  supervise  the  games, 
so  that  some  of  the  children  are  trained 
in  leadership  and  others  are  being 
trained  in  picking  leaders. 

It  seems  unnatural  for  a  child  not  to 
want  his  classmates  to  like  him  or  her. 
I  had  one  little  girl  that  stated  that  she 
didn’t  care  whether  any  one  liked  her 
or  not,  and  she  would  just  sit  back  in  a 
comer.  I  felt  that  was  purely  a  defense 
mechanism  and  tried  to  get  her  inter¬ 
ested  in  some  of  the  games  we  were 
playing.  Finally  she  decided  she  would 
play  sorrey.  It  involves  a  certain  ele¬ 
ment  of  chance  and  skill;  it  is  not 
awfully  difficult,  and  yet  it  is  difficult 
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enough  to  challenge  a  player.  1  hap-  words,  we  can’t  just  let  it  slide  and  pre- 
pened  to  pass  by  her  when  she  started  tend  that  we  don’t  notice  it.  We  have  to 
to  play,  and  she  said,  “You  know,  Mrs.  enforce  it  and  see  that  it  is  carried  out. 
Baas,  the  reason  I  don’t  like  to  play  Another  method  employed  in  obtain- 
games  is  because  I  never  win.”  I  thought  ing  attitudes  was  reading  selected  art- 
there  was  something  wrong  there,  and  ides  from  such  magazines  as  Uygeia 
the  next  day  I  placed  her  at  a  table  and  Parent’s  Magazine:  for  instance, 
with  students  with  whom  she  would  an  article  like  the  one  found  in  Hygeia, 
have  a  fair  chance  of  winning.  Their  July,  1933,  entitled  “Training  for  Ath- 
I.Q.’s  were  lower  than  hers,  and  I  letics.”  This  is  written  in  a  particularly 
thought  probably  she  would  win.  That  interesting  form  that  would  attract  the 
day  she  did  win  and  she  began  to  like  children.  It  is  in  story  form,  and  written 
the  game.  She  developed  a  habit  of  about  real  people  so  that  they  are  more 
teaching  the  other  children  how  to  play  likely  to  be  interested.  It  describes  a 
sorrey  and  although  she  doesn’t  always  college  hurdler  who  was  always  able  to 
win,  yet  she  does  win  occasionally — at  show  up  in  practice,  but  in  competition 
least  enough  to  give  her  a  feeling  of  always  fell  down  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
satisfaction.  was  a  victim  of  worry.  About  three  days 

Then,  we  seem  to  have  a  feeling  of  before  the  meet  he  would  start  to  worry 
cooperation  between  the  students  and  and  lose  his  appetite  and  wouldn’t  be 
teachers.  For  instance,  they  know  that  able  to  sleep.  Consequently  he  was  in 
they  are  free,  when  they  come  in  in  the  no  condition  for  competition.  The  same 
morning,  to  set  up  the  ping  pong  tables  article  brings  out  how  Theodore  Roose- 
and  play.  But  they  also  know  that  I  velt  conquered  worry  and  fear  by  read- 
expect  them,  when  the  first  bell  rings,  ing  an  article  in  which  an  old  sea  cap- 
to  rearrange  the  tables  and  put  the  tain  admits  that  he  was  once  afraid, 
games  away,  to  check  to  see  that  all  too.  It  also  describes  how  Admiral  Dew- 
parts  are  there,  and  be  in  their  seats  ey  was  given  command  of  a  fleet  in  the 
when  it  is  time  for  class.  I  have  had  no  Pacific  and  didn’t  want  to  take  it.  If 
trouble  so  far  in  getting  them  in  per-  he  hadn’t  accepted  that  position,  we 
feet  order.  My  first  fear  was  that  they  would  have  had  no  battle  of  Manila 
would  not  settle  down  to  work  after  Bay.  Another  example  in  the  same 
this  hilarious  experience,  but  I  found  no  article  tells  of  a  young  clerk  who  worked 
trouble  at  all.  They  were  willing  to  in  a  New  York  department  store,  and 
cooperate.  this  young  clerk  so  developed  the  habit 

The  attitudes  we  have  tried  to  stress  of  cheerfulness  that  one  day  a  very 
are  those  of  fair  play.  There  wasn’t  a  poorly  dressed  old  woman  came  into  the 
great  sense  of  fair  play  to  begin  with,  store  and  while  nobody  else  paid  any 
There  were  three  or  four  who  would  attention  to  her  at  all,  this  young  man 
always  insist  on  having  the  ping  pong  went  over  to  her  and  assisted  her  in 
tables  or  a  certain  game,  and  they  would  getting  her  packages,  and  took  her  to 
monopolize  whatever  game  they  se-  the  door.  It  later  developed  that  this 
lected.  Although  we  can’t  say  we  have  little  old  lady  was  Mrs.  Andrew  Carne- 
reached  perfection  on  that — we  still  gie,  and  she  had  come  into  the  store  to 
have  cases  where  we  have  to  interfere  buy  interior  decorations  for  her  mansion 
to  see  that  there  is  fair  play — we  do  feel  in  Scotland,  and  she  later  requested  that 
that  we  have  made  some  progress.  We  young  man  to  take  care  of  the  work  in 
have  to  enforce  fair  play.  In  other  Scotland. 
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This  article  was  simply  read;  there 
was  no  comment  made  until  three  or 
four  days  later,  and  then  it  was  just 
casually  brought  up  in  class,  asking 
if  they  could  remember  what  an  attitude 
of  cheerfulness  had  done  for  a  certain 
young  man  in  a  New  York  department 
store.  The  class  discussion  that  was 
brought  up  proved  to  be  quite  inter¬ 
esting. 

I  might  mention  this,  that  before 
these  students  came  into  Maine  Town¬ 
ship  High  School  they  already  have 
had  some  Health  work.  They  have  had 
health  rules,  but  very  little  functional 
work;  they  know  the  rules,  but  they 
don’t  apply  them.  We  therefore  don’t 
have  to  ^nd  a  great  deal  of  time  on 
rules,  but  we  try  to  make  the  applica¬ 
tion  interesting. 

One  of  the  things  that  we  do  is  to 
take  field  trips.  We  have  one  pair  of 
field  glasses  for  each  two  students,  and 
we  go  out  into  the  forest  preserves  iden¬ 
tifying  trees  and  flowers  and  birds.  The 
idea  is  to  get  them  interested  in  out¬ 
doors  and  outdoor  exercise.  If  we  tell 
them  to  take  a  long  walk,  it  seems  not 
to  make  any  impression,  but  if  we  go 
out  during  class  period  and  after  school 
so  that  they  become  interested  in  long 
walks,  we  find  many  of  them  doing  it 
alone  after  school  and  bringing  material 
into  the  class. 

I  might  tell  you  about  the  first  time 
we  went  on  a  field  trip,  in  which  we  used 
the  field  glasses.  We  have,  as  I  stated, 
one  pair  for  each  two  students,  and  there 
were  several  that  just  monop>olized  the 
glasses.  I  didn’t  say  anything  for  a 
while,  thinking  it  would  work  out,  but 
we  went  about  three  blocks  toward  the 
forest  preserves,  and  these  same  stu¬ 
dents  had  the  field  glasses  and  no  one 
else  bad  a  chance  to  look  through  them 
at  all.  The  other  students  became  resent¬ 
ful  and  came  to  me.  The  only  thing  I 
could  think  of  was  to  say  this:  If  we 


were  all  sitting  at  a  table  and  one  mem¬ 
ber  piled  everything  around  his  plate 
and  the  rest  of  us  had  to  merely  look 
on,  how  would  we  feel.  What  would  our 
attitude  be  toward  this  p>erson  who  had 
the  food  piled  up  around  his  plate?  I 
didn’t  say  anything  more  and  finally  I 
saw  the  field  glasses  being  exchanged 
and  passed  around.  Some  times  I  am 
rather  put  out  as  to  just  what  to  do, 
and  when  I  do  hit  on  something,  some¬ 
times  it  works  and  sometimes  it  doesn’t. 

Another  thing  we  have  been  doing  is 
making  scrapbooks.  They  are  just  in  the 
ninth  grade  and  they  enjoy  it.  They 
bring  in  material  they  have  collected 
through  reading  in  magazines,  or  articles 
they  have  read,  and  where  they  can’t 
cut  out  the  article,  they  will  re-write  it 
in  this  scrap-book. 

They  are  collecting  material  in  false 
advertising,  and  are  becoming  quite 
adept  in  picking  out  advertisements  that 
are  truthful  and  also  those  that  contain 
false  information. 

Another  thing  that  we  have  done — 
taking  this  just  as  an  example.  The  other 
day  we  were  describing  pioison  ivy — how 
to  identify  it;  what  to  do  in  case  one 
came  in  contact  with  poison  ivy  and  de¬ 
veloped  a  pretty  severe  case;  how  to 
prevent  it.  Then  the  next  day  we  took  a 
field  trip.  I  told  them  we  were  going  to 
take  a  field  trip  where  they  would  see 
ptoison  ivy  and  I  wanted  them  to  take 
the  necessary  precautions  we  had  talked 
about.  They  came  in  with  long  sleeves 
and  stockings  on  so  that  they  would  be 
protected,  and  afterward  they  washed 
themselves  with  lukewarm  water,  soap 
and  alcohol.  We  told  them  that  if  we 
put  them  through  the  routine  of  doing  it, 
possibly  it  might  have  a  better  effect. 

Another  thing  we  have  done  is  to  pin 
signs  around  the  house.  I  first  thought 
the  parents  would  object  but  they  have 
coi^erated  very  beautifully.  They  pin 
signs  in  the  bathroom  in  regard  to  clean- 
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ing  their  teeth,  and  in  their  study  room 
they  pin  a  sign  on  the  door  to  have  all 
materials  in  readiness  for  their  study, 
and  they  are  trying  to  see  how  long  it 
will  take  to  take  these  various  signs 
down,  so  that  they  will  not  have  to  rely 
upon  them. 

Then  we  have  two  or  three  types  of 
oral  reports.  In  one  type  of  oral  report 
they  are  given  certain  articles  to  read 
out  of  magazines,  and  they  are  required 
to  give  a  report.  In  another  type  of  oral 
report,  I  have  a  box  in  which  I  put 
questions  regarding  the  material  that 
they  have  covered.  They  are  to  come  up 
and  take  out  of  the  box  one  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  without  knowing  what  their  ques¬ 
tion  is  going  to  be,  and  they  have  to 
give  a  report  on  that  tc^ic,  telling  the 
class  what  they  have  done  in  regard  to 
certain  habits. 

A  third  type  of  report  we  put  in  the 
form  of  a  privilege.  For  instance,  two 
of  the  students  came  over  to  my  home 
a  week  ago,  and  as  I  don’t  live  far  from 
one  of  the  bottling  plants  of  the  Bow¬ 
man  Dairy  Company,  I  asked  them  if 
they  would  like  to  see  how  the  milk 
was  pasteurized.  They  said  they  would, 
and  the  next  day  at  school  one  of  them 
came  up  and  said,  “May  I  tell  the  class 
what  I  saw  at  the  dairy?”  She  was  very 
happy  to  come  up  and  give  the  report 
on  how  the  milk  was  pasteurized. 

We  have  been  trying  to  think  of  ways 
of  measuring  this  work.  It  seems,  as  yet, 
rather  hard  to  do,  as  we  are  measuring 
habits  and  attitudes.  One  of  the  ways 
that  we  found  that  many  of  them  take 
hikes  and  collect  plants,  for  instance,  is 
that  we  have  an  arboretum  at  school 
now,  and  the  material  is  the  result  of 
their  own  collection.  Then,  I  feel  that  if 
there  is  an  informal  discussion  on  a 
certain  subject,  they  have  found  it  in¬ 


teresting  and  it  has  a  practical  applica¬ 
tion  and  challenges  learning.  Or  they 
voluntarily  read  books  that  I  have  put 
around  the  room  (we  have  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  reference  books),  or  recommend 
these  reference  books  to  other  students. 
Or  they  take  notes,  sometimes,  in  the 
moving  picture  theatres.  There  are  mov¬ 
ies  in  which  diseases  are  described,  or 
bacteria,  or  health  rules,  and  they  will 
bring  in  notes  telling  me  what  they  have 
seen  at  such  and  such  a  theatre.  Or 
many  of  them  have  developed  a  habit  of 
taking  notes  of  radio  programs  on 
health,  given  by  various  doctors.  An¬ 
other  thing  I  have  noticed  is  that  many 
of  them  have  brought  slippers  to  wear  in 
the  swimming  tanks  as  a  precaution 
against  athlete’s  foot. 

In  the  case  of  one  boy,  seventeen 
years  old,  with  an  I.Q.  of  63 — there 
wasn’t  much  that  he  could  do — I  tried 
to  find  something.  He  is  six  feet  tall, 
and  we  gave  him  the  job  of  opening  the 
windows  and  stressed  his  height,  saying 
that  he  could  do  that  job  better  than 
any  other  student.  He  found  a  few  co¬ 
coons  and  brought  them  in,  and  we  dis¬ 
cussed  what  kind  they  were.  He  has  up 
to  date  collected  seventy-five  cocoons. 
It  may  not  be  anything  great,  yet  it  is 
something  that  in  his  leisure  time  has 
taken  him  out  of  doors,  and  he  is  bring¬ 
ing  in  material. 

I  feel  that  the  work  is  worth  while. 
There  is  a  lot  or  room  for  improvement 
— ^we  have  just  been  working  on  it  since 
February — and  I  would  welcome  any 
suggestions  that  any  of  you  can  make. 

MR.  Foster’s  third  introduction 

Mr.  Clark,  or  Barrington,  is  going  to 
discuss  “Developing  the  Economic  Side 
of  Life-Problems  Parallel  with  the 
Health  Phases  of  the  Same.” 
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V.  MR.  CLARK’S  REPORT 


We  have  been  stumbling  along  at 
Barrington  with  the  aid  of  Miss  Weber 
for  approximately  one  semester.  During 
that  time  we  have  learned  a  great  deal. 
In  fact,  I  think  that  what  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  far  outweighs  any  contribution 
which  we  might  be  able  to  make  to  this 
experiment. 

Miss  Weber  has  asked  that  I  tell  you 
of  one  of  the  projects  which  we  carried 
on,  as  a  suggestion  as  to  one  way  of  de¬ 
veloping  the  economic  side  of  life  prob¬ 
lems  parallel  with  the  health  phase.  I 
shall  try  to  do  so,  but  first  I  want  you 
to  understand  that  this  work  was  done 
through  the  cooperation  of  Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy,  Miss  Huey  and  Mr.  Smith. 

Our  health  work  has  been  done  in 
three  classes  of  Freshman  Science.  Mr. 
Kennedy  teaches  one  and  I  call  the  roll 
in  the  other  two. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  semes¬ 
ter  we  were  working  on  the  problem  of 
the  relation  of  “Clothing  to  Health,”  as 
a  part  of  the  general  unit  of  acquiring 
and  maintaining  physical  fitness.  In  that 
connection  we  were  studying  the  care  of 
clothing,  which  involves  wearing,  stor¬ 
ing,  and  cleaning — that  is,  dry  cleaning 
and  launderin' .  We  had  studied  the 
chemical  and  >’  /sical  properties  of  the 
various  fibers  i..  an  attempt  to  discover 
why  one  type  of  fabric  was  more  de¬ 
sirable  at  one  time  of  year  than  another. 
Here  we  learned  that  alkali  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  harmful  to  certain  fibers.  We 
learned  that  soap  contains  alkali  (from 
radio  advertising  and  magazine  atricles.) 

The  question  naturally  arose  as  to 
which  soaps  contained  the  most  and 
which  were  the  least  desirable  to  use. 
The  pupils  wanted  to  find  out.  At  this 
point  we  worked  out  on  the  board  in  the 
room  a  plan  by  which  we  might  learn. 
We  were  to  test  each  soap  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

I.  The  amount  of  alkali  it  contained. 


3.  The  amount  of  grit  it  contained. 

3.  The  amount  of  material  which  would  not 
dissolve. 

4.  The  speed  with  which  it  would  dissolve. 

5.  The  quantity  and  quality  of  the  suds 
which  it  forms. 

For  each  test  we  weighed  out  equal 
amounts  and  added  equal  quantities  of 
distilled  water  that  had  been  heated  to 
the  same  temperature  in  each  case. 

Phenolphthalein  was  used  for  the  al¬ 
kali  test.  We  filtered  to  test  for  grit.  It 
was  easy  to  obtain  comparative  speed  of 
solution,  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
suds,  and  the  amount  which  would  not 
dissolve,  since  we  used  large  test  tubes 
for  each  test. 

After  the  plan  had  been  worked  out, 
the  pupils  brought  in  from  home  samples 
of  different  soaps.  One  boy  went  to  all 
of  his  relations  and  came  in  with  fifteen 
different  kinds.  Altogether  we  had  about 
twenty.  The  tests  were  made  and  the 
results  all  recorded  in  a  large  chart. 
Some  interesting  information  was  ob¬ 
tained. 

Here  it  became  apparent  that  one 
very  important  item  was  lacking  if  we 
were  to  make  good  use  of  this  material. 
That  is,  we  had  not  included  the  cost. 
Miss  Huey,  in  her  home  management 
class,  had  collected  information  on  the 
actual  cost  per  pound  of  these  soaps. 
She  came  into  our  classes  and  reported 
this  along  with  other  related  informa¬ 
tion. 

Our  investigation  was  finished.  What 
to  do  next?  The  pupils  were  given  to 
understand  that  we  were  not  trying  to 
sell  soap.  They  then  took  the  informa¬ 
tion  home  and  were  asked  to  have  it 
brought  to  their  p>arents’  attention. 

After  about  two  or  three  weeks,  a 
questionnaire  was  sent  home  for  their 
mothers  to  fill  out  and  return.  The  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  obtain  the  parents’  reaction, 
and  to  find  out  whether  or  not  the  ma¬ 
terial  had  been  carried  home,  and 
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I  whether  or  not  this  was  of  any  value  to  that  as  we  go  on  in  the  coming  year  we 
the  parents,  and  to  find  out  whether  we  will  be  able  to  do  still  better, 
should  attempt  an  experiment  of  this 

sort  in  other  units  of  work.  The  response  poster’s  fourth  introduction 

was  excellent,  and  some  of  the  parents  The  next  representative  is  Mr.  Mac- 
wrote  comments  on  the  sheet.  I  had  an  Lean,  or  Sterling  Morton.  Mr.  Mac- 
opportunity  to  talk  with  some  of  them;  Lean’s  topic  is  “Working  Hand  in  Hand 
in  all  cases  the  results  were  gratifying,  with  the  School  Doctor  or  Nurse  and 
I  Our  efforts  so  far  have  been  very  the  Physical  Education  Teachers  in  a 
crude.  We  have  learned  a  lot,  and  I  hope  Functional  Health  Program.” 

VI.  MR.  MACLEAN’S  REPORT 


My  topic  is  “Securing  the  Coopera¬ 
tion  of  School  Doctors  and  Nurses  in 
this  Functional  Health  Program.”  The 
first  job,  of  course,  there,  is  to  get  a 
school  doctor.  If  a  school  is  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  a  man  who  is  fairly 
well  qualified,  professionally,  and  who 
has  a  reasonable  amount  of  common 
sense,  he  can  be  trained  into  a  good 
school  doctor  in  about  seven  years.  But 
generally,  much  before  that  time,  politi¬ 
cal  exigencies  remove  him,  so  that  it’s 
a  very  difficult  task  to  get  a  good  school 
doctor,  even  though  the  school  has  the 
money  to  pay  him. 

I  am  dealing  with  doctors  and  nurses 
in  the  same  category,  because  the  nurses 
are  for  the  most  part  assistants  to  the 
doctors  in  carrying  out  his  work. 

In  our  classes,  then,  in  this  functional 
health  exp)eriment,  we  are  using  children 
who  have  some  physical  defect,  a  physi¬ 
cal  defect  of  such  magnitude  that  they 
have  been  excused  from  the  regular 
gymnasium  work.  We  felt  that  those 
pupils  were  more  in  need  of  functional 
health  educational  activities  than  any¬ 
body  else  in  the  school,  and  the  help  of 
the  school  doctor  is  of  paramount  im¬ 
portance  here.  In  the  first  place,  we  had 
to  select  these  pupils  on  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  doctor  as  a  result  of  his 
physical  and  medical  examination. 

Then,  besides  carrying  on  these  units 
of  work  that  have  been  spoken  of  here 
as  class  projects,  we  have  their  personal 


health  confidences,  and  the  personal  di¬ 
rection  of  these  pupils.  We  try  to  lead 
them  into  a  plan  of  life  and  activity  that 
would  tend  to  improve  the  handicap 
from  which  they  are  suffering,  and  in 
this  work  we  have  to  have  a  continuous 
and  continual  check-up  by  the  school 
doctor. 

Then,  too,  in  selecting  the  units  for 
our  work,  the  units  that  we  most  stress 
in  this  work,  in  both  our  hygiene  classes, 
which  take  in  all  the  pupils  of  the  school, 
repxirts  of  these  examinations  are  of 
very  great  importance.  For  example,  if 
we  found  out — I  am  not  quoting  any 
actual  figures — suppose  we  found  out 
that  fifty  per  cent  of  the  pupils  of  the 
school  were  suffering  from  heart  failure. 
Well,  that  would  be  a  very  important 
subject  to  take  up  and  to  stress.  If  forty 
per  cent  were  suffering  from  skin  dis¬ 
eases,  or  athlete’s  foot,  or  asthma,  we 
would  discuss  those.  According  to  the 
way  the  problem  hits  us  at  home  do  we 
deal  with  the  subjects  for  these  projects 
in  our  health  work  and  in  the  hygiene 
class,  because  our  pupils,  on  the  func¬ 
tional  plan,  are  not  interested  in  what’s 
happening  in  Timbuctoo  or  Palatine, 
but  they  are  interested  in  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  to  them  right  there  at  home. 

Then  we  have  our  doctors  talk  to  the 
pupils — to  every  pupil  in  the  school — 
about  the  value  of  this  annual  physical 
check-up  and  about  the  things  that  they 
should  do  before  the  next  check-up  in 
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order  to  improve  their  condition  so  far 
as  possible. 

In  the  special  health  education  classes, 
we  are  now  working  on  the  unit  that 
has  to  do  with  sex  hygiene.  The  teacher 
from  the  biology  department  took  up 
reproduction  in  plants  and  in  the  lower 
animals,  leading  up  to  the  human  side 
of  the  subject.  The  doctor  himself  will 
teach  that  part  of  the  subject. 

The  school  doctor  can  be  utilized, 
and  should  be,  in  a  much  more  imp>or>^ 
tant  way.  We  are  talking  about  func¬ 
tional  health  education.  Health  has  been 
put  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  aims  and 
objectives  of  education  for  longer  than 
you  have  been  associated  with  this  com¬ 
mission,  Dr.  Foster.  We  have  been  talk¬ 
ing  about  health  at  meetings  and  con- 


I  was  surprised  when  the  young  lady 
spoke  about  the  use  of  the  light  meter. 
We  used  it  in  our  health  room  and  found 
that  there  was  only  one  corner  of  the 
health  recitation  room  that  had  proper 
lighting.  Dr.  Belting  of  the  Illinois  State 
Department  of  Education  came  to  us 
and  in  discussing  various  things,  said, 
as  an  estimate,  that  probably  half  the 
classrooms  in  Illinois  were  properly 
lighted.  I  know  of  nothing  that  we  are 
giving  these  pupils  in  school  that  will 
pay  them  for  ruining  their  eye-sight. 
The  difficulty  today  is  that  Boards  of 
Education  are  more  interested  in  saving 
coal  than  in  saving  vision. 

It  seems  to  me  that  besides  closing  up 
schools  and  putting  them  on  various 
kinds  of  warning  lists,  and  so  forth,  be- 


ventions,  but  have  been  doing  very  little  cause  they  have  one  more  teacher  per 
about  it  at  home.  If  health  is  to  be  func-  pupil  or  one  more  pupil  per  teacher,  it 
tional  in  our  schools,  it  should  be  made  might  be  a  good  plan  to  close  them  and 
to  function  by  everybody  in  the  North  brirtg  the  Boards  of  Education  to  task 
Central  Association — the  Board  of  Edu-  when  there  is  positive  evidence  that 
cation,  and  principals,  and  so  forth.  It  the  light  in  the  school  is  ruining  health 
is  of  little  value  for  a  school  doctor  to  and  taking  away  from  the  children 
in^sect  a  plant  and  find  out  that  the  something  that  nothing  you  can  pos- 
temperature  and  the  ventilation,  the  sibly  give  them  will  ever  repay  them  for. 
drinking  fountain  situation,  the  toilet 

room,  the  locker  room  situation,  the  foster’s  fifth  introduction 

lighting  situation,  are  not  conducive  to  Miss  Leonard,  of  Sterling  Morton, 
health  and  the  maintenance  of  health  in  has  a  report  on  “How  Other  Basic  Sci- 
school,  and  then  have  absolutely  nothing  ence  Courses  May  be  Drawn  in  to 
done  about  it.  Teach  Health  Problems.” 

VII.  MISS  LEONARD’S  REPORT 

I  am  going  to  give  just  a  few  specific  preparation  whatsoever,  and  we  were 
examples  of  individual  attitudes.  They  naturally  very  much  interested  to  see 
may  sound  very  trivial,  but  I  think  they  how  they  were  going  to  receive  this  class 
will  give  us  a  viewpoint  of  what  re-  where  they  did  have  to  put  time  in  out- 
sponse  there  is  in  some  of  these  students,  side  of  class  for  preparation. 

As  Mr.  MacLean  said,  your  classes  We  approached  it  through  their  in- 
are  composed  of  people  not  regularly  dividual  problems  of  how  each  girl  or 
able  to  take  physical  education.  They  each  boy  could  build  up  his  or  her 
would  ordinarily  be  in  rest  classes,  doing  health  in  such  a  way  as  to  get  back  in 
nothing  except  lying  down,  perhaps,  or  the  regular  physical  education  program, 
taking  very  restricted  work,  just  light  and  to  reach  a  normal  state  of  health  as 
games,  or  a  walk.  They  would  have  no  soon  as  possible.  I  think  that  {lerhaps 
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one  thing  that  made  them  interested  in 
the  class  was  that  they  had  plenty  of 
opportunities  to  discuss  their  own  prob¬ 
lems  and  to  talk  about  themselves  and 
see  what  could  be  done. 

We  have  found  that  the  general  at¬ 
titude  of  the  class  is  very  satisfactory. 
They  do  really  seem  interested.  They 
ask  questions  constantly,  and  stay  after 
class  to  ask  more  and  even  come  in  at 
different  hours  throughout  the  day  to 
ask  advice  about  their  health  problems 
and  even  the  health  problems  of  their 
relatives.  They  want  to  find  out  what 
their  mother  or  father  should  do  about 
such  and  such  a  thing. 

It  does  seem  that  they  are  not  for¬ 
getting  what  they  learn  as  soon  as  they 
leave  the  classroom.  Mr.  MacLean  has 
a  boys’  class  and  I  have  a  girls’  class, 
and  I  had  each  girl  record  one  habit 
that  she  would  like  to  overcome.  I  was 
interested  in  the  fact  that  two  or  three 
of  the  girls  recorded  the  habit  of  lack  of 
self-confidence  that  they  would  like  to 
overcome.  They  asked  me  first  if  it  was 
a  bad  habit  and  if  it  was  all  right  to  put 
it  down.  I  was  quite  interested  in  the 
general  attitude  of  the  class  about  that. 
We  discussed  confidence  and  what  could 
be  done  to  help  a  person  become  more 
self-confident. 

We  started  out  first  by  having  some 
individual  reports  in  which  the  student 
had  to  stand  before  the  class  and  talk. 
It  naturally  was  hard  for  them  to  ex¬ 
press  clearly  what  they  had  to  say,  and 
they  were  apt  to  become  confused  and 
a  little  embarrassed,  at  first.  After  the 
report  we  had  criticisms  from  the  girls 
themselves  and  from  members  of  the 
class,  as  to  posture,  tone  of  voice,  meth¬ 
od  of  talking,  and,  of  course,  subject 
matter  also.  Then  we  spent  about  two 
or  three  days  with  suggestions  from  in¬ 
dividual  girls  as  to  what  you  can  do  to 
build  up  self-confidence  when  you  have 
to  stand  up  and  talk  before  a  group,  or 


in  anything  that  you  are  trying  to  ac¬ 
complish. 

They  were  extremely  interested  in  it. 
For  an  interval  of  three  or  four  weeks, 
in  every  recitation  I  tried  to  give  them  a 
great  deal  of  time  to  say  exactly  what 
they  wanted  to  say  and  finish  it  up,  be¬ 
cause  when  they  do  get  confused  they 
are  apt  to  fade  out  and  say  “I  don’t 
know,”  and  sit  down,  because  they  are 
not  able  to  say  exactly  what  they  want 
to. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  we  had  an¬ 
other  group  of  reports,  and  I  was  as¬ 
tounded  at  the  change  in  the  attitude  of 
the  majority  of  the  people  in  the  class 
as  they  stood  before  the  room  and 
talked.  Just  to  check  up  on  them,  I 
asked  them  how  many  really  felt  that 
they  were  very  much  more  confident, 
and  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  raised 
their  hands  immediately  and  some  of 
them  wanted  to  talk  about  it.  They  just 
couldn’t  understand  how  much  better 
they  felt.  I  don’t  know  how  much  of  it 
was  due  to  getting  more  used  to  the 
class,  but  I  do  feel  that  that  is  one  gen¬ 
eral  attitude  in  which  they  were  very 
much  interested,  and  very  important 
things  can  be  done  with  girls  of  that 
age — that  is,  the  freshman  and  sopho¬ 
more  age.  They  took  it  like  a  game  and 
were  so  pleased  with  themselves  at  being 
more  confident  that  it  made  it  quite 
worth  while. 

There  are  a  couple  of  other  examples 
of  individual  attitudes  in  which  a  girl 
has  taken  her  own  special  problem  and 
tried  to  do  what  she  could  to  build  her¬ 
self  up.  One  girl  was  underweight,  and 
in  keeping  track  of  herself  over  a  period 
of  a  number  of  days,  she  found  that  she 
was  taking  only  about  fifteen  minutes 
for  her  meals.  She  told  me  that  that  was 
probably  the  reason  for  her  being  un¬ 
derweight,  that  her  food  wasn’t  digesting 
properly,  and  of  her  own  accord  she  in¬ 
creased  the  length  of  time  for  each  meal. 
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That  same  girl  found  that  she  was  walk-  quite  a  discussion  on  day-dreaming— 
ing  too  much,  and  is  trying  to  do  what  how  much  of  it  was  normal,  and  what 
she  can  to  help  herself  get  more  rest,  might  happen  if  it  were  indulged  in  too 
Then  we  had  another  case  of  a  girl  much.  I  do  know  that  she  and  other 
who  found,  in  checking  up  her  time  people  in  the  class  have  talked  about  it 
budget,  that  every  time  she  was  sup-  since  and  were  interested  to  see  what 
posed  to  sit  down  and  study,  she  spent  they  could  do. 

about  an  hour  day-dreaming,  and  that  Of  course,  it  is  too  short  a  time  to 
it  happened  every  single  day.  She  was  have  any  proof  as  to  a  definite  change 
concerned  enough  about  it  to  bring  it  in  attitudes,  but  I  do  feel  that  there  is 
up  herself,  and  wanted  to  know  whether  interest  in  the  class,  decidedly,  and  I 
there  was  any  danger  in  it.  We  had  think  that  is,  at  least,  a  strong  point. 

VIII.  MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS 

Mr.  Foster:  This  Commission  used  to  of  athlete’s  foot.  Was  I  mistaken  on 


discuss  such  topics  as  whether  a  certain 
topic  can  be  included  or  not  included  in 
a  semester’s  work  in  first  year  algebra. 
It’s  a  far  cry  from  that  sort  of  discussion 
to  what  we  have  heard  this  morning.  We 
can  readily  see  why  the  name  of  this 
commission  has  been  changed.  The  term 
“unit  courses”  has  been  taken  out,  and 
instead  we  are  discussing  life  situations, 
and  the  preparation  of  these  young  peo¬ 
ple  for  their  present  and  future  life 
situations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  we  have 
time  for  questions? 

Chairman  Webb:  You  may  take  about 
five  minutes.  We  were  a  little  late  in 
getting  started,  but  I  intended  to  ask 
for  questions.  If  there  is  any  one  that 
has  some  questions  they  would  like  to 
raise  before  we  go  on,  we  may  take 
four  or  five  minutes  for  that.  In  view 
of  the  other  reports  that  we  have,  I 
think  we  will  have  to  limit  them  to  that 
allowance. 

Mr.  Warren  E.  Bow  (Assistant  Su¬ 
perintendent,  Detroit  Public  Schools): 
I  am  very  much  interested  in  athlete’s 
foot.  I  have  been  working  on  the  prob¬ 
lem,  and  just  wanted  to  clear  up  a  p>oint. 
I  may  have  misunderstood,  but  I  think 
in  one  of  the  talks  on  Health  it  was  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  children  put  on  slippers 
when  going  into  the  gymnasium  because 


that? 

Mrs.  Baas:  They  are  putting  on  slip¬ 
pers  to  protect  them  from  athlete’s  foot, 
not  those  that  have  it.  But  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  High  School,  no  one 
is  allowed  to  go  around  the  swimming 
tank  or  in  it  without  slippers,  because 
the- moist,  dark  atmosphere  is  a  breed¬ 
ing  place  for  the  fungi  that  causes  ath¬ 
lete’s  foot.  It  is  a  protective  medium. 

Mr.  Bow:  I  was  very  much  inter¬ 
ested,  because  we  have  made  some  stud¬ 
ies  that  practically  indicate  the  opposite 
procedure,  that  athlete’s  foot  is  not 
coming  from  our  locker  rooms  and 
pools  and  gymnasiums,  and  that  it  is 
really  a  good  thing  for  the  individuals 
to  go  in  barefoot,  and  with  proper  solu¬ 
tions,  some  help  is  given.  In  fact,  it  is  a 
thing  coming  from  the  outside,  and  that 
impression  exists  with  our  medical 
friends,  too.  The  studies  made  indicate 
that  it  is  very  fine  for  children  to  go  into 
the  gymnasium  barefoot,  and  into  the 
pools  barefoot,  and  in  some  way  have 
them  pass  through  the  proper  solutions 
as  a  procedure  to  correct  the  situation. 
A  doctor  of  the  Detroit  Board  of  Health 
was  responsible  for  the  studies  that  have 
been  made. 

Mr.  Jesse  Beer  (Mansfield,  Ohio): 
I  am  very  much  interested  in  that  study 
of  light.  I  would  like  to  know  whether 
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let  is  now  out  of  print,  but  we  have  one 
copy. 

Chairman  Webb:  I  am  sorry  that  we 
must  stop,  out  of  consideration  for  the 
rest  of  the  program. 

I  want  to  give  fair  warning  that  if  this 
Health  experimentation  turns  out  to  be 
of  any  value,  the  committee  will  go  on 
to  the  other  three  of  these  topics.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  are  actually  getting 
to  the  point  where  we  are  accomplishing 
something  specific. 


this  young  lady  that  measured  light  in 
the  various  rooms  had  some  specific 
norms  that  could  be  obtained  for  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  work;  for  instance,  the 
home  economics  room,  the  sewing  room, 
and  so  on. 

Mrs.  West:  VVe  had  a  booklet  issued 
by  the  Engineering  Department  of  the 
Westinghouse  Company  on  Illuminating 
Data.  It  stated  that  certain  foot-candles 
were  sufficient  for  a  certain  room,  and 
so  forth.  I  believe  that  particular  book- 


MATERIALS  FOR  USE  IN  SHOWING  THE  ACTUAL  WORKINGS 
OF  OUR  GOVERNMENT* 

By  Miss  Marjorie  Morse,  University  of  Wisconsin 
With  an  Introduction  by  Dr.  H.  H.  Rvan 

I.  MR.  RYAN’S  INTRODUCTION 


The  activities  of  the  committee  during 
the  past  year  have  been  devoted  to  a 
question  which  arises  out  of  certain  com¬ 
ments  of  the  public,  as  well  as  of  peda¬ 
gogues,  with  regard  to  the  effectiveness 
of  our  instruction  in  citizenship.  I 
thought  I  would  read  to  you  this  edi¬ 
torial,  which  appeared  in  the  Manito¬ 
woc,  Wisconsin,  Herald-Times,  and  was 
quoted  in  the  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  It  is  entitled,  “Can’t  Blind  our 
Children.” 

The  board  of  education  in  a  large  middle- 
western  industrial  city  not  long  ago  appointed 
a  committee  to  make  a  survey  of  the  citizen¬ 
ship  training  being  given  in  the  city’s  public 
schools. 

The  committee  went  out,  looked  around, 
and  came  back  presently  to  report  that  the 
citizenship  training  was  going  over  big  except 
for  the  fact  that  the  children  were  learning 
too  much  about  their  city  outside  of  school 
hours. 

In  class  the  youngsters  heard  much  fine 
talk  about  civic  duty,  honesty,  political  theo¬ 
ries,  and  such  like.  Then  they  would  go  home 
and  listen  to  their  parents  talk,  or  they  would 
read  the  daily  papers,  and  in  that  way  they 
got  the  lowdown  on  the  way  the  city  really 
was  being  run. 

The  result,  unfortunately,  was  to  persuade 
them  that  the  citizenship  training  being  given 
in  school  was  all  very  good,  but  that  it  didn’t 
mean  very  much  in  everyday  life. 

The  child  who  lives  in  a  boss-controlled 
ward,  where  “the  fix”  is  a  common,  taken-for- 
granted  feature  of  community  life,  is  apt  to 
get  a  different  slant  on  representative  govern¬ 
ment  than  the  textbooks  will  give  him. 

I  The  full  title  of  this  paper  was  “Can  an 
idequate  body  of  authentic  material  be  found 
for  use  in  the  secondary  school  for  the  purpose 
of  showinx  the  actual  practical  workings  of  our 
government — national,  state,  and  local?”  The 
paper  was  read  by  Miss  Morse  before  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Secondary  Schools,  April  24,  1936. — 
The  Editor. 


A  youngster  who  hears  his  father  gleefully 
tell  a  crony  how  he  got  a  traffic  ticket  fixed 
isn’t  apt  to  imbibe  that  fine  respect  for  the 
integrity  of  the  courts  which  the  school  teacher 
tries  to  inculcate. 

The  child  who  knows  that  his  school  teacher 
is  going  unpaid,  and  at  the  same  time  reads 
in  the  paper  that  the  political  gang  which  runs 
the  city  is  loading  up  the  payrolls  preparatory 
to  election  day,  learns  something  of  politics 
which  no  school  book  will  tell  him. 

Home  conversation  in  which  corruption  in 
public  office,  undue  influence  exerted  by  big 
business  combinations,  and  the  low  caliber  of 
officeholders  generally  are  taken  for  granted, 
makes  an  effective  antidote  to  fine  talk  by  the 
teacher  about  the  ideals  of  a  democracy. 

All  this  boils  down  to  a  small  but  unpal¬ 
atable  little  pill,  which  we  might  just  as  well 
swallow  without  making  any  faces. 

We  can  put  all  the  citizenship  courses  we 
please  in  our  schools,  but  as  long  as  our  own 
actions  speak  louder  than  the  teacher’s  voice 
the  courses  won’t  mean  much. 

Children  can’t  be  kidded  on  things  like  that. 
If  we  bring  them  up  in  cities  run  by  ward 
bosses  for  the  benefit  of  special  interests  they’re 
going  to  catch  on. 

If  we  want  our  children  to  resjiect  the  so¬ 
ciety  we  are  op>erating,  we  must  begin  by  re¬ 
forming  it.  Until  we  do,  our  citizenship  courses 
will  only  teach  them  cynicism. 

I  am  connected  with  a  school  which 
gets  into  the  newspapers  frequently  as 
being  communistically  inclined.  If  there 
are  any  communists  in  the  school,  I 
suspect  that  a  good  many  of  them  got 
their  start  through  the  disillusionment 
that  came  when  they  found  out  how  dif¬ 
ferent  the  activities  of  the  government 
are  from  what  they  thought  they  were, 
and  from  what  they  had  been  taught  in 
textbooks  and  courses  in  citizenship  to 
believe  took  place. 

At  any  rate,  the  committee  thought 
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that  this  year  it  would  attempt  to  get  an 
answer  to  one  question  which  arises  in 
connection  with  the  desire  on  the  part  of 
all  of  us  to  teach  a  more  effective  citizen¬ 
ship.  That  question  is  quoted  in  the 
program — whether  you  can  find  authen¬ 
tic  material  which  will  give  a  more  real¬ 
istic,  more  faithful  picture  of  what  is 
going  on. 

The  committee  retained  the  services 


of  Miss  Marjorie  Morse  to  make  this 
investigation.  Miss  Morse  is  an  experi¬ 
enced  teacher  and  has  been  during  this 
last  year  a  graduate  student  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin.  She  has  had  the 
help  and  guidance  of  the  head  of  her  de¬ 
partment,  Professor  Burr  Philips,  and  of 
Dr.  John  D.  Hicks,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  department  of  history  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin. 


II.  MISS  MORSE’S  ADDRESS 


When  it  came  to  preparing  my  paper, 
I  found  that  I  had  covered  so  much  ma¬ 
terial,  that  I  had  to  cut  it  down  if  I 
wanted  to  get  through  with  the  talk.  So 
the  subjects  I  have  treated  are  chosen 
arbitrarily.  Will  you  please  think  of 
this  paper  as  simply  a  “sampling”  proc¬ 
ess,  rather  than  any  exhaustive  study? 

INTRODUCTION 

The  Problem.  The  purpose  of  this 
study  has  been  to  find  an  answer  to  the 
question:  “Can  an  adequate  body  of  au¬ 
thentic  material  be  found  for  use  in  the 
secondary  school  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  actual,  practical  workings 
of  our  government — national,  state,  and 
local?” 

There  are  possibilities  in  this  question 
of  considerable  speculation.  Supposing 
we  do  find  such  materials;  to  just  what 
extent  shall  we  use  them;  will  it  be  per¬ 
missible  to  teach  our  children  what  goes 
on  behind  the  scenes  of  government; 
will  it  make  of  them  a  more  intelligent 
electorate,  or  simply  a  cynical  genera¬ 
tion?  Such  questions  take  quick  hold  on 
the  imagination,  so  it  might  be  well  to 
stress  at  this  point  the  fact  that  this 
paper  will  adhere  closely  to  the  single 
question  as  presented  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion;  the  consequent  problems  must 
comprise  another  investigation. 

The  Procedure.  In  the  search  for 
“authentic”  materials  your  representa¬ 
tive  depended  mainly  on  documentary 


evidence  which  was  found  for  the  most 
part  in  the  document  room  of  the  State 
Historical  Society,  and  the  Legislative 
Reference  Library  at  the  State  Capitol 
in  Madison.  One  may  have  access  to  the 
stacks  in  these  places,  and  valuable  aid 
was  given  by  the  attendants  when,  in 
frequent  instances,  the  catalog  system 
proved  somewhat  baffling. 

The  stacks  of  the  Wisconsin  Univer¬ 
sity  Library  were  frequently  used,  and 
in  the  early  course  of  the  study,  a  fly¬ 
ing  trip  was  made  to  the  Harper  Li¬ 
brary  of  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
the  catalog  gone  through;  however,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  limited  time  and  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  the  Madison  libra¬ 
ries  proved  more  than  adequate. 

At  Madison  is  located  the  office  of 
the  Wisconsin  League  of  Municipali¬ 
ties.  This  organization,  established  by 
the  towns  and  cities  of  Wisconsin,  en¬ 
gages  primarily  in  the  study  of  munici¬ 
pal  administrative  problems,  and  has 
been  located  in  Madison  so  that  it  may 
deal  conveniently  with  the  Legislature 
in  assisting  in  and  suggesting  legisla¬ 
tion  which  would  affect  the  municipali¬ 
ties.  There  is  an  incipient  library  in  the 
office,  comprised  mainly  of  secondary 
accounts  of  municipal  administrative 
problems.  The  League  publishes  a  peri¬ 
odical,  The  Municipality,  which  is  sent 
to  city  administrators,  and  also  pub¬ 
lishes  studies  on  municipal  problems 
such  as  city  planning,  water  supply,  etc. 
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Although  the  director  was  most  friendly 
and  obliging,  the  nature  of  the  League’s 
activities  and  publications  are  of  little 
value  for  a  study  of  this  kind. 

In  an  attempt  to  find  what  material 
might  exist  in  regard  to  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  a  small  town,  recourse  was  taken 
to  the  newspaper  “files”  of  the  John  T. 
Scott  Free  Library  at  Wisconsin  Rapids, 
and  the  reports  of  proceedings  of  the 
Common  Council  in  the  Wisconsin  Rap¬ 
ids  City  Hall. 

Classification  of  Sources.  The  sources 
which  were  consulted  may  be  classified 
according  to  the  conventional  pattern  as 
“primary”  and  “secondary,”  with  an 
occasional  inevitable  “miscellaneous.” 

In  the  primary  group  are  included; 

1.  Official  reports  of  legislative  investiga¬ 
tions,  such  as  the  testimony  on  the  hearing  of 
the  United  States  Senate’s  Investigations  of 
Illegal  Appointments  and  Dismissals. 

2.  Summaries  of  briefs  of  investigation  tes¬ 
timony,  as  Samuel  Seabury’s  Intermediary  and 
Final  Reports  of  the  Committee  to  Inquire  into 
the  Administration  of  the  Various  Depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Government  of  New  York  and 
to  Propose  Remedial  Legislation. 

3.  Accounts  of  one’s  personal  experience  in 
certain  political  movements,  such  as  that  of 
Charles  Taft’s  City  Management:  The  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Experiment. 

4.  Accounts  of  intimate  observers,  like 
Frank  Kent’s  Political  Behavior. 

5.  Unpublished  studies,  as  Professor  Edwin 
Witte’s  account  of  the  Wisconsin  Legislature 
and  how  it  works. 

The  secondary  group  may  include  the 
following  types: 

1.  Textbooks  of  such  high  order  as  Charles 
Kneier’s  City  Government  in  the  United 
States,  which  b  a  secondary  account  comfHled 
from  study  of  sources  and  contains  an  excel¬ 
lent  bibliography. 

2.  Accounts  of  experiences  as  told  to  or 
discovered  by  a  student  or  reporter  and  writ¬ 
ten  for  popular  consumption,  as  Albert  Jay 
Nock’s  article  “What  a  Few  Men  Did  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh.” 

We  can  best  consign  to  the  miscel¬ 
laneous  group: 

I.  Pamphlets  in  the  nature  of  that  compiled 
by  the  New  York  State  League  of  Women 


V’oters,  the  Report  and  Protest  on  the  Daly 
Lobby  and  Propaganda. 

2.  Newspaper  reports  of  legbbtive  hearing 
and  testimony  which  are  not  officially  pub¬ 
lished. 

3.  Letters  by  persons  famiUar  with  certain 
movements  who  try  to  express  an  impartial 
opinion,  such  as  one  written  to  the  director 
of  the  Wisconsin  Legislative  Reference  Library 
by  the  official  serving  in  similar  capacity  in 
Nebraska  concerning  the  movement  there  for 
the  unicameral  legislature. 

ILLUSTRATIVE  EXCERPTS 

Movements  for  Reform.  Among  the 
many  reform  movements  against  cor¬ 
rupt  and  inefficient  management  first¬ 
hand  accounts  were  found  showing  the 
processes  of  such  movements  in  Cincin¬ 
nati,  New  York  City,  Milwaukee,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  San  Francisco. 

For  illustrative  purposes,  let  us  first 
proceed  in  some  detail  to  a  study  of  the 
Cincinnati  movement. 

The  occasion  eliciting  a  desire  for  re¬ 
form  was  that  which  is  generally  com¬ 
mon  to  all  such  movements — a.  wide¬ 
spread,  public  knowledge  that  all  is  not 
well  in  its  city,  and  a  feeling  of  revolt 
against  the  situation.  In  this  particular 
case  a  group  of  men  and  women  already 
in  political  life  took  the  lead,  and 
through  the  medium  of  the  newspapers 
and  various  reform  elements  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  translated  the  desire  for  re¬ 
form  into  action.^ 

This  small  political  group,  for  the 
most  part  Republicans  in  revolt  against 
the  tactics  of  the  old  organization, 
formed  itself  into  the  Cincinnatus  As¬ 
sociation  in  1920,  later  to  evolve  into 
the  Birdless  Ballot  League,  and  finally 
in  1924,  it  became  the  City  Charter 
Committee.  The  appendices  in  Taft’s 
book  show  the  types  of  studies  that 
were  made  by  the  group  in  their  search 
for  a  practicable  and  good  government 
for  their  city. 

1  Charles  P.  Taft,  City  Management:  The  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Experiment,  p.  33.  New  York,  1933. 
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The  significant  thing  about  this  move¬ 
ment,  and  the  thing  which  would  make 
it  valuable  to  school  children  is  that  the 
tactics  used  were  those  of  the  seasoned 
politician  minus  the  sordid  maneuver- 
ings  and  manipulations.  The  political 
instrument  proved  the  one  convincing 
and  successful  weapon  against  an  old 
entrenched  political  group.  In  reporting 
the  progress  of  the  Cincinnatus  Associ¬ 
ation,  one  of  its  most  active  members, 
Mr.  Henry  Bentley,  stated:  “If  we  want 
to  secure  our  own  candidates  it  will  be 
necessary  to  organize  our  own  machine, 
arrange  for  our  own  precinct  and  ward 
captains,  our  own  executive  and  advi¬ 
sory  committee,  and  our  own  burlesque 
circuit.  Unless  we  do  this  we  cannot 
expect  to  name  the  office-holders.”^ 

His  advice  was  taken  literally,  and 
after  the  charter  group  was  swept  into 
office  by  the  election  of  1924,  it  con¬ 
tinued  to  function  as  an  independent 
political  group  instead  of  sliding  back 
into  the  fold  of  the  older  machine  after 
its  first  success. 

In  contrast,  it  is  interesting  to  look  at 
the  New  York  experiences  where  re¬ 
form  groups  sprang  up  in  long  succes¬ 
sion  and  failed  in  any  permanent  vic¬ 
tory. 

Judging  from  Lincoln  Steffan’s  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  New  York  scene  around 
1890,  it  was  no  mystery  to  anyone  that 
the  city  government  was  in  as  corrupt 
a  state  as  any  city  could  possibly  in¬ 
dulge  in,  although  Steffan  usually  held 
up  Philadelphia  as  the  “worst  gov¬ 
erned”  of  the  lot.  Dr.  Parkhurst  decided 
to  do  something  about  it,  and  his  in¬ 
sistence  in  this  direction  led  to  a  legis¬ 
lative  consideration  of  a  grand  jury 
investigation.  Upon  the  appropriation 
bill’s  veto  by  Governor  Rowers,  the 
New  York  City  Chamber  of  Commerce 
offered  to  finance  an  investigation  of 


*  Ibid.,  p.  50. 


city  affairs,  with  particular  attention  to 
the  police  department.* 

Among  the  offenses  permitted  and 
committed  by  the  police  were  the  ar¬ 
rest  and  brutal  treatment  of  Republican 
voters,  watchers  and  workers;  open  vio¬ 
lations  of  the  election  laws;  invasion  of 
election  booths  .  .  .  ;  general  intimida¬ 
tion  of  the  voters  by  the  police  directly 
and  Tammany  Hall  election  district  cap¬ 
tains  in  the  presence  and  with  the  con¬ 
currence  of  the  police  .  .  . 

In  answer  to  the  question  by  Mr. 
Sutherland,  counsel  for  the  committee, 
as  to  whether  he  had  encountered  any 
violence  in  his  voting  place,  Frank 
Nichols  testified  as  to  the  following  ex¬ 
perience: 

Answer:  ...  I  had  two  or  three  friends  of 
mine  and  they  wanted  to  vote,  and  I  took 
them  there,  and  they  said,  “You  people  can’t 
vote”  .  .  .  and  I  said,  “Why  can’t  they  vote”? 
and  they  said,  “No,  they  could  not  vote,” 
and  I  said,  “What  was  the  matter  of  these 
people  that  they  could  not  vote,”  and  they 
said,  “You  go  home;  go  home;  you  people 
can’t  vote  anymore,”  and  then  I  was  put  out 
in  the  middle  of  the  street,  and  the  captain 
of  the  election  district  said,  “Take  this  fellow 
away  from  here,”  and  a  feUow  hit  me  in  the 
eye  with  a  brass  knuckle. 

Question:  Did  the  police  do  anything  at 
aU? 

Answer:  No,  sir  ...  he  would  not  arrest 
a  cat  that  day  as  long  as  it  belonged  to  Tam¬ 
many  Hall;  he  would  not  arrest  a  cat.* 

As  a  result  of  this  Lexow  Investiga¬ 
tion — so-named  for  its  chairman.  New 
York  State  Senator  Clarence  E.  Lexow 
— many  police  officers  were  discharged 
from  the  force. 

In  1899  another  investigation,  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Mazet  Committee,  into 
the  affairs  of  the  New  York  City  de¬ 
partments,  again  with  emphasis  on  the 
police  department  leads  one  to  conclude 

*The  Triumph  of  Reform,  p.  119.  New  York: 
Souvenir  Publishing  Co.,  1895. 

•  Report  of  Lexow  Investigation.  State  of  New 
York  in  Senate,  189$.  i-a. 
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that  in  ^ite  of  the  crusading  spirit  of 
the  previous  affair,  its  effect  was  not 
lasting.  The  following  bit  of  testimony 
serves  to  show  the  kind  of  situation  that 
was  revealed  by  the  investigation. 

A  certain  Simon  Buttner  rendered  this 
account  of  how  he  got  set  up  in  the 
saloon  business: 

I  was  just  came  to  the  dty  of  New  York 
as  a  country  jay,  and  I  have  seen  a  certain 
politician,  and  he  told  me  I  have  got  to  see 
the  police  if  I  wanted  to  do  business  on  the 
Bowery  ...  He  says  “the  best  thing  to  see 
is  the  inspector”  ...  I  went  to  see  inspector 
Williams  but  I  couldn’t  see  him,  only  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Price.  That  is  the  present 
captain,  James  K.  Price  ...  I  seen  him  and 
told  him  what  kind  of  business  I  have  and 
where  I  am  located,  and  he  told  me  I  can 
only  do  business  with  him,  and  I  did  it. 
He  said  I  was  to  give  him  a  hundred  dollars 
a  month,  ‘and  anything  that  comes  off’  ...  I 
paid  him  regular  $100.^ 

Before  coming  to  a  conclusion  con¬ 
cerning  the  value  of  these  investigations, 
it  is  enlightening  to  note  once  again,  in 
1932 — ^another  investigation  of  New 
York  City  departments,  this  time  by  the 
famous  Seabury  Committee. 

As  illustrative  of  the  calibre  of  men 
holding  public  office  at  the  time  as  an 
evidence  of  corrupt  politics  one  may  cite 
the  testimony  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Alderman: 

Question:  You  don’t  think  the  position  of 
the  Finance  Committee  requires  any  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  finances  of  the  city,  do  you? 

Answer:  Oh. 

Q.:  You  think  it  does? 

A.:  Oh,  yes,  I  think  it  does. 

Q.:  Now  let  us  be  frank.  Do  you  pretend 
to  any  knowledge  of  the  city’s  finances?  Do 
you? 

A.:  No. 

Q.:  You  don’t,  do  you? 

A.:  No. 

Q.:  What  do  you  do? 

A.:  I  just  attend  the  meetings  and  vote.  I 

I  Testimony  of  Investigation  of  the  City  De¬ 
partments  of  New  York  (Mazet  Committee).  New 
York,  1900,  I,  soi-5oa. 


have  no  other  facilities.  It  is  all  done  by  the 
Comptroller. 

Q.:  In  other  words,  you  follow  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Comptroller,  do  you? 

A.:  Yes,  sir.* 

The  committee  recommended  a  city 
charter  on  the  plan  of  that  of  Cincin¬ 
nati,  but  as  yet  nothing  has  been  de¬ 
termined  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  in¬ 
vestigation. 

Following  the  exposure  of  the  corrupt 
method  employed  by  the  old  party  or¬ 
ganizations  in  Milwaukee  by  way  of  the 
graft  cases  of  1905-1906,  the  Socialist 
Party  was  victorious  in  1910.  But  aside 
from  the  reform  spirit  which  certainly 
served  as  an  impetus  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  reform  remained  more  than  simply 
a  momentary  phenomenon,  there  cer¬ 
tainly  is  a  great  deal  of  significance  in 
the  remark  of  the  first  Socialist  Mayor- 
elect  Seidl:  “Of  course  we  have  a  ma- 
chfne,  and  the  party  will  last  just  as  long 
as  the  machine  is  good.”® 

I  believe  it  is  safe  for  us  to  conclude 
from  these  accounts  that  successful  re¬ 
form  depends  upon  the  constructive  use 
of  the  political  instrument.  It  is  through 
politics  that  good  government  has  been 
achieved  and  maintained ;  without  the 
cohesion  and  power  of  a  political  ma¬ 
chine,  reform  proves  an  impulsive  cru¬ 
sade  whose  spirit  dwindles,  or  more  un¬ 
fortunately,  becomes  a  subterfuge  of 
old,  corrupt,  but  organized,  groups. 

This  principle  may  well  be  included  in 
any  school  course  in  citizenship  which  is 
intended  to  develop  in  the  pupils  a  prac¬ 
tical,  intelligent  view  of  American  poli¬ 
tics.  Incidents  of  the  type  related  above 
will  serve  as  material  from  which  prac¬ 
tical  understanding  may  emerge. 

*  Final  Report,  Seabury  Committee  to  Inquire 
into  the  Administration  of  the  Various  Depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Government  of  the  City  of  New 
York  and  to  Propose  Remedial  Legislation.  New 
York,  1931.  4. 

*  Milwaukee  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 
July  20,  1910, 
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B.  EVASION  OF  CIVIL  SERVICE  LAWS 

Although  civil  service  laws  have  by 
no  means  ended  political  patronage,  they 
have  considerably  disturbed  the  absolute 
domination  of  the  “boss”  and  the  ma¬ 
chine. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  evidence  showing 
the  attitude  of  politicians  and  their 
methods  of  getting  around  these  laws. 
We  have  material  to  illustrate  first  of  all 
that  such  laws  were  effective  enough  to 
be  quite  a  nuisance  to  the  entrenched 
governing  factions,  and  also,  that  eva¬ 
sions  are  comparatively  easy,  and  per¬ 
formed  without  a  scruple  by  determined 
and  clever  politicians. 

During  the  course  of  the  investiga¬ 
tions  of  New  York  City  Departments  by 
the  Mazet  Committee,  Richard  Croker, 
Tammany  boss,  gave  as  bis  opinion  that 
“I  think  the  city  would  be  better  off 
without  civil  service  ...  I  think  it  is 
an  obstruction  to  city  government.”^ 

Of  course,  the  primary  grievance 
against  such  laws  is  the  extent  to  which 
it  cuts  into  the  “ancient  and  honorable 
practice  of  filling  city  offices  with  “vote 
getters.” 

It  is  with  the  federal  civil  service  ap¬ 
pointments  that  we  find  an  outstanding 
example  of  political  and  sectional  string¬ 
pulling.  In  the  course  of  an  investiga¬ 
tion  brought  about  mainly  by  com¬ 
plaints  of  “separated”  federal  clerical 
employees  we  discover  that  political  and 
governmental  cliques  could  arbitrarily 
dismiss  “outsiders”  and  put  in  favorites, 
by  the  simple  process  of  lowering 
ratings. 

The  testimony  of  one  Mr.  Putzki, 
ex-employee  of  the  Income  Tax  Unit 
and  other  departments  contributed  the 
information  that  there  was  a  clique  “that 
was  controlled  by  the  Washington 
bunch — they  had  these  two  clubs  (K.C. 

1  ImestigatioHs  by  Motet  Committee,  New 
York,  1900,  Vol.  I,  p.  554. 


and  Masonic  clubs)  in  the  Treasury 
Department.  I  told  Senator  Heflin  all 
about  it;  and  they  got  together,  and 
they  were  composed  of  members  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  so-called 
friends  that  they  wanted  in  this  clique.”* 

Senator  Brookhart’s  succeeding  ques¬ 
tion  briefly  presents  the  situation: 
“Well,  it  wasn’t  on  general  political  lines 
then?  It  was  just  to  further  their  inter¬ 
ests  here  in  the  District  .  . .  ?” 

Mr.  Putzki  answered,  “That  was  their 
purpose  in  the  organization  right 
there.”* 

In  answer  to  the  query  as  to  just  who 
were  among  the  “powers  that  be,”  Mr. 
Putzki  included  a  Mr.  McGrew  and 
Judge  Warwick,  head  of  the  classifi¬ 
cation  board,  who  told  a  friend  he  had 
withdrawn  from  the  club  because  of  the 
income  tax  ring’s  control  of  the  organi¬ 
zation.”* 

As  the  reason  for  his  being  dropped 
from  the  force,  Mr.  Putzki  maintained 
that  his  efficiency  rating  had  been 
dropped  down  arbitrarily  through  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  clique.* 

His  testimony  was  backed  by  similar 
claims  of  many  ex-employees  through¬ 
out  the  entire  investigation.* 

Through  evidence  of  the  above  na¬ 
ture  I  believe  we  must  stress  the  fact 
that  at  least  to  some  extent  the  laws  are 
effective  or  they  wouldn’t  be  condemned 
by  the  very  groups  they’re  directed 
against. 

The  fact  that  drastic  evasions  have 
been  witnessed  in  high  places  neces¬ 
sarily  leads  one  to  conclude  that  only  by 
vigilance  and  insistence  can  the  laws  be 

*  Testimony,  Senate  Investigation  of  Illegal  Ap¬ 
pointments  and  Dismissals  in  the  Civil  Service, 
p.  55.  Washington,  1929. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  55. 

4  Testimony,  Senate  Investigation  of  Illegal  Ap¬ 
pointments  and  Dismissals  in  the  Civil  Service, 
p.  57.  Washington,  1929. 

s  Ibid.,  p.  60. 

*  Ibid.,  Testimony  of  Miss  Mary  E.  Heuem- 
zhen,  p.  1 1 2. 
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made  wholly  effective  and  to  serve  their 
purposes.  This  insistence  can  come  by 
way  of  public  pressure  and  by  the  air¬ 
ing  of  grievances  to  persons  attached 
to  the  government  who  are  willing  to  do 
something  about  it. 

Lobbying.  Miss  Margaret  Shaffner  in 
her  study  on  “Lobbying”^  has  quoted  a 
United  States  Supreme  Court  decision 
by  way  of  a  definition  of  lobbying 
(Marshall  vs.  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  Co.,  1853 
57,  U.S.  314): 

It  b,  however,  the  right  of  every  citizen  who 
b  interested  in  any  proposed  legislation  to 
employ  a  paid  agent  to  collect  evidence  and 
facts  to  draft  his  bill  and  explain  it  to  any 
committee  or  to  any  member  thereof  or  of  the 
legblature  fairly  and  openly  and  ask  to  have 
it  introduced;  and  contracts  which  do  not 
provide  for  more  and  services  which  do  not 
go  farther,  violate  no  principle  of  law  or  rule 
of  public  policy  .  .  .  But  it  b  necessary  to 
disclose  agency  to  prevent  the  contract  from 
being  illegal. 

We  can  breathe  life  into  this  deci¬ 
sion  by  looking  at  an  actual  instance  of 
how  a  lobby  may  work  legally.  Included 
in  the  testimony  on  recent  lobby  hear¬ 
ings  was  that  of  Senator  Burton  K. 
Wheeler  who  had  introduced  to  the 
Senate,  the  Utility  Holding  Company 
BUI.* 

Shortly  after  I  had  introduced  it  in  the 
Senate  a  number  of  people  came  to  see  me  who 
represented  the  utility  interests  and  admitted 
that  they  were  representing  utility  interests  . .  . 
I  was  requested  to  hold  hearings  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  ..  .  which  I  did.  The  utility  interests 
headed  by  Mr.  Godsen  and  someone  repre¬ 
senting  the  New  Jersey  Public  Utility  Co., 
came  to  meet  me  at  my  office  and  asked  me 
about  the  hearing,  and  I  said  to  them,  “I  am 
going  to  give  you  a  week’s  hearing — I  am 
going  to  give  proponents  of  the  bill  a  week’s 
hearing  and  utility  interests  a  week’s  hear¬ 
ing”;  and  I  said,  “Mr.  Godsen,  will  you  rep- 

1  Margaret  A.  Schaffner,  “Lobbying’’  in  Com¬ 
parative  Legislation  Bulletin,  No.  a.  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  1906,  6. 

s  Testimony,  Investigation  of  Lobbying  on 
Utility  Holding  Company  Bills.  Washington, 

1935. 


resent  the  committee  of  utilities”?  and  I  said, 
“What  I  want  you  to  do  b  pick  out  your 
men  and  bring  them  over  before  that  commit¬ 
tee,  and  if  you  cannot  pick  out  the  defects 
of  thb  bill  in  a  week’s  time,”  I  said  “it  b  just 
too  bad  for  you.”® 

Included  in  this  same  bearing  is  the 
testimony  of  the  Honorable  John  E. 
Rankin,  Representative  from  Maine, 
which  describes  the  processes  of  illegal 
lobbying.  He  describes  activities  which 
he  considers  “more  reprehensible  even 
than  a  lobbyist  contacting  and  visiting 
and  wining  and  dining  congressmen,” 
which  includes  the  circulation  of  letters 
and  petitions  which  employees  of  the 
utility  companies  are  coerced  into  sign¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  being  forced  to  send  let¬ 
ters  and  telegrams  to  congressmen.  He 
also  describes  the  experience  of  Mr.  Pat¬ 
man,  representative  from  Texas,  whose 
telephone  lines  had  been  tapped  as  a 
result  of  the  telephone  companies’  work¬ 
ing'  in  conjunction  with  utilities  com¬ 
panies  against  any  bill  adversely  affect¬ 
ing  the  interests  of  these  organizations. 
Mr.  Patman  had  also  experienced  the 
rifling  of  his  office  for  incriminating 
evidence  when  he  was  conducting  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  Andrew  W.  Mellon.* 

In  1929,  a  Wisconsin  Legislature  com¬ 
mittee  reported  as  a  dangerous  method 
of  influencing  legislation  the  practice 
of  interests  strengthening  their  argu¬ 
ments  by  setting  up  “Dummy”  commit¬ 
tees  of  eminent  men,  but  busy,  whose 
names  would  go  far  to  influence  legis¬ 
lators.  It  was  discovered  that  many  of 
them  had  not  even  read  over  reports  to 
the  legislature  to  which  their  names  had 
been  affixed.  The  committee  report  con¬ 
cluded  with  the  recommendation  that  a 
violation  of  the  lobby  law  be  vigorously 
prosecuted® 

s  Testimony,  Investigation  of  Lobbying  on 
Utility  Holding  Company  Bills,  p.  124.  Washing- 
ton,i93S. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  I  20-21. 

>  Report,  Wisconsin  Senate  Journal,  “Commit¬ 
tee  to  Investigate  Lobbsring  and  the  Extent  to 
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By  way  of  such  illustrations  we  may 
show  by  “living  example”  that  lobbying 
itself  is  quite  in  line  with  the  American 
ideal  of  representative  government.  We 
can  present  actual  instances  of  how  it  is 
gone  about  both  within  and  without  the 
law  and  we  have  an  instance  showing 
that  in  regard  to  this  law,  as  with  many 
others,  vigilance  and  continual  “check¬ 
ing  up”  are  necessary  to  keep  the  laws 
effective.  As  the  Wisconsin  Committee 
found,  the  laws  can  be  efficient,  but  they 
must  be  perpetually  executed. 

Some  Other  Aspects  of  Political 
Maneuvering,  i.  Trading.  In  the  above 
cited  hearings  on  the  utility  holding  bill, 
the  testimony  digresses  from  its  primary 
consideration  of  lobbying  into  many 
phases  of  the  political  scene.  One  deals 
with  the  attempt  of  proponents  of  the 
bill  to  gain  supporters.  Mr.  Brewster, 
representative  from  Maine  and  a  strong 
Republican  leader  there,  was  said  by 
Senator  Wheeler  to  have  “come  up  to 
me  quite  unsolicited  .  . .  and  told  me  he 
could  handle  White  (Senator  from 
Maine)  on  the  committee,  and  if  White 
gave  any  trouble  to  the  administration, 
just  let  me  (Brewster)  know,”  and 
again,  later,  Brewster  said  to  Senator 
WTieeler,  “Now,  on  this  holding  com¬ 
pany  bill.  I  have  got  White  under  obli¬ 
gation  to  me.  He  is  going  to  need  votes 
in  my  district  in  this  next  election,  and 
he  cannot  get  through  without  a  trade 
on  it.  If  you  have  any  trouble  with  Mr. 
White  on  the  committee  or  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  you  just  let  me  know.”^ 

2.  Campaign  Contributions.  To  trace 
down  transactions  of  the  nature  of  con¬ 
tributions  will  take  the  minutest  kind  of 
investigation.  I  have  only  found  sugges¬ 
tions,  never  an  absolute  statement  that 


which  Lobbying  has  Influenced  Legislation  Dur¬ 
ing  the  1929  Session  of  the  Legislature.”  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  September  20,  1929. 

i  Testimony,  Investigation  of  Lobbying  on 
Vlility  Holding  Company  Bills,  pp.  23-24. 


one  can  accept  definitely.  The  art  of 
evasion  is  never  more  in  evidence  than 
when  a  politician  is  questioned  as  to  the 
sources  of  his  campaign  finances.  The 
U.S.  Senate  investigations  of  the  Louisi¬ 
ana  Senatorial  Campaign  expenditures 
in  1932  must  certainly  be  a  classic  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  heights  which  this  art 
attains,  but  even  so,  it  is  only  emphasiz¬ 
ing  the  kind  of  thing  an  investigator 
constantly  runs  into. 

Senator  Ansell  of  the  investigating 
committee  read  from  a  list  of  contribu¬ 
tors  in  his  possession  names  of  men 
holding  the  following  positions  in  Louisi¬ 
ana — governor,  secretary  of  state,  at¬ 
torney  general,  state  treasurer,  tax  com¬ 
missioner,  business  man,  member  of  the 
New  Orleans  levee  board,  commissioner 
of  conservation.  In  questioning  Mr. 
Seymour  Weiss  who  seems  to  have  been 
finance  manager,  we  get  the  following 
interesting  parley: 

Mr.  Anseli,:  Did  you  yourself  keep  any 
record  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  made 
by  you  in  behalf  of  that  organixation  ?  (Lou¬ 
isiana  Democratic  Convention.) 

Mr.  Weiss;  I  did  not,  sir. 

Mr.  A.:  No  memorandum  or  anything  of 
that  kind? 

Mr.  W.:No,  sir. 

Mr.  A.:  How  can  you  tell  how  much  money 
you  received  and  how  much  you  paid  out? 

Mr.  W.:  I  am  not  particularly  interested 
about  that. 

Mr.  A.;  And  nobody  else  is? 

Mr.  W.:  Apparently  not. 

Mr.  A.:  It  is  a  strange  situation,  Mr.  Weiss, 
I  do  not  see  how  a  man  could  receive  money 
for  and  on  behalf  of  another  and  yet  not  be 
interested  in  the  state  of  the  account.* 

Aside  from  its  value  in  showing  pupils 
a  method  of  “covering  up”  so  effectively 
used  by  political  offenders,  this  excerpt 
shows  definitely  the  difficulty  of  coming 
to  any  conclusive  evidence  from  many 
of  the  documents. 

*  Testimony,  Investigations  of  Senatorial  Cam¬ 
paign  Expenditure,  1932  (Louisiana),  p.  332. 
Washington,  1932. 
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One  ingenious  device,  rather  inciden¬ 
tal,  to  get  a  campaign  financed,  was  im- 
folded  in  the  practice  of  using  “dummy” 
candidates  to  select  election  commis¬ 
sioners,  whereupon  they  would  with¬ 
draw,  after  having  paid  the  twenty- 
five  dollar  fee,  and  leave  the  field  for 
the  real  candidate.  It  was  a  surprise  to 
many  of  these  “dummies”  to  learn  that 
they  could  have  reclaimed  the  fee.^ 

Franklin  Hichborn  discovered  that 
the  public  service  corporations  contrib¬ 
uted  to  both  the  Union-Labor  Party  in 
San  Francisco  and  the  feeble  reform 
fusion  group,  thus  making  little  differ¬ 
ence  to  them  which  group  won  the  elec¬ 
tion,  both  parties  being  obligated  to 
them.* 

In  the  course  of  the  New  York  Life 
Insurance  Investigations,  Mr.  Hughes 
learned  from  his  examination  of  Benja¬ 
min  B.  Odell,  Jr.,  governor  of  New 
York,  that  the  insurance  companies 
contributed  to  his  campaign  through  the 
Republican  National  Committee  and 
Senator  Platt.* 

3.  The  Politician.  The  leitmotif  run¬ 
ning  throughout  the  life  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  politician  by  his  own  account  or 
by  another’s,  is  the  importance  of  serv¬ 
ice.  Mayor  Hoan’s  “City  Government” 
is  a  complete  dissertation  on  how  to 
better  the  life  and  surroundings  of  the 
city  dweller  through  administrative 
service;^  Professor  Salter’s  study  of  the 
politicians  of  Philadelphia  harps  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  various  types  and  inces¬ 
sant  times  spent  in  serviceable  activi¬ 
ties,®  and  William  S.  Vare  maintained 
that  “The  Republican  Organization  of 
Philadelphia  has  like  its  leaders,  been 
frequently  signalled  out  for  denuncia- 

1  Ibid.,  pp.  637  ff. 

2  Hichborn,  The  System,  p.  18. 

*  Testimony,  Nctu  York  Life  Insurance  Inves¬ 
tigation.  New  York.  1905. 

*  Daniel  Webster  Hoan,  City  Government.  New 
York,  1936. 

*  Salter,  Boss  Rule. 


tions  by  either  the  misinformed  or  those 
swayed  by  their  own  selfish  ambitions. 
The  Philadelphia  Organization  is  in  fact 
one  of  the  greatest  welfare  organizations 
in  the  United  States.  It  must  stand  for 
something  worth  while,  or  otherwise  how 
could  it  maintain  its  firm  hold  on  the 
suffrages  of  the  Philadelphia  public 
through  many  decades  and  win  victories 
twice  and  again  in  every  ward  of  the 
entire  municipality?  The  answer  is  this: 
The  Philadelphia  organization  is  success¬ 
ful  because  it  serves  the  people."^ 

In  presenting  to  pupils  these  situa¬ 
tions  of  our  governmental  and  adminis¬ 
trative  departments,  it  serves  to  con¬ 
vince  them  that  the  greatest  weights  of 
blame  must  be  put  on  the  electorate  it¬ 
self.  It  is  mainly  through  lethargy  and 
disinterest  that  such  practices  can  con¬ 
stantly  be  indulged,  that  exorbitant 
campaign  exp>enditures  become  neces¬ 
sary  to  arouse  the  interest  and  action  of 
the  electorate.  In  all  the  illustrations 
cited,  such  practices  had  been  investi¬ 
gated  by  the  complaints  of  those  directly 
discriminated  against  because  of  them, 
and  by  such  civic  minded  groups  as  the 
New  York  State  League  of  Women  Vot¬ 
ers,  and  the  Honest  Election  League  of 
New  Orleans. 

The  knowledge  that  people  respond 
to  service  warrants  an  insistence  that 
that  be  a  stronger  keynote  to  political 
groups  who  desire  to  operate  legally  and 
fairly.  There  certainly  is  enough  evi¬ 
dence  to  make  perfectly  plain  to  our 
pupils  that  politics  can  be  an  instrument 
for  good,  and  the  illustrations  showing 
the  sordid  side  of  politics  can  be  effec¬ 
tively  used  as  an  impetus  to  make  of 
politics  such  an  instrument. 

CONCLUSIVENESS  OF  THIS  SURVEY 

The  question  of  availability  is  our 
most  immediate  practical  concern. 

*  William  Scott  Vare,  My  Forty  Years  in  Poli¬ 
tics,  p.  29.  Philadelphia,  1933. 
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United  States  government  documents 
are  available  at  nominal  cost  consider¬ 
ing  the  ponderous  proportions  of  most 
of  the  volumes.  It  is  required  that  fed¬ 
eral  reports,  hearings,  investigations, 
etc.,  be  published,  and  the  prices  of  the 
books  used  in  this  study  are  around 
one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and  a  half  a 
volume.  The  number  of  volumes  to  an 
investigation  range  from  one  to  twelve. 
They  are  sent  unbound,  and  the  bind¬ 
ing  process  costs  about  two  dollars  a 
volume,  according  to  the  information 
received  from  the  Wisconsin  State  His¬ 
torical  Document  Library. 

As  for  state  publications,  the  reports 
of  interim  committees  are  easily  acces¬ 
sible,  but  the  actual  testimony  of  hear¬ 
ings  is  usually  not  published. 

City  documents  would  be  the  hardest 
to  acquire.  Usually  just  enough  are  pub¬ 
lished  to  serve  the  city  offices. 

Just  how  practicable  it  would  be  to 
present  a  pupil  or  a  class  with  eleven 

III.  FLOOR 

Mr.  Rivet t:  This  topic  in  Michigan 
is  one  of  the  most  important  subjects 
that  we  have,  because  Civics  is  a  re¬ 
quired  subject  in  all  the  high  schools,  by 
state  law,  and  we  lack  live  material  for 
the  purpose.  Of  course,  this  whole  prob¬ 
lem  could  probably  not  be  solved  by 
this  committee,  but  we  especially  lack 
materials  for  the  State  of  Michigan — 
bibliographies,  and  so  forth.  It  certainly 
is  very  important  for  our  state. 

Mr.  Eikenberry:  I  would  just  like  to 
add  my  own  affirmative  vote  to  this. 
This  appears,  to  me,  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  things  that  has  come  along  in  a 
number  of  years — to  get  down  to  real¬ 
ities.  I  needn’t  comment  on  that.  I  just 
want  to  raise  a  question  with  Miss 
Morse  and  Mr.  Ryan  with  regard  to 
the  mass  of  material  collected.  In  look¬ 
ing  over  this  outline  of  Miss  Morse’s 
report,  I  note  that  the  material  seems  to 


volumes  of  one  investigation  is  certain¬ 
ly  open  to  considerable  question.  It 
would  try  the  soul  of  any  trained  re¬ 
search  expert,  and  it  seems  to  me  for 
a  pupil  or  a  teacher  to  have  to  study  one 
of  these  in  its  entirety  to  get  at  a  situ¬ 
ation  would  be  an  enormous  waste  of 
time  and  energy. 

However,  their  value  certainly  be¬ 
comes  increasingly  apparent,  and  I 
would  suggest  the  compilation  of  some 
sort  of  source  book.  This  would  neces¬ 
sarily  call  for  a  large  and  a  trained 
staff,  skillful  and  careful  in  the  mat¬ 
ters  of  cutting  and  assembling. 

Above  all,  I  would  suggest  that  good 
secondary  accounts  be  not  neglected, 
for  often  some  sort  of  interpretation  is 
quite  essential. 

In  short,  my  answer  to  the  question 
before  us  is:  “Yes,  such  material  can  be 
found;  but  to  be  used  in  the  secondary 
school  it  must  be  ferreted  out,  effectively 
arranged,  and  skillfully  presented. 

DISCUSSIONS 

deal  with  large  cities  and  state  legisla¬ 
tures  that  are  somewhat  removed  from 
the  actual  life  experiences  and  contacts 
of  a  great  many  boys  and  girls  through¬ 
out  this  section  of  the  country.  The 
question  I  want  to  raise  is,  how  are  you 
planning  to  go  into  smaller  communities, 
getting  illustrations  from  right  down  in 
the  townships,  let  us  say?  I  know  some¬ 
thing  about  township  politics  and  I 
think  you  can  find,  if  you  haven’t  al¬ 
ready,  just  as  fine  illustrations  as  you 
will  get  in  New  York  City  and  San 
Francisco  and  in  other  places,  of  the  ac¬ 
tual  realities  of  .\merican  political  life. 

Miss  Morse:  I  can  answer  that  in 
part,  I  think.  I  tried  to  get  such  infor¬ 
mation  in  Wisconsin  Rapids,  and  I  think 
it  will  take  much  more  time  than  I  had, 
and  much  more  care.  Going  through  just 
the  newspaper  files  and  the  council  re¬ 
ports,  which  was  all  I  could  find,  really 
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showed  me  nothing  at  all.  They  don’t 
give  anything  that  is  behind  the  picture. 
Now  the  question  is,  is  there  anything 
behind  the  picture  in  a  small  communi¬ 
ty?  Of  course,  in  an  industrial  town,  we 
rather  think  there  must  be  some  force 
back  of  politics;  but  I  couldn’t  find 
out  anything  working  in  that  way. 

Chairman  Webb:  I  would  like  to  raise 
this  question.  If  this  committee  should 
go  on  with  its  work  and  get  this  mate¬ 
rial  in  a  form,  say,  where  the  material 
could  be  printed  for  distribution  and  use 
in  the  high  schools,  would  pressure 
groups  in  the  communities  keep  you 
from  using  it?  We  are  very  anxious  to 
further  the  social  studies  in  the  high 
school.  Personally,  I  think  this  is  an 
exceedingly  significant  type  of  work  to¬ 
ward  improving  our  citizenry.  It  seems 
to  me  boys  and  girls  have  to  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  what  is  going  on.  But 
will  we  be  able  to  make  use  of  it  in  the 
communities,  if  we  can  get  the  facts? 
I  think  we  can  get  them.  I  think  Miss 
Morse  has  demonstrated  to  us  that  we 
can  get  them.  There  are  a  lot  of  other 
materials  available.  But  would  it  be  a 
good  thing  for  the  committee  to  go  on 
and  get  that,  to  be  used  by  the  high 
schools?  That  is  the  question  that  we 
need  to  have  answered  in  order  to  use 
in  the  guidance  of  the  work  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  for  another  year. 

Does  any  one  care  to  say  anything  in 
answer  to  that  question? 

Mr.  WUlett:  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  if  you  stay  out  of  the  purely  local 
politics,  you  will  have  very  little  diffi¬ 
culty  from  pressure  groups.  But  I  think 
that  just  as  soon  as  you  get  into  local 
politics,  in  a  good  many  communities 
your  pressure  groups  will  apply  the  pres¬ 
sure,  and  you  will  lose  the  benefit 
you  would  get  from  a  general  set-up 
from  outside.  The  implication  carries 
across  pretty  nicely  on  local  groups. 

Mr.  Ryan:  There  are  two  lines  of 


activity  which  this  committee  has  car¬ 
ried  on  in  the  last  three  or  four  years. 
One  has  been  that  of  keeping  in  touch 
with  the  curriculum  experiments  of  the 
Progressive  Education  Association,  and 
being  a  kind  of  connecting  link  between 
that  Association  and  this  Commission, 
reporting  annually  to  this  Commission 
on  certain  phases  of  the  work  of  these 
experiments.  Then  there  is  this  other 
things  on  which  we  made  our  report 
today. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  latter,  it 
would  seem  advisable,  sometime  and 
somewhere,  for  some  organization  to  go 
ahead  and  prepare  some  materials  of  this 
kind  for  use  in  the  secondary  schools. 
Usually  movements  of  this  kind  have 
to  push  out  at  some  point  rather  than 
on  an  even  front.  You  have  to  send 
ahead  some  spear-head  to  open  the  way. 
It  occurred  to  me,  for  example,  that 
some  one  phase  of  practical  government 
might  be  investigated  and  written  up  in 
textbook  form  for  pupils  to  use;  that 
it  might  be  introduced  experimentally  in 
a  number  of  schools  and  tried  out.  Per¬ 
haps  a  unit  of  a  hundred  typewritten 
pages  might  be  prepared  on  the  activities 
of  pressure  groups  in  national  politics, 
for  example.  That  would  be  far  enough 
away  from  the  local  situation  to  give  us 
a  hope  that  it  might  be  introduced.  Some 
one  has  made  a  point  here  that  the 
closer  you  get  to  your  own  local  situa¬ 
tion,  the  more  trouble  you  have  in  in¬ 
troducing  the  facts. 

It  is  a  little  hard  to  estimate  what 
that  would  cost.  You  would  have  to  em¬ 
ploy  some  one  who  is  able  to  make  the 
kind  of  an  investigation  that  Miss  Morse 
has  done,  making  it  more  exhaustive, 
and  in  a  specialized  way;  to  write  it  up 
in  terms  of  ninth  or  tenth  grade  termi¬ 
nology;  and  perhaps  to  arrange  it  and 
prepare  study  outlines.  In  other  words, 
get  it  ready  for  instruction  in  the  sec¬ 
ondary  school.  Then  there  would  come 
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the  job  of  printing.  This  committee 
^nds  about  three  hundred  dollars  a 
year  on  meetings  and  incidental  ex¬ 
penses  like  correspondence,  mimeograph¬ 
ing,  and  so  on. 

It  is  probable  that  to  work  up  a  unit 
of  that  kind — the  kind  I  have  been  de¬ 
scribing — five  hundred  dollars  would  be 
necessary  for  the  time  of  the  person  do¬ 
ing  the  work;  and  that  says  nothing 
about  printing. 

Now  I  don’t  know  whether  to  make  a 
definite  request  for  that  amount  of 
money.  That  would  be  a  total  of  eight 
hundred  dollars  for  the  work  of  the 
Committee.  The  hope  would  be  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  we  would  come  out 
with  a  unit  of  instruction  on  some  such 
point,  some  such  phase  of  American 
government  as  I  have  suggested,  this 
unit  set  up  in  such  a  way  that  a  teacher 
could  use  it  in  dealing  with  a  class.  Then 
it  would  be  the  job  in  the  following  year 
to  get  it  printed  and  made  available  for 
distribution,  and  to  get  some  schools 
lined  up  to  use  it,  and  so  on.  The  thing 
I  am  talking  about  now  is  just  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  unit  itself. 

IAfr.  Samuel  Everett  (University  of 
Illinois):  Would  it  be  appropriate  at 
this  time  to  make  a  suggestion  for  this 
committee  which  they  might  consider? 
As  the  report  was  being  made,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  discussion  of  the  report,  which 
was  very  favorable,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
the  suggestion  then  made,  namely,  that 
this  committee  collect  authentic  data  on 
these  various  subjects  that  were  pre¬ 
sented — a  sort  of  source  book,  usable  in 
the  high  schools  all  over  the  country, 
usable  not  only  in  connection  with  one 
subject,  the  national  government,  we  will 
say,  or  lobbying,  but  in  connection  with 
all  of  these  subjects  that  would  be 
touched  on  naturally  in  civics  work  and 
American  history  —  that  that  source 
book  would  be  of  immediate  value  and 
of  tremendous  value  right  through  a 


larger  segment  of  the  curriculum  than 
the  production  of  one  unit  of  work  on 
one  subject  would  be,  especially  if  that 
unit  is  withheld  from  general  publica¬ 
tion  and  tried  out  in  a  few  schools.  It 
just  postpones  the  time  when  some  agen¬ 
cy  such  as  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  actually  produces  a  source  book 
that  can  be  used  in  different  subjects 
and  at  different  grade  levels. 

Mr.  Ryan:  That  certainly  is  a  very 
interesting  comment.  In  suggesting  the 
other  things,  I  was  just  trying  to  bite 
off  a  small  chunk  to  use  it  in  attacking 
a  bigger  thing. 

Mr.  Rivett:  I  want  to  rep)eat  what 
was  said  before,  that  as  far  as  our  state 
is  concerned,  we  need  more  material  on 
state  government.  Textbooks  give  you 
plenty  of  material  on  national  govern¬ 
ment,  and  we  have,  at  least  in  our  city, 
plenty  of  material  on  local  government. 
We  have  a  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re¬ 
search;  we  have  a  Municipal  Manual. 
And  in  county  government  we  have  con¬ 
siderable  material.  But  there  is  a  lack 
of  material  on  state  government.  Text¬ 
books  take  up  the  state  government  in 
general,  but  of  course  you  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  to  write  your  units.  You 
couldn’t  write  particularly  for  any  one 
state  if  you  are  to  use  it  generally?  But 
there  certainly  is  a  lack  of  material  on 
state  government. 

Chairman  Webb:  Are  there  any  other 
suggestions  to  this  committee: 

Mr.  Bryan:  We  have  to  be  careful  in 
presenting  this  material  to  the  high 
school  pupils.  There  is  a  tendency,  I 
think,  to  suppose  that  high  school  pu¬ 
pils  are  mature  enough  to  grasp  any 
situation,  no  matter  how  old  they  are. 
My  experience  is  that  they  not  able  to 
do  that.  They  are  very  limited  in  that 
capacity.  They  are  not  mature.  They  are 
not  college  students,  and  even  college 
students  are  not  mature  enough. 

Chairman  Webb:  That  pertains 
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more  to  the  method  of  procedure  in  the 
use  of  your  material,  and  would  have  to 
be  considered  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Eikenberry:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
thought  has  occurred  to  me  that  it  might 
be  well  for  this  committee  to  consider, 
sometime  in  the  future,  the  production 
of  a  volume  that  might  be  a  kind  of 
“Middletown”  sort  of  thing,  in  which 
some  one  community  is  taken  and  an¬ 
alyzed  pretty  carefully — or  a  composite 
of  several — and  in  which  the  student 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  study 
such  a  typical  community  and  the  ram¬ 
ifications  of  politics.  If  some  typical 
community  could  be  camouflaged  in 
some  way,  or  a  volume  produced  that 
would  be  a  composite  of  the  findings  in 
a  number  of  different  communities,  it 
occurs  to  me  that  that  might  get  away 
from  some  of  the  difficulties  that  would 
arise  in  local  situations. 

Mr.  Everett:  Following  up  that  last 
question,  I  understand  that  the  Progres¬ 
sive  Education  Association  has  set  up  a 
committee  to  do  just  the  thing  that  you 
are  suggesting,  that  is,  to  take  several 
communities — two  or  three  communities 
at  least — and  make  surveys  with  this 
in  mind,  determining  educational  re¬ 
sources  and  possibilities  in  communities 
of  different  kinds. 

Mr.  Matthew  Gaffney  (Principal, 
New  Trier  High  School,  Winnetka,  Il¬ 
linois):  It  seems  to  me  that  the  direc¬ 
tion  this  committee  can  go,  according 
to  the  suggestions  made,  is  going  to  be 
entirely  dep)endent  upx)n  the  money 
available.  I  think  that  the  suggestion  of 
a  source  book  of  this  material  would  be 
of  ultimate  value,  but  that  it  would  be 
ever  so  much  more  expensive  than  Mr. 
Ryan’s  suggestion. 

I  wonder,  with  the  interest  that  would 
probably  be  displayed  in  this  material,  if 
some  publisher  wouldn’t  be  willing  to 
take  over  the  material  and  help  publish 
it,  if  they  knew  that  the  North  Central 
Association  was  interested  in  it. 


Chairman  Webb:  When  we  came  to 
publishing  our  other  volume  on  reorgani¬ 
zation,  there  was  a  question  as  to 
whether  the  thing  would  pay  for  itself. 
Of  course  we  didn’t  sell  all  the  copies, 
but  we  made  some  money  on  the  book. 
We  sold  it  almost  at  cost,  adding  just 
enough  to  handle  the  distribution,  and 
there  was  no  advertising.  That  would 
be  one  question  in  the  minds  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee. 

In  regard  to  private  publication,  I 
remember  that  in  the  early  years  of  the 
work  of  our  committee  on  functional 
courses,  on  qualitative  units,  some  pub¬ 
lishers  got  concerned  about  the  material. 
The  Executive  Committee,  at  the  time, 
were  very  insistent  that  no  one  take 
anything  worked  out  by  committees 
and  have  it  published  privately.  There 
is  danger  at  that  [x>int.  Since  that  time, 
the  publishers  have  left  us  alone.  I  don’t 
believe  that  a  proposal  for  private  pub¬ 
lication  would  be  very  well  received. 
You  see  the  danger  we  might  get  into. 

If  there  is  a  good  possibility  that 
there  will  be  enough  sale  of  the  thing  to 
finance  itself  ultimately,  I  think  the 
Executive  Committee  would  be  willing 
to  finance  the  matter.  With  the  interest 
shown  in  it  today,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  it  would  be  a  profitable  venture. 

Mr.  Thomas  M.  Beam  (Assistant  Su¬ 
perintendent,  Joliet  Township  High 
School):  The  reprint  plan,  started  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago,  is  a  good  one.  I  think  if 
some  sort  of  preliminary  data  could  be 
published  in  the  Quarterly — twenty 
or  thirty  pages — and  reprints  struck  off, 
with  a  report  of  progress,  we  would  get 
adequate  printing  done  without  extra 
cost.  I  do  know  that  the  editors  of  the 
Quarterly  at  times  want  material. 

Mr.  Willett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  suggest  that  we  leave  to  Mr.  Ry¬ 
an  and  his  committee  the  direction  that 
their  work  should  take  this  year,  looking 
ahead,  possibly,  to  what  Professor 
Everett  has  suggested  for  next  year. 
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Detroit  has  fifteen  academic  or  cosmo* 
politan  high  schools  and  four  vocational 
schools.  The  discussion  will  be  confined 
to  the  problem  as  it  concerns  the  fifteen 
academic  schools. 

The  Detroit  High  Schools  will  accom¬ 
plish  something  in  curriculum  revision 
in  the  next  few  years  because  the  teach¬ 
ers  are  working  on  the  problem  and 
because  there  is  a  definite  committee  or¬ 
ganization  for  this  purpose.  There  are 
three  curriculums:  the  College  Prepara¬ 
tory,  Commercial  and  General.  There 
can  be  little  change  in  the  College  Pre¬ 
paratory  because  the  required  subjects 
are  set  by  the  colleges  and  universities. 
There  will  be  some  modification  of  the 
Commercial  Curriculum,  but  most  of 
the  change  will  be  in  the  General  Cur¬ 
riculum.  In  other  words,  the  revision  of 
the  curriculum  will  be  made  to  take  care 
of  pupils  who  are  not  going  to  college 
and  particularly  for  those  of  low  ability. 

COMMITTEES  AT  WORK  ON  REVISION 

To  understand  the  Detroit  plan,  it  is 
necessary  to  give  the  reader  an  outline 
of  the  organization  for  revision.  First, 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools  has  an 
advisory  committee  on  revision,  the 
members  of  which  are  representatives 
from  all  units  in  the  system.  This  in¬ 
cludes  the  First  Assistant  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Schools,  the  Director  of  Instruc¬ 
tion  and  Research,  and  the  Dean  of  the 
Teachers  College.  The  aims  of  this 
general  committee  are  as  follows: 

I.  To  set  up  for  recommendation  general 
principles  to  serve  as  the  goals  of  education 
in  Detroit. 

1  A  paper  read  before  the  Commission  on  Cur¬ 
ricula  April  23,  1936. — ^Thx  Editob. 


2.  To  investigate  the  instructional  proce¬ 
dures  now  being  used. 

3.  To  study  desirable  modifications  and  de¬ 
velopments  in  instruction,  and  building  or¬ 
ganization  and  administration,  which  tend  to 
help  the  pupils  achieve  the  goab  adopted. 

4.  To  make  available  to  all  confronted  with 
problems  of  instruction  effective  methods  and 
materials  for  meeting  these  problems. 

5.  To  discover  the  needs  of  pupils  in  the 
Detroit  area  and  of  particular  needs  in  dif¬ 
ferent  school  neighborhoods. 

6.  In  so  far  as  possible  to  make  the  whole 
program  continuous  and  to  recommend  means 
for  putting  the  program  into  effect. 

The  committee  which  has  for  its 
chief  aim  the  revision  of  the  General 
High  School  Curriculum  consists  of  four 
high  school  principals,  the  Supervising 
Principal  of  Intermediate  Schools,  the 
Director  of  Instruction  and  Curriculum, 
and  the  Assistant  Superintendent  in 
Charge  of  High  Schools.  This  commit¬ 
tee  has  been  in  existence  for  several 
years,  but  the  membership  has  been 
reduced  from  20  to  7.  Originally  all 
supervisors  of  high  school  subjects  were 
members  of  the  committee,  but  in  the 
new  plan  they  are  represented  by  the 
Director  of  Instruction  and  Research. 
The  third  committee  that  is  working  on 
this  problem  is  named  the  City  Teach¬ 
ers’  Committee  and  consists  of  one 
teacher  from  each  of  the  fifteen  aca¬ 
demic  high  schools.  This  committee 
meets  with  the  chairman  of  the  Prin¬ 
cipals’  Committee,  reviews  suggestions 
from  the  Director  of  Instruction  and  Re¬ 
search  and  makes  recommendations  to 
the  Principals’  Committee.  In  addition 
to  these  three  committees,  there  is  a 
committee  in  each  high  school  appointed 
by  the  Principal,  which  has  for  its  aim 
the  study  of  curriculum  revision.  Each 
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high  school  committee  makes  recommen¬ 
dations  to  the  City  Teachers’  Commit¬ 
tee  which,  in  turn,  recommends  changes 
to  the  Principals’  Committee. 

FACTORS  INFLUENCING  REVISION 

In  making  changes,  all  committees 
will  take  into  account  the  following 
factors: 

1.  The  social  and  economic  trends  in  this 
country. 

2.  The  goals  in  education. 

3.  The  ten  issues  of  secondary  education  as 
outlined  by  the  Briggs’  report. 

4.  The  opinions  of  high  school  graduates 
and  former  pupils. 

5.  The  interest  of  pupils  who  are  now  in 
school. 

6.  The  opinions  of  laymen. 

RESEARCH  STUDIES  IN  PROGRESS 

Three  studies  which  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  Detroit  within  the  next  year 
should  have  some  influence  in  determin¬ 
ing  what  changes  should  be  made.  The 
first  is  a  follow-up  of  former  pupils  in 
the  tenth  grade  in  1924,  conducted  by 
the  Department  of  Research.  This  is  a 
follow-up  of  about  one  thousand  boys 
and  girls  who  were  in  the  tenth  grade  in 
1924.  At  that  time  they  were  given  a 
special  intelligence  test  and  certain  in¬ 
formation  about  them  was  secured  by 
a  questionnaire.  In  the  summer  of  1935, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
lief  Administration,  further  information 
was  obtained  from  six  hundred  of  these 
pupils  by  means  of  an  interview.  The 
interviewers  were  specially  selected  for 
this  purpose  and  were  under  constant 
and  careful  supervision  of  Miss  Leah 
Huey,  a  trained  social  worker  of  many 
years  experience.  An  interview  blank  of 
five  pages  was  designed  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Research  to  measure  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  former  pupils  in  vocational,  civ¬ 
ic,  recreational,  and  social  activities, 
and  to  collect  their  suggestions  for  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  high  school  program.  The 


group  of  six  hundred  varied  greatly  in 
their  education,  from  persons  who 
dropped  out  of  school  before  the  end 
of  the  tenth  grade  to  some  who  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  Doctor’s  degree.  The  activities 
range  from  such  professions  as  law, 
medicine,  and  teaching  to  unskilled  la¬ 
bor.  Many  of  the  girls  are  home  makers. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  results 
which  will  be  significant  for  curriculum 
revision:  Out  of  approximately  600, 
152  suggested  that  the  school  should 
conduct  an  employment  agency;  77  that 
more  counselling  service  should  be  pro¬ 
vided.  Two  hundred  fifty-five  suggested 
a  better  relationship  between  school  and 
home.  When  questioned  about  extra¬ 
curricular  activities,  83  said  that  they 
are  important;  112  said  that  there  were 
enough  activities  now;  190  had  nothing 
to  suggest;  52  wished  they  had  taken 
commercial  subjects  in  the  high  school; 
20*  wished  that  they  had  had  vocational 
subjects;  24,  household  arts;  13  sug¬ 
gested  preparation  for  parenthood;  22, 
social  hygiene.  There  were  280  that  had 
no  ideas  about  new  subjects  in  the  high 
school.  There  are  many  other  valuable 
suggestions  from  this  report  which 
would  require  too  much  time  for  in¬ 
terpretation. 

The  second  report  which  will  be  of 
value  is  the  study  which  is  being  made 
of  120  Northwestern  High  School  grad¬ 
uates  from  the  classes  of  1920,  1925, 
and  1930.  Questionnaires  were  sent  to 
all  of  them  whose  addresses  were  known 
and  they  were  asked,  among  others,  the 
following  questions: 

Which  were  the  most  valuable  high  school 
subjects  for  your  present  occupation  and  which 
were  the  least  valuable? 

Which  subjects  were  the  most  valuable  for 
the  enrichment  and  enjoyment  of  life?  Which 
were  the  least? 

Have  you  any  other  suggestions  about  the 
subjects  which  should  be  taught? 

This  Study  is  in  progress  and  many  re¬ 
plies  have  been  received.  Some  contain 
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valuable  recommendations  which  will  be 
used  by  the  committees. 

The  third  study  which  has  been  used 
in  several  high  schools  is  that  of  pupils’ 
interests.  Pupils  in  several  twelfth  grades 
were  asked  to  write  on  the  subject, 
What  would  you  like  to  know?  Later 
the  subject  was  given  to  several  hun¬ 
dred  pupils  in  the  tenth  grade.  These 
have  been  compiled  and  offer  many  sug¬ 
gestions  about  subjects  that  pupils  wish 
to  study.  In  one  high  school  it  was 
found  that  there  was  a  great  demand  for 
courses  in  public  speaking  and  etiquette, 
especially  by  girls. 

1934  RECOMMENDATIONS 

What  has  actually  been  accomplished 
in  Detroit  in  the  past  two  years?  In 
1934  the  Principals’  Committee  recom¬ 
mended  that,  in  order  to  meet  better 
the  needs  of  pupils  not  planning  to  go 
to  college,  the  following  adjustment 
should  be  made; 

I.  Separate  the  general  curriculum  pupils 
from  others  in  subjects  taken  by  both  groups, 
such  as  English,  in  order  that  the  curriculum 
might  be  varied  to  discover  the  experiences 
most  valuable  to  these  pupils. 

3.  Provide  for  fast,  average,  and  slow  sec¬ 
tions  in  every  subject  wherever  the  number  of 
classes  warrant. 

3.  Provide  for  the  development  of  indi¬ 
vidual  rather  than  group  standards  for  gen¬ 
eral  curriculum  pupils  and  for  the  increasing 
use  of  materials  and  methods  which  permit 
such  pupils  to  work  their  own  rates  toward 
individual  standards  set  for  them. 

4.  Because  the  high  school  concludes  the 
educational  career  of  the  non-college  pupil, 
gradually  replace  in  general  curriculum  sub¬ 
jects  the  content  and  standards  designed  to 
aid  pupils  to  obtain  the  cardinal  objectives 
of  secondary  education. 

NEW  SUBJECTS 

New  courses  which  are  being  tried 
experimentally  may  be  of  interest  to 
others  who  have  the  same  problem. 
First,  a  Personal  Service  course  for  boys 
and  girls.  They  are  taught  in  separate 


classes  and  the  course  is  one  in  per¬ 
sonal  problems.  The  girls’  course  was 
designed  by  two  supervisors  and  the 
material  is  organized  in  the  following 
six  units: 

I.  Appearing  to  advantage,  which  includes 
dress,  personal  hygiene,  food,  nutrition,  and 
social  customs. 

3.  Spending  the  income,  or  consumer  edu¬ 
cation. 

3.  Use  of  leisure  time. 

4.  Suggestions  to  girls  entering  the  business 
world. 

5.  Home  making  as  a  vocation. 

6.  Community  Civics.  The  textbook  used 
in  this  course  is  The  Girl  Today,  The  Woman 
Tomorrow  by  Lucretia  Hunter;  but  the  book 
is  supplemented  by  a  great  many  references. 

The  second  subject  is  Economics  for 
Girls,  or  Applied  Economics.  This  is 
planned  for  girls  in  the  twelfth  grade 
and  is  a  study  of  Economics  as  applied 
to  the  home.  The  subject  matter  is  or¬ 
ganized  in  the  following  five  units: 

I.  The  changing  character  of  the  American 
home. 

3.  Family  finance. 

3.  Consumption  in  the  household. 

4.  Increasing  efficiency  in  household  con¬ 
sumption. 

5.  Relation  of  the  family  to  the  community. 
The  course  is  largely  one  in  consumer 
education  and  is  valuable  for  girls. 

The  boys’  course  in  Personal  Service 
is  experimental.  There  is  only  one  sec¬ 
tion  in  the  Northwestern  High  School  at 
the  present  time.  It  is  taught  by  the  As¬ 
sistant  Principal,  and  the  textbook  used 
is  The  Boy  and  His  Daily  Living,  writ¬ 
ten  by  three  teachers  in  the  Denver 
schools:  Helen  Burnham,  Evelyn  Jones, 
and  Helen  Bedford.  This  course  deals 
with  problems  of  diet,  dress,  etiquette, 
jobs,  home  life,  budgeting,  relations 
with  girls,  personal  hygiene.  The  book 
is  fair  for  this  purpose,  but  some  im- 
F>ortant  things  are  omitted.  Food  and 
clothing  are  stressed  too  much,  from  the 
viewpoint  of  a  boy.  On  the  whole,  it  is 
as  good  a  book  as  has  been  published. 

The  third  course  is  one  in  Child  Care. 
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This  title  gives  a  person  an  idea  of  the 
content  and  the  purpose. 

Another  experimental  course  is  one 
that  deals  with  everything  that  the 
owner  and  driver  of  an  automobile 
should  know.  It  is  not  an  auto  repair 
course  because  the  average  driver  does 
not  repair  his  own  car.  Rather,  it  dis¬ 
cusses  prices,  financing  of  payments,  in¬ 
surance,  traffic  rules,  and  other  things 
relating  to  the  ownership  of  an  auto¬ 
mobile. 

Incidentally,  it  should  be  mentioned 


that  Detroit  high  schools  have  a  two  ! 
weeks  safety  course  which  will  be  taught  1 
in  Civics  classes,  and  Civics  is  a  re¬ 
quired  subject  for  all  pupils. 

CONCLUSION  i 

To  meet  the  needs  of  the  non-college  \ 
group,  new  subjects,  modifications  of  I 
old  ones,  and  new  teaching  procedures 
are  necessary.  The  interest  and  attitude 
of  the  high  school  teachers  makes  us 
optimistic  about  future  accomplish¬ 
ments  in  curriculum  revision. 


AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  LIBRARY  DATA  OF  THE  HIGHER 
INSTITUTIONS  OF  THE  NORTH  CENTRAL 
ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  YEAR  1933-34* 

Wm.  J.  Haggerty 


Geo.  a. 

Data  on  the  libraries  of  member  insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  Association  were  collected 
for  the  academic  year  1933-34  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  new  statement  of 
accrediting  policy  which  requires  each 
year  the  study  of  one  or  more  phases  of 
the  policy.^ 

Of  the  282  institutions  which  were 
accredited  during  that  year  only  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  failed  to  submit 
a  report  on  the  library.  The  data  for 
Decorah  College  for  Women  were  not 
received  separately,  but  were  included 
with  those  of  Luther  College.  All  of  the 
280  remaining  institutions  submitted 
data  concerning  library  holdings  (refer¬ 
ence  books  and  periodicals) .  Besides  the 
two  institutions  mentioned,  three  insti¬ 
tutions  (Muskegon  Junior  College,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri,  and  The  University 
of  Chicago)  are  missing  from  the  tabu¬ 
lations  on  expenditures  for  books  be¬ 
cause  no  comparable  data  were  sub¬ 
mitted;  and  six  institutions  (Muskegon 
Junior  College,  Case  School  of  Applied 
Science,  University  of  Missouri,  Ohio 
State  University,  The  University  of 
Chicago,  and  Washington  University) 

•  See  also  Volume  4.  The  Library,  by  Douglas 
Waples.  This  is  one  of  the  series  of  volumes  on 
“The  Evaluation  of  Higher  Institutions”  based  on 
the  investigations  of  the  Committee  on  Revision 
of  Standards  of  the  Commission  on  Institutions 
of  Higher  Education  of  the  North  Central  As¬ 
sociation. 

1  Data  on  finance  and  on  objectives  and  clien¬ 
tele  were  also  collected  at  the  same  time  as  the 
library  data.  A  summary  and  analysis  of  the 
financial  data  was  printed  in  the  July,  1936,  issue 
of  the  North  Central  Assocmtion  Quarterly, 
page  19. 
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are  missing  from  the  tabulations  on  per 
capita  expenditures  for  library  salaries. 
The  forty-two  Catholic  institutions  are 
not  included  in  the  salary  tabulations 
because  of  their  use  of  contributed  serv¬ 
ices  in  the  library  and  the  difficulties  of 
estimating  the  value  thereof. 

The  data  presented  herein  are  subject 
to  the  limitation  that  the  Secretary’s 
office  has  no  means  of  checking  on  the 
accuracy  of  the  reports  made  by  mem¬ 
ber  institutions.  It  is  almost  certain  that 
errors  have  crept  into  some  of  the  re¬ 
ports.  This  statement  is  based  on  the 
experience  with  the  library  rejKirts  made 
by  institutions  seeking  accreditment,  in 
which  case  checks  were  made.  It  should 
be  pointed  out,  however,  that  in  all 
probability  the  errors  are  not  great 
enough  to  make  any  significant  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  percentile  rank  that  has  been 
accorded  a  member  institution.  Since  no 
institution  is  accredited  or  dropped  from 
the  accredited  list  without  a  survey, 
which  gives  an  opportunity  for  checking 
on  the  data  supplied  the  Association, 
there  is  very  little  chance  that  an  in¬ 
justice  would  be  done  any  institution 
through  errors  occurring  in  the  data 
that  have  been  used. 

The  major  items  called  for  on  the 
library  schedules  were  holdings,  expendi¬ 
tures,  and  library  usage.  The  item  of 
holdings  was  subdivided  into  two  sec¬ 
tions:  reference  books  and  periodicals. 
For  each  of  these  a  check  list  of  selected 
titles  was  used.  Under  library  expendi¬ 
tures  are  included  annual  average  ex- 
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TABLE 

I 

Reference  Books 

Type  of  Institution 

Number  of 
Institutions 

Average 

Range 

1 

All  institutions  . 

280 

169.9 

8-468 

All  public  institutions  . 

no 

189.8 

8-468 

All  endowed  institutions . 

170 

1570 

31-465 

Junior  colleges,  public  . 

28 

89.0 

8-221 

1 

Junior  colleges,  endowed  . 

18 

70.4 

31-147 

J 

Junior  colleges,  total  . 

46 

81.9 

8-221 

1 

1  Teachers  colleges,  all  public  . 

37 

173-4 

57-395 

Technological  institutions,  public  .... 

8 

166.1 

58-249 

1 

Technological  institutions,  endowed  . . 

3 

86.0 

45-150 

1 

Technological  institutions,  total  .... 

144.2 

45-249 

1 

Liberal  arts  colleges,  public  . 

3 

148.6 

107-177 

1 

Liberal  arts  colleges,  endowed  . 

87 

154-3 

27-326 

1 

Liberal  arts  colleges,  total  . 

90 

154- 1 

27-326 

1 

Liberal  arts  colleges  and  professional 

schools,  public  . 

Liberal  arts  colleges  and  professional 

16 

224.6 

115-375 

schools,  endowed  . 

Liberal  arts  colleges  and  professional 

SS 

172.4 

72-441 

schools,  total  . 

71 

184.1 

72-441 

Universities,  public  . 

18 

366.7 

252-468 

Universities,  endowed  . 

7 

321.6 

151-465 

Universities,  total  . 

»S 

354.0 

151-468 

T.\BLE  11 

' 

Reference  Books 

\ 

Number  of  Jun 

Reference  Books  1  CoUi 

Technolog- 
iof  icai  Insti- 

CoiScKCs  tutions 

Liberal 

Arts 

Colleijes 

Liberal 
Arts  and 
Profess. 

1  Pub.  1 

End.  1  All  Pub.  |  Pub.  1 

End. 

Pub.  ! 

End.  1 

Pub.  1  End. 

1-19  '  1  ; 

1 

] 

i 

20-39  1  2 

1  1  , 

I 

40-59  !  5 

6  ’  I  '  I  , 

I 

2 

60-79  4 

7  2  1 

1 

10 

3 

80-  99  i  6 

'  1  * 

6 

3 

icx>-ii9  4 

2  1  I 

I 

9 

2  4 

120-139  3 

!  5 

13 

1  8 

140-159  1 

1  8  1  1 

I 

11 

,  9 

160-179  1 

5 

2 

9 

3  9 

180-199 

4  3 

4 

2  6 

200-219 

3 

8 

1  3 

220-239  I 

2  1 

5 

240-259 

2  I 

3 

1  i  4 

260-279 

X 

1 

2 

280-299 

1  5 

300-319 

I 

3 

1 

320-339 

2 

340-359 

1 

1 

360-379 

1 

380-399 

1 

400-419 

420-^439 

440-459 

1 

1  X 

460-479 

1 

J 

1 

Univer- 

iities 

Pub.  I  End. 
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penditures  for  books  over  a  five-year 
period  and  per  student  expenditures  for 
library  salaries.  Use  of  the  library  by 
both  students  and  faculty  was  also 
studied. 

HOLDINGS 

Reference  books. — Table  I  contains 
the  basic  data  on  reference  books  by 
types  of  institutions  and  by  public  and 
endowed  classifications.  The  check  list 
contained  506  titles.  A  complete  holding 
of  all  the  titles  on  the  list  was  ap¬ 
proached  by  one  or  two  of  the  large  uni¬ 
versities  only.  The  average  number  of 
holdings  for  the  institutions,  grouped 
according  to  type,  varied  from  81.9  for 
the  junior  colleges  to  354.0  for  the  uni¬ 
versities — a  difference  of  272.1.  Differ¬ 
ently  stated,  the  average  number  of  ref¬ 
erence  books  on  the  list  that  was  held 
by  the  universities  was  more  than  four 
times  that  of  the  junior  colleges  and  one 
and  one-half  times  greater  than  the 
maximum  number  held  by  any  of  the 
junior  colleges.  Due  to  this  disparity  be¬ 
tween  the  junior  colleges  and  the  four- 
year  institutions,  percentile  charts  for 
ranking  the  institutions  were  constructed 
separately  for  the  junior  colleges.  This 
was  true  on  the  other  library  items  as 
well. 

In  only  one  case,  that  of  the  liberal 
arts  colleges,  do  the  endowed  institutions 
surpass  the  publicly-su{>ported  institu¬ 
tions;  and  in  that  case  the  figures  are 
based  on  only  three  public  institutions. 
While  it  is  not  argued  that  a  uniform 
number  of  reference  books  would  be  de¬ 
sirable  for  all  institutions,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  institutions  in  the  lower  brack¬ 
ets  of  a  total  range  of  8  to  468  may  be 
questioned  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the 
facilities  they  are  providing  their  stu¬ 
dents.  Table  II  gives  the  distribution 
of  holdings  for  each  type  of  institution. 

Periodicals. — Tables  III  and  IV  con¬ 
tain  the  basic  data  for  the  item  of  j)e- 
riodicals.  The  periodical  check  list  is  by 


no  means  inclusive  of  all  of  the  various 
daily,  weekly,  monthly,  and  annual 
publications  for  which  college  libraries 
subscribe.  It  does  represent  a  carefully 
selected  list  of  302  titles  which  was  de¬ 
veloped  by  competent  library  experts  in 
cooperation  with  college  teachers  repre¬ 
senting  26  different  departments  of 
instruction.  The  list  will  be  revised 
periodically. 

While  the  range,  3  to  286,  is  not  so 
great  as  is  that  for  reference  books,  it 
is  wide  enough  to  indicate  that  those 
institutions  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
range  have  very  meager  periodical  lists. 
The  averages  for  the  public  institutions 
exceed  those  for  the  endowed  institu¬ 
tions  for  each  type.  This  is  also  true 
in  the  case  of  maximum  holdings  except 
for  the  liberal  arts  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities;  the  difference  in  the  latter  case 
is,  however,  slight.  Table  IV  gives  more 
detailed  information  regarding  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  the  different  types  of  in¬ 
stitutions  provide  periodicals  for  fac¬ 
ulty  and  students. 

EXPENDITURES 

Library  expenditures  are  considered  in 
two  ways:  the  average  annual  expendi¬ 
ture  for  books  during  a  five-year  period, 
and  the  per  student  expenditure  for  li¬ 
brary  salaries  for  one  year.  Data  for 
expenditures  for  books  are  shown  in 
Tables  V  and  VI  and  for  salaries  in 
Tables  VII,  VIII,  IX,  and  X. 

Expenditures  for  books. — ^This  item 
shows  great  variation  among  the  institu¬ 
tions.  The  average  expenditures  range 
from  $119  per  year  to  $80,048.  How¬ 
ever,  if  four  of  the  public  universities 
and  two  of  the  endowed  universities  are 
omitted  from  the  tabulation,  the  range 
is  decreased  to  $119  to  $16,724.  If 
eight  more  institutions  are  omitted,  the 
maximum  is  reduced  to  less  than 
$10,000.  In  other  words,  while  the  max¬ 
imum  average  annual  expenditure  for 


Type  of  Institution 

N'umber  of 
Institutions 

Average 

Range 

All  institutions  . 

All  public  institutions  . . 
All  endowed  institutions 


Junior  colleges,  public  ... 
Junior  colleges,  endowed 
Junior  colleges,  total  . . . . 


Teachers  colleges,  all  public  . 

Technological  institutions,  public  . 

Technological  institutions,  endowed  . . . 
Technological  institutions,  total  . 


Liberal  arts  colleges,  public  . . . 
Liberal  arts  colleges,  endowed 
Liberal  arts  colleges,  total _ 


Liberal  arts  colleges  and  proiessional 

schools,  public  . 

Liberal  arts  colleges  and  professional 

schools,  endowed  . 

Liberal  arts  colleges  and  professional 

schools,  total  . 


Universities,  public  . 
Universities,  endowed 
Universities,  total  . . . 


TABLE  IV 
Periodicals 


340-351 

353-363 

364-375 

376-387 


TABLE  V 

EIxpenditures  for  Books 


Type  of  Institution 

Number  of 
Institutions 

Average 

Range 

All  institutions  . 

277 

3439.97 

119-80,048 

All  public  institutions  . 

108 

5307.18 

133-80,048 

All  endowed  institutions  . 

169 

2246.73 

119-36,313 

Junior  colleges,  public  . 

27 

973.00 

133-3,763 

Junior  colleges,  endowed  . 

18 

693.40 

119-3409 

Junior  colleges,  total  . 

45 

860.58 

119-3,763 

Teachers  colleges,  all  public  . 

37 

3486.no 

552-7,722 

Technological  institutions,  public  . . . 

8 

3098.75 

632-4,529 

Technological  institutions,  endowed  . 

3397.67 

768-4,363 

Technological  institutions,  total  .... 

3153.00 

632-4,529 

Liberal  arts  colleges,  public  . 

4392.33 

3439-8,060 

Liberal  arts  colleges,  endowed  . 

87 

1715.75 

130-7,911 

Liberal  arts  colleges,  total  . 

90 

1804.91 

130-8,060 

Liberal  arts  colleges  and  professional 

schools,  public  . 

Liberal  arts  colleges  and  professional 

16 

3904.25 

1.133-8^372 

schools,  endowed  . 

Liberal  arts  colleges  and  professional 

55 

3333.50 

576-13,596 

schools,  total  . 

71 

3609.35 

576-13,596 

Universities,  public  . 

17 

19,146.50 

3,133-80,048 

Universities^  endowed  . 

6 

14,715.00 

3,039-36,313 

Universities,  total  . 

23 

17,990.48 

2,133-80,048 

TABLE  VI 

Expenditures  for  Books 


Junior  Tencher* 

College.  Colleges 


O-  3.349 
3kJS«>-  6,699 
6,700-10,049 
10,050-13,399 
13400-16,749 

16,750-30,099 

30,100-33449 

23450-26,799 

36300-30,149 

30,150-33499 

33,500-36349 

38,850-40,199 

40,300-43,549 

43,550-46399 

46,900-50,349 
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books  is  over  $80,000,  less  than  10  per 
cent  of  the  institutions  spend  as  much 
as  $6,700. 

Here,  as  in  the  matter  of  holdings,  the 
public  institutions  make  a  better  record 
than  do  the  endowed  institutions — the 
latter  exceeding  the  former  only  in  the 
case  of  the  technological  institutions. 
The  universities,  both  public  and  en¬ 
dowed,  stand  out  as  a  group  at  the  top 
end  of  the  distribution,  and  the  junior 
colleges  at  the  other  end,  there  being 
much  less  variation  among  the  other 
four  groups. 

Expenditures  for  salaries. — In  Tables 
VII  and  VIII  are  given  the  unweighted 

>  The  weiKhtinfcs  used  here  are  the  same  as 
those  used  in  weighting  the  two  financial  items; 
“Educational  Expenditure  per  Student”  and 
“Stable  Income  per  Student.”  For  descriptions  of 
these  weightings  see  the  Manual  0/  Accrediting 
Procedures  of  the  Commission  on  Institutions  of 
Higher  Eiducation  of  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion.  pp.  95-98. 


data  for  expenditures  for  salaries.  In 
Tables  IX  and  X  the  same  data  are 
weighted^  for  size  of  institution  and  for 
type  of  institution  in  the  case  of  the 
junior  colleges.  Here,  as  in  the  other 
library  items,  there  is  a  wide  spread 
between  the  highest  and  the  lowest 
institutions.  While  the  endowed  uni¬ 
versities  show  the  lowest  unweighted 
expenditure  per  student  for  library  sala¬ 
ries,  this  figure  is  based  on  only  one  of 
the  four  non-Catholic  institutions  in 
that  group.  In  general,  the  figures  for 
the  endowed  institutions  exceed  those 
for  the  public  institutions  in  the  tables 
showing  the  unweighted  figures.  In  the 
weighted  figures  the  public  institutions 
as  a  whole  show  a  slightly  better  situ¬ 
ation.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
the  weighted  figures  the  junior  colleges 
as  a  group  rank  better  than  any  other 
group  except  the  universities. 


TABLE  VII 

Expenditure  per  Student  for  Library  Salaries  Unweighted 


Type  of  Institution 

Number  of 
Institutions 

Average 

Range 

All  institutions . 

232 

8.28  ! 

2.06-24.19 

All  public  institutions  . 

107 

7-6S 

2.06-19.08 

All  endowed  institutions  . 

<2.<i 

8.82 

2.73-24.19 

Junior  colleges,  public  . 

27 

7.61 

2.06-16.65 

Junior  colleges,  endowed  . 

M 

10.48 

5.35-24.15 

Junior  colleges,  total  . 

41 

8.59 

2.06-24.15 

Teachers  colleges,  all  public  . 

.17 

7-39 

3.35-13.66 

Technological  institutions,  public  _ 

8 

7.48 

3.74-12.30 

Technological  institutions,  endowed  . . 

2 

14.56 

8.64-20.48 

10 

8.89 

5-45 

3.74-20.48 

Liberal  arts  colleges,  public  . 

.3 

4.36-6.75 

Liberal  arts  colleges,  endowed  . 

61 

9.21 

3.16-24.19 

Liberal  arts  colleges,  total  . 

64 

9.04 

3.16-24.19 

Liberal  arts  colleges  and  professional 

1 

schools,  public  . 

1 

7.09 

3.23-10.64 

Liberal  arts  colleges  and  professional 
schools,  endowed  . 

1  47 

7.65 

2.73-24.02 

Liberal  arts  colleges  and  professional 
schools,  total  . 

I  63 

7-51 

2.73-24.02 

Universities,  public  . 

i 

9.40 

3.34-19.08 

Universities,  endowed  . 

1  I 

4-77 

4.77 

Universities,  total  . 

17 

9.13 

3.34-19.08 
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LIBBABY  USE 

The  data  for  the  use  of  the  library  by 
students  were  furnished  by  179  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  those  for  use  by  faculty 
were  supplied  by  102  institutions.  These 
data  are  given  in  Tables  XI-XIV,  In 
both  student  use  and  faculty  use  the 
variations  among  institutions  may  be 
due  in  part  to  the  different  rules  and 
regulations  and  methods  of  record  keep¬ 
ing  used  in  the  various  institutions.  In 
each  case  the  figures  indicate  the  num¬ 
ber  of  loans  f)er  year.  The  use  of  private 
libraries  and  reading  done  in  the  library 
stacks  do  not  enter  the  picture  presented 
by  these  data.  There  is  no  way  to  mea¬ 
sure  this  extraneous  reading  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  figures  given  here  are  in¬ 
complete  to  that  extent.  However,  these 


measures  are  primarily  concerned  with 
the  library  as  such  and  not  with  student 
or  faculty  competence  and  for  that  rea¬ 
son  are  valid  indices  of  how  the  library 
is  functioning. 

The  figures  on  student  use  of  the  li¬ 
brary  are  subject  to  the  aforementioned 
modifications  regarding  methods  of  com¬ 
puting  per  student  loans  and  to  certain 
other  factors.  In  some  institutions  ef¬ 
forts  are  made  to  increase  student  read¬ 
ing  by  permitting  some  or  all  of  the 
students  to  have  access  to  the  stacks 
themselves,  by  providing  a  browsing 
room  where  significant  books  are  avail¬ 
able  and  reading  conditions  are  good, 
and  by  performing  library  extension 
services  such  as  the  placing  of  book 
collections  in  dormitories  and  student 
union  buildings. 


TABLE  VTII 

Expenditures  per  Student  for  Library  Salaries — Unweighted 


Expenditures  |  |  |  i,^JJnrtJ 


o-  .99 
1. 00-  1.99 
2.00-  2.99 
3.00-  3.99 
4.00-  4.99 

5.00-  5-99 
6.00-  6.99 
7.00-  7.09 
8.00-  8.99 
9.00-  9.99 

10.00-10.99 
II. 00-11. 99 
12.00-12.99 
13.00-13.99 
14.00-14.99 
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Forty-four  per  cent  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  reported  that  the  library  stacks 
are  open  to  all  students.  In  ii  per  cent 
they  are  open  to  upperclassmen  only, 
and  in  45  per  cent  they  are  open  to  stu¬ 
dents  working  on  special  problems. 
Twenty  per  cent  of  the  institutions  pro¬ 
vide  a  special  reading  or  browsing  room 
for  their  students  and  24  per  cent  pro¬ 
vide  some  sort  of  library  extension 
facilities. 

In  their  efforts  to  serve  the  faculty, 
librarians  frequently  send  notices  to 
staff  members  of  the  arrival  or  publica¬ 
tion  of  books  within  their  respective 
fields.  In  51  per  cent  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  the  librarian  circulates  the  adver¬ 
tising  material  prepared  by  publishers 


to  interested  staff  members.  In  a  very 
few  cases  (about  6  per  cent)  the  libra¬ 
rian  telephones  the  instructor  when  new 
books  in  his  field  are  received  by  the 
library.  Lists  of  new  books  are  circu¬ 
lated  to  the  faculty  by  27  per  cent  of  the 
institutions;  notices  of  new  books  are 
posted  on  bulletin  boards  by  36  per 
cent;  and  open  shelf  collections  of  new 
books  are  maintained  by  56  p)er  cent. 

SUMMARY 

Tables  XV  and  XVI  summarize  the 
data  given  in  the  preceding  tables. 

The  five-year  period  from  1929-30  to 
*933~34  inclusive  was  a  period  of  cur¬ 
tailment  of  expenditures  on  the  part  of 
higher  institutions.  The  library  expendi- 


TABLE  IX 

Expendituxes  per  Student  por  Library  Salaries — Weighted 


Type  op  Institution 

Number 
of  Insti¬ 
tutions 

Average 

Range 

Weighted 
for  Sixe 

Junior 
Colleges 
Weighted 
for  Size 
and  Type 

Weighted 
for  Size 

Junior 
Colleges 
Weighted 
for  Size 
and  Type 

An  institutions . 

232 

1.4^34.73 

AU  public  institutions  . 

107 

1.89-19.08 

All  endowed  institutions . 

I2S 

1.49-24.72 

Junior  colleges,  public  . 

27 

4.37 

1.06-10.36 

1.89-18.44 

Junior  coUeges,  endowed  . 

14 

4-93 

3.64-13.89 

4.70-34.72 

Junior  coUeges,  total  . 

41 

456 

7-95 

1.06-13.89 

1.89-34.73 

Teachers  coUeges,  aU  public . 

37 

6.53 

3.05-11.17 

Technological  institutions,  public  . 

8 

6.38 

3.88-13.30 

Technological  institutions,  endowed 

2 

II. 95 

8.13-15.77 

Technological  institutions,  total  .. 

10 

7-41 

3.88-15.77 

Liberal  arts  coDeges,  public  . 

3 

514 

3.58-6.75 

Liberal  arts  coUeges,  endowed  . . . 

61 

5.68 

1.80-13.60 

Liberal  arts  coUeges,  total . 

64 

5.66 

1.80-13.60 

Liberal  arts  coUeges  and  profes- 

sional  schools,  pubUc  . 

16 

6-45 

3.23-9.79 

Liberal  arts  coUeges  and  profes- 

sional  schools,  endowed . 

47 

5.60 

1.49-34.03 

Liberal  arts  coUeges  and  profes- 

sional  schools,  total  . 

63 

5.83 

1.49-34.03 

Universities,  public  . 

16 

9.40 

3.34-19.08 

Universities,  endowed  . 

4-77 

4.77 

Universities,  total  . 

H 

9- 13 

3.34-19.08 
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tures  for  books  were  collected  for  the 
entire  period  and  it  is,  therefore,  pos¬ 
sible  to  furnish  some  idea  of  the  extent 
to  which  book  purchases  were  reduced 
as  a  part  of  the  program  of  economy. 

The  data  covering  total  average  ex¬ 
penditures  are  shown  in  Table  XVII. 
It  will  be  seen  from  Table  XVII  that  the 
year  1930-31  was  for  the  institutions  as 
a  whole  a  period  of  increased  expendi¬ 
tures  for  books  as  contrasted  with  the 
preceding  year.  When  the  expenditures 
are  computed  on  the  basis  of  type  of 
institution,  exceptions  to  this  general 
statement  are  endowed  junior  colleges, 
public  technological  institutions,  and 
public  liberal  arts  colleges  and  profes¬ 
sional  schools.  Beginning  with  1931-32 
decreases  are  shown  for  the  institutions 
as  a  group  and  for  all  types  except  pub¬ 
lic  liberal  arts  colleges. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  ex¬ 
penditure  for  books  is  a  point  at  which 
reductions  may  properly  be  made  dur¬ 


ing  such  a  period  as  is  under  consider¬ 
ation.  The  wisdom  of  these  reductions 
for  a  given  institution  can  be  determined 
only  in  the  light  of  its  library  condi¬ 
tions.  From  the  data  that  have 'been 
presented  it  is  evident  that  in  some  in¬ 
stitutions  the  book  and  p>eriodical  re¬ 
sources  are  so  limited  that  any  reduc¬ 
tion  must  of  necessity  affect  materially 
the  effectiveness  of  instruction.  In  other 
institutions  their  ample  resources  would 
permit  decreases  with  little  effect  on  the 
instructional  work. 

Table  XVIII  shows  the  percentage 
of  change  in  expenditure  for  books 
when  the  first  and  last  years  of  the 
five-year  period  are  compared.  The  in¬ 
stitutions  as  a  group  show  a  decrease  of 
approximately  30  per  cent  with  an 
average  of  35  per  cent  decrease  for  pub¬ 
lic  institutions  contrasted  with  24  per 
cent  for  the  endowed  group.  The  en¬ 
dowed  junior  colleges  are  the  only  ones 
showing  an  increase  in  expenditures. 


TABLE  X 

Expenditures  per  Student  for  Library  Salaries — ^Weighted 


TABLE  XI 

Use  or  Limaiiy,  Twd-Week  Loans  to  Students 


Type  of  Institution 

Number  of 
Institutions 

Average 

Range 

All  institutions  . 

179 

27. 9 

1-100 

All  public  institutions . 

61 

19.2 

I-S3 

All  endowed  institutions  . 

1x8 

3J.4 

4-100 

Junior  colleftes,  public  . 

13 

8.7 

1-27 

Junior  colleges,  endowed  . 

14 

JO. 3 

6-35 

Junior  colleges,  total  . 

27 

t4.7 

‘-3S 

Teachers  colleges,  all  public  . 

20 

JSS 

4-47 

Technological  institutions,  public  . 

\ 

4 

16.7 

8-38 

Technological  institutions,  endowed  .... 

I 

ISO 

ISO 

Technological  institutions,  total  . 

5 

16.1 

8-38 

Liberal  arts  colleges,  public  . 

1  * 

40.0 

27-S3 

Liberal  arts  colleges,  endowed  . 

61 

*3-9 

4-100 

Liberal  arts  colleges,  total  . 

!  63 

J4-4 

4-100 

Liberal  arts  colleges  and  professional 

'  i 

schools,  public  . 

10 

!  J3-I 

3-41 

Liberal  arts  colleges  and  professional 
schook,  endowed  . 

38 

S2-9 

S-71 

Liberal  arts  colleges  and  professional 
schools,  total  . 

48 

46.6 

3-71 

Universities,  public  . 

X3 

14.4 

4-36 

Universities,  endowed  . 

4 

14.  J 

7-23 

Universities,  total  . 

16 

14-3 

4-36 

TABLE  XII 

Use  of  Library,  Two-Week  Loans  to  Students 


TABLE  Xlll 

Use  op  Libraky,  Loans  pu  Staff  Mmwnt 


Type  of  Institution 

Number  of 
Institutiow 

Average 

Range 

All  institutions  . 

102 

31-7 

1-166 

All  public  institutions  . 

3* 

38.7 

1-166 

All  endowed  institutions  . 

70 

28.S 

1-100 

Junior  coUettes,  public  . 

6 

195 

8-^42 

Junior  colleges,  endowed  . 

10 

29.6 

9-100 

Junior  colleges,  total  . 

i6 

25.8 

8-100 

Teachers  colleges,  all  public  . 

11 

45-7 

S-166 

Technological  institutions,  public  . 

> 

14.0 

‘4 

Technological  institutions,  endowed  _ 

• 

10. 0 

10 

Technological  institutions,  total  . 

2 

12.0 

10-14 

Liberal  arts  colleges,  public  . 

1 

IS70 

»S7 

Liberal  arts  colleges,  endowed  . 

37 

34-6  ; 

1-94 

Liberal  arts  colleges,  total  . 

38 

37.8 

[  >-357 

Liberal  arts  colleges  and  professional 

schools,  public  . 

6 

28.6 

4-77 

Liberal  arts  colleges  and  professional 
schools,  endowed  . 

1 

20 

19.6 

1  >-85 

Liberal  arts  colleges  and  professional 
schools,  total  . 

26 

21.7 

1-8S 

Universities,  public  . 

!  7 

39-7 

1-160 

Universities,  endowed  . 

i  2 

>o.S 

9-12 

Universities,  total  . 

1  ^ 

.33* 

1-160 

TABLE  XIV 

Use  of  Library,  Loans  per  Staff  Member 


TABLE  XV 

Library  Indices  by  Types  of  Institutions 


Type  of  Institution 

EnroU- 

ment 

Refer¬ 

ence 

Books 

Peri-  1 
odic^  1 

El 

Books 

penditures  for 

1  Salaries  I 

Use  of  Library 

s-Wk. 

Student 

L«=as 

Faculty 

1  Unwtd. 

Wtd. 

Wtd. 

Junior  Colleges 

! 

Number  . 

46 

46 

46  ] 

45 

41 

41 

41 

27 

16 

Average  . 

381.9 

81.9 

40.9 

860.58 

8.59 

4-56 

7.95 

14.7 

35.8 

Range  . 

64- 

8- 

3- 

H9- 

2.06- 

1.06- 

1.89- 

I- 

8- 

9SS 

321 

93 

2763 

24-15 

13-89 

24.72 

35 

100 

Teachers  Colleges 

Number  . 

37 

37 

37 

37 

37 

37 

20 

11 

Average  . 

lOOS 

173-4 

108.3 

3486.00 

7-39 

6-53 

25.5 

45.7 

Range  . 

238- 

57- 

40- 

552- 

3-35- 

3-05- 

4- 

5- 

i960 

395 

197 

7722 

13-66 

II. 17 

47 

166 

Technological 

Institutions 

Number  . 

11 

II 

II 

II 

10 

10 

5 

2 

Average  . 

365 .2 

154- 1 

90.0 

1804.91 

9-04 

S-66 

24.4 

37.8 

Range  . 

20^ 

45- 

30- 

633- 

3-74- 

3.88- 

8- 

10- 

4593 

249 

307 

4529 

30.48 

15.77 

38 

14 

Liberal  Arts 

Colleges 

Number  . 

89 

90 

90 

90 

64 

64 

63 

38 

Average  . 

1203 

144,2 

107.7 

2153.00 

8.89 

7.41 

16. I 

13.0 

Range  . 

■n 

27- 

22- 

130- 

3-16- 

1.80- 

4- 

I- 

mm 

326 

233 

8060 

24.19 

13-60 

100 

157 

Liberal  Arts 

Colleges  and  Pro- 

fessional  Schools 

HH 

Number  . 

71 

71 

71 

63 

63 

48 

26 

Average  . 

3718. s 

184.1 

”5-9 

2609.35 

7-Si 

5-83 

46.6 

21.7 

Range  . 

167- 

72- 

29- 

576- 

2-73- 

1.49- 

3- 

I- 

3484 

336 

350 

23,596 

34.03 

24.03 

71 

85 

UniversUies 

Number  . 

25 

25 

25 

23 

17 

17 

16 

9 

Average  . 

4606.3 

354-0 

238.5 

17,990.48 

9-13 

9.13 

14.3 

33.2 

Range  . 

966- 

151- 

2133- 

3-34- 

3-34- 

4- 

I- 

10,159 

468 

386 

80,048 

19.08 

19.08 

36 

160 

TABLE  XVI 


Library  Indices  by  Total  Pubuc,  Total  Endowed,  and  All  Institutions  Combined 


Refer- 

Peri¬ 

odicals 

1  Eip — flitures  for 

1  Use  of  Library 

T>peof 

InsUtutioo 

1  Salaries 

2-Wk. 

Books 

Unwtd. 

Wtd. 

Student 

Loans 

Faculty 

Public 

Number  . 

110 

110 

108 

107 

107 

61 

32 

Average  . 

189.8 

133.4 

5307.18 

7.65 

7.20 

19.2 

38.7 

Range  . 

8- 

19- 

132- 

2.06- 

1.89- 

I- 

I- 

468 

286 

80,048 

24.19 

24-72 

100 

166 

Endowed 

Number  . 

169 

170 

170 

169 

125 

125 

I18 

70 

Average  . 

575-2 

157-0 

93.7 

2346.73 

8.83 

6.03 

32.4 

28.5 

Range  . 

64- 

31- 

3- 

119- 

2.73- 

1.49- 

4- 

I- 

8081 

465 

286 

36,212 

24.19 

24.72 

100 

100 

Total 

Number  . 

379 

380 

380 

277 

232 

232 

179 

103 

Average  . 

960.8 

169.9 

105.0 

3439.97 

8.28 

6.58 

27-9 

31.7 

Range  . 

64- 

8- 

3- 

I19- 

2.06- 

1.49- 

I- 

I- 

10,159 

468 

382 

80,048 

19.08 

19.08 

53 

166 

TABLE  XVII 

Average  Expenditures  for  Books  (Unweighted) 


Type  of  Institution  | 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

All  institutions  . 

39S9 

4172 

3589 

3172 

2747 

All  public  institutions  . 

6507 

6624 

5362 

S141 

422s 

All  endowed  institutions  . 

2348 

2614 

2470 

1901 

2784 

Junior  colleges,  public  . 

1666 

1734 

160 

676 

668 

junior  colleges,  endowed  . 

746 

703 

583 

665 

764 

Junior  colleges,  total  . 

1298 

1322 

329 

672 

706 

Teachers  colleges,  all  public  . 

4080 

4SSO 

3475 

3150 

2793 

Technological  institutions,  public  . 

267s 

2100 

1942 

1714 

2061 

Technological  institutions,  endowed  .... 

2507 

2598 

2224 

2859 

2300 

Technological  institutions,  total  . 

2629 

2236 

2019 

2754 

2126 

Liberal  arts  colleges,  public  . 

2422 

5102 

6672 

6117 

2647 

Liberal  arts  colleges,  endowed  . 

1858 

1977 

1968 

2342 

2302 

Liberal  arts  colleges,  total  . 

1880 

2106 

2126 

1501 

2324 

Liberal  arts  colleges  and  professional 

schools,  public  . 

S919 

452 1 

2914 

2910 

3047 

Liberal  arts  colleges  and  professional 
Khools,  endowed  . 

2282 

2741 

2348 

2843 

2754 

Liberal  arts  colleges  and  professional 
schools,  total  . 

3039 

3123 

2470 

2072 

2046 

Universities,  public  . 

21.993 

24,189 

22,261 

29401 

25.243 

Universities,  endowed  . 

14,980 

1S.902 

16.574 

24.272 

22.847 

Universities,  total  . 

21,080 

21,929 

20,710 

28.119 

24.329 

TABLE  XVm 

Percentage  of  Change  in  Expenditures  for  Books  During 
THE  Period  from  192^30  to  1933-34  Inclusive 


Type  of  Institution 

Percentage 

All  institutions  . 

All  public  institutions  . 

All  endowed  institutions  . 

30.5— 

350— 

24.0 — 

Junior  colleges,  public  . 

Junior  colleges,  endowed  . 

Junior  colleges,  total  . 

59.9— 

2.4+ 

45-6— 

Teachers  colleges,  all  public  . 

32. 5— 

Technological  institutions,  public  . 

Technological  institutions,  endowed  . 

Technological  institutions,  total  . 

22.9 — 
8.2— 

19. 1— 

Liberal  arts  colleges,  public  . 

Liberal  arts  colleges,  endowed  . 

Liberal  arts  colleges,  total  . 

33.0— 

29.9— 

30.1— 

Liberal  arts  colleges  and  professional 

schook,  public  . 

Liberal  arts  colleges  and  professional 

scbook,  endowed  . 

Liberal  arts  colleges  and  professional 

48.5— 

23.1— 

32.6 — 

32.1— 
20.9 — 
32.0— 

Universities,  public  . 

Universities,  endowed  . 

Universities,  total  . 
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of  Middle  States  Association,  76-79;  of 
Southern  Association,  79-82;  of  North¬ 
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Accrediting  of  Institutions  of  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation,  Statement  of  Policy  Relative  to 
tl»e,  53-58 

Accreditment  in  Our  Territories,  150 
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Curricula  of  Secondary  Schools  and  Institutions  of  Higher  Education: 
Harl  R.  Douglass,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 

SECRETARIES  OF  COMMISSIONS 
Institutioru  of  Higher  Education:  George  A.  Works,  Dean  of  Students 
and  University  Examiner,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Secondary  Schools:  G.  W.  Rosenlop,  Professor  of  Secondary  Education, 
University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 
Curricula  of  Secondary  Schools  and  Institutioru  of  Higher  Education: 
G.  W.  Willett,  Superintendent,  Lyons  Townsl^  GUgh  School  and 
Junior  College,  Ia  Grange,  Illinois 
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